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PREFACE 

BY  THE  EDITOR^ 


The  original  work  by  John  Imison,  entitled  "The* 
School  of  Arts,**  was  socde  years  ago  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  editor,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  it  to  the  improved  state  of  Philoso- 
phical Science.  He  engaged  in  the  task  the  more 
readily,,  as  he  conceived  that^  by  giving  a  general 
and  concise  view  of  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  andof  their  application 
to  the  arts,  he  might  be,  in  some  degree,  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  diffusion  of.  science 
among  persons  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  education. 

Having  had  many  opportunities^  in  the  course 
of  his  profession,  of  observing  the  great  use  of 
even  a  small  portion  of  scientific  knowledge  to  a 
valuable  class  of  the  community,  mechamcs,  he 
kept  it  particularly  in  his  view  to  treat  the  various 
subjects,  so  as  to  render  them  as  easily  intelligible 
as  possible;  and,  in  general,  to  adapt  the  e5c^ 
planation  of  them  to  that  class  for  which  the  woFk 
was  intended  by  the  original  author. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  alterations  from 
the  original  "  School  of  Arts/'  and  also  the  ad- 
ditions to  it,  became  so  considerable,  that  the  work 
has  assumed  nearly  the  appearance  of  a  new  pro- 
duction; and  some  apology  is  perhaps  due  for 
altering  the  features  of  Imison's  book  so  far,  that  it 
is  no  longer  recognizeable.  In  this  form  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  a  circumstance 
that  induces  the  hope,  that  the  labour  of  the 
present  editor  has  not  been  altogether  useless. 

In  a  book  intended  to  exhibit  only  the  popular 
elements  of  science,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expbct 
much  original  matter.  To  draw  from  authentic 
sources^  and  to  arrange  and  describe  with  clear- 
ness and  precision  the  principal  known  facts,  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  the  nature  of  the  undertaking 
admits  of.  The  following  work,  therefore,  is  de- 
rived from  the  discoveries  of  others ;  but  it  will  be 
found  upon  perusal,  that  in  several  instances, 
where  the  editor's  profession  or  opportunities  of 
observation  enabled  him  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
stock  of  particular  knowledge,  he  has  not  failed  to 
make  the  attempt. 

With  respect  to  the  present  edition,  he  has 
merely  to  notice,  that  a  coqsiderable  part  of  it  has 
been  re*written ;  the  whole  has  been  revised ;  and 
every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  it  a 
source  of  entertainment  and  instruction  to  those 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  more 
detailed  treatises  on  the  several  subjects  which  are 
here  considered. 

T.  W. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 


MECHANICS. 


OF  MATTER  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES. 

Mati^eh^  substance^  or  body^  is  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence distinguished  by  its  possessing  certain  known 
properties,  by  which  it  is  rendered  evident  to  our 
senses. 

Some  sorts  of  matter  are  visible^  or  capable  of 
being  seen ;  as  wood,  stone,  &c. ;  which  depends 
upon  the  property  they  have  of  not  permitting  the 
rays  of  light  to  pass  through  them,  the  rays  being 
reflected  to  our  eyes,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  optics. 

Other  bodies  are  always  invisible,  on  account  of 
their  perfect  transparency  j  such  as  the  atmo- 
spheric air  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  which, 
liiough  perfectly  invisible  when  dry  and  pure,  yet 
is  substance  or  matter,  as  much  as  the  hardest 
stone. 

The  existence  of  other  species  of  matter,  is  ^tiU 
more  difficult  to  perceive,  being  ascertained  only 

VOL.  I.  B 
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2  OT  MATTER  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES^ 

from  their  effects  in  particular  states;  such  ag  tfe 
matter  of  heat,  electricity,  &c. ;  and  there  may 
perhaps  be  kinds  of  matter  that  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  known 
varieties  will  be  found  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

Every  species  of  matter  that  has  hitherto  come 
under  our  observation  has  been  found  to  possess 
the  following  characteristics,  or  properties;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  perhaps  justifiable  in  considering 
them  as  belonging  tq^all  bodies  whatever;  viz^ 
soUdity  or  impenetrability  f  divisibiUtyy  axid  mobility. 

Some  species  of  bodies  have  other  qualities, 
which  are  not  common  to  all;  and  perhaps  matter 
in  general  possesses  properties  which  we  are  yet 
ignorant  of. 

When  the  terms  solidity  and  impenetrabitity  are 
used  to  express  one  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
they  are  not  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
opposed  to  fluidity,  but  as  that  property  which 
every  body  possesses,  of  not  permitting  Another 
substance  to  occupy  the  same  place  with  it  at  the 
same  time.  If  a  piece  of  wood,  or  stone,  occupy 
a  certain  space,  before  you  can  put  another  body 
into  that  space,  you  must  first  remove  the  stone, 
or  wood;  and  though  fluids,  from  their  nature, 
do  not  appear  at  first  to  oppose  such  resistance, 
yet,  in  proper  circumstances,  th^  ^will  be  found 
to  possess  this  property  in  an  equal  degree.  Put 
sortie  water  into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and 
insert  into  it  a  piston,  or  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
that  perfectly  fits  the  inside ;  you  will  find  that 
it  will  be  impossible,  by  any  pressure,  to  get  the 
piston  to  the  bottom. 

If  you  try  the  same  experiment  with  the  tube 
empty,  (as  it  is  commonly  called,)  but  in  reality 
filled  with,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  you  .will  find 
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OF  MATTER  ANP^  ITS  PROPEBTIES^  8 

the  same  Unpossibility  of  pushing  the  piston  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  tube;  so  that  both  water,  and 
air,  and  every  other  fluid,  are  equally  impenetrable, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  with  the  hardest  body# 

By  solidity,  or  impenetrability,  in  common  lan- 
guage, is  sometimes  understood  the  property  of  not 
being  easily  separated  into  parts;  which  is  better 
expressed  by  the  term  hardness^  and  is  very  di&r- 
ent  from  the  above  meaning. 

Divisibility  is  that  property  by  which  matter  is 
capable  of  being  separated  into  parts  that  can  be 
removed  from  each  other. 

This  divisibility  is  evident  in  bodies  of  a  sensible 
magnitucfe.  Every  one  knows  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  two^  four,  ten,  or  a  thousand  parts; 
nor  can  we  eyer,  by  subdividing,  arrive  at  a  part 
so  small,  but  we  can  conceive  that  it  consists  of 
two  halves. . 

Matter  is  therefore,  in  imagination,  infinitely 
divisible;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  philoso* 
phers,  that  the  actual  divisibility  of  matter  cannot 
be  carried  on  ad  infinitum ;  but  that  it  is  consti-» 
tuted  of  extremdy  minute  atoms  or  particles,  that 
are  not  citable  of  subdivision;  these  ultimate 
atoms,  if  tli^y  exists  must  be  inconceivably  small;, 
nor  can  we  by  any  means  ever  arrive  at  them,  sin^Q 
any  one  grain  of  the  finest  powder  that  can  be 
formed  by  any  process  consists  of  an  immense 
number  of  atoms.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
atoms  or  molecules  of  each  kind  of  matter  were 
created  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  altaration  or  destruction;  a  ccdlectioa 
of  each  forming  the  different  elementary  or  simide 
bodies.  By  various  combinations  of  theae  simple 
bodies^  aU  the  varieties  ^^at  we  see  are  fimned*  / 
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4t  OT  MATTER  AN0  ITS  PROPElttlife. 

'  It  is  extretnely  curious  to  observe  to  what  ^li 
amazing  extent  the  actual  division  of  matter  may 
be  carried.  A  grain  of  gcM  is  hammered  by  the 
gold-beaters,  until  it  is  the  thirty  thousandth  part 
of  a  line  ify  thickness,  and  will  cover  fifty  square 
inches.  Each  square  inch  may  be  divided  into 
two  hundred  strips,  and  each  strip  into  two 
•  hundred  parts,  «ach  of  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
eye;  consequently  a  square  inch  contains  forty 
thousand  visible  parts,  which,  multiplied  by  fifty, 
the  number  of  square  inches  which  a  grain  of  gold 
will  make,  gives  two  million  parts  which  may  be 
teen  by  the  naked  eye.  A  still  more  striking  in- 
stance is  afforded  by  <  the  manufacturer  of  gold 
lace.  In  making  this,  they  gild  a  bar  of  silver, 
and  afterwards  draw  it  out  in^to  wire,  by  passing  it 
successively  through  holes  of  various  magnitudes 
in  plates  of  steel.  By  this  means,  the  surfece  is 
prodigiously  augmented;  notwithstanding  which, 
it  remains  gilded,  so  as  to  preserve  am  unifoi'm 
appearance,  even  when  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope. It  has  been  calculated  that  sixteen  ounces 
of  gold,  which,  if  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  would  not 
Measure  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  its  side,  will 
completely  gild  a  quantity  of  silver  wire  sufficient 
to  circumscribe  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth. 

Ife  animalcules  which  cart  be  s^ert  only  by  the 
microscope,  we  perceive  an  organization  which  is 
probably  accompanied  by  a  circulation  of  <:ertain 
fluids,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  larger  animals. 
How  inconceivably  small  must  then  be  the  particles 
of  their  blood  or  juices  through  psuts  of  their 
bodies  which  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  the 
highest  magnifiers  t 

Odoriferous  bod^s   also    affi>rd    extraordinary 
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instances  of  the  extreme  tnimiteness  of  the  nltU 
mate  atoms  of  matter. 

A  single  grain  of  musk  will  fill  for  several  years 
with  its  odour  an  apartment  where  the  air  is  often 
renewed ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  musk  must 
send  off  particles  continually  to  mix  with  every 
part  of  the  air  of  the  apartinent,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived,  that  they  must  be  inconceivably  minute., 

The  particles  of  light  also,  as  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly  explained  when  we  treat  of  optics,  must 
be  small  beyond  all  conception. 

Mobitity  means  that  property  by  which  matter 
is  capable  of  being  moved  from  one  part  of  space 
to  another. 

Extenmn  has,  by  some,  been  considered  as  a 
distinguishing  property  of  matter;  but  as  space  is 
also  extended,  this  cannot  be  reckoned  a  charac^ 
teristic.  Mere  space  differs  essentially  from  matter, 
having  no  other  property  except  extension:  it  may 
be  resolved  into  parts  by  the  mind,  but  these  parts 
are  not  capable  of  actual  separation  from  each 
other,  and  it  cannot  give  any  resistance  to  bodies 
moving  through  it 

Besides  these,  matter  possesses  a  property  which 
is  called  inertia,  or  inactivity  j  by  which  it  would 
always  continue  in  whatever  state  it  was  put, 
whether  of  rest  or  motion,  unless  prevented  by 
some  external  force. 

Most  of  the  bodies  with  which  we  are  generally 
acquainted  are  capable  of  existing  in  two  distinct 
states}  viz.  that  of  sdidity  and  fluiility. 

In  solids,  the  parts  cohere  togedier,  and  the 
body  must  be  moved  in  a  mass:  a  block  of  stone 
and  a  piece  of  wood  are  familiar  instances. 

In  fluids,  the  particles  are  but  weakly  con- 
nected, their  mutual  cohesion  being  in  a  great 
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6  OF  MATTER  AND  ITS  JPltOPERTIES. 

measure  prevented  by  some  interfering  cause. 
Fluids  have  been  defined  to  be  bodies  whose  parts 
yield  to  the  smallest  force  impressed,  and  by 
yielding,  are  easily  moved  among  each  other. 
It  should  be  Observed,  however,  that  all  fluids 
offer  some  resistance  to  bodies  moving  through 
them.  The  essential  difference  between  the  state 
of  solidity  and  that  of  fluidity  is  not  accurately 
known ;  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
particles  of  fluids  are  spherical,  and  hence  admitted 
of  free  motion  over  each  other,  whilst  those  of 
solids  are  angular,  which  occasioned  an  entangling: 
but  solids  and  fluids  are  often  convertible  into  each 
other;  as  water  into  ice,  metals  into  a  state  of 
fusion,  mercury  into  a  solid  state  by  freezing,  &c.; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  these  cases  the 
figures  of  the  particles  are  changed. 

Others  have  supposed  that  the  particles  of  fluids 
are  never  in  actual  contact,  being  kept  apart  by 
caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat:  this  doctrine  is  ren- 
dered plausible,  by  observing  that  most  solids  are 
rendered  fluid  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity  of  heat;  and,  on  the  contrary,  most  fluids  are 
reduced  to  the  solid  state  by  its  abstraction ;  but 
while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  form  and  mode 
of  existence  of  the  particles  of  matter,  this  subject 
must  remain  extremely  obscure. 

Fluids  are  distinguished  into  non-elastic  and 
elastic.  Non-elastic  Fluids  are  those  whose  dimen- 
sions are  not,  at  least  as  to  ordinary  sense,  afiected 
by  compression;  hence  they  are  also  called  income 
pressible  fluids;  such  as  water,  oil,  mercury,  &c. 

Of  non-elastic  fluids,  some  are  distinguished  by 
the  property  of  liquidity  or  humidity;  which  im- 
plies wetting  or  adhering  to  other  substances:  thus 
water,  <y&i  milk,  &c.  are  liquids.    Melted  metals 
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and  mercury,  thongh  fluids^  bave  not  this  property 
o£  adhering  to  bodies  in  contact  with  thenu 

Elastic  Jluids^  on  the  contrary,  are  those  which 
are  reduced  into  less  space  by  pressure,  and  which 
return  to  their  former  vohimewfaen  the  pressure  is 
withdrawn;  hence  they  are  called  also  compressible 
fluids:  such  are  the  different  kinds  of  air* 

As  all  bodies  seem  to  possess  attraction,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  one  of  the  properties  of  matter;  but  this 
quality  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  oiur  idea  of 
body  or  substance,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
space;  and  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
attraction,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  many  species 
of  bodies,  it  would  be  too  much  to  assume  this  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  matter:  and  we  are 
uncertain  whether  it  be  an  adventitious  quality,  or 
whether  it  forms  one  of  the  essential  properties  of 
substance. 

MOTION. 

Motion  has  been  defined  to  be  a  change  of  place, 
or  the  act  by  which  a  body  corre^>onds  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  space  at  difierent  times.  It  is  by  motion 
alone  that  we  know  the  existence  of  bodies,  and 
that  a  relation  is  established  between  them  and 
our  senses:  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  all  the 
changes  that  happen  in  the  system  of  bodies,  de- 
pend immediately  upon  it;  hence  modem  philoso- 
phers have,  applied  tiiemselves  with  peculiar  ardour 
to  investigate  its  laws. 

In  considering  motion^  several  circumstances 
must  be  attended  to. 

1.  The  force  which  impresses  the  motion. 

2.  The  direction  of  the  motion. 

3.  The  space  passed  over  by  the  moving  body. 

B  4  / 
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4.  The  time  employed  in  going  over  this  space. 

5.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  moving  body. 
(J.  The  force  with  which  it  strikes  another  body 

that  is  opposed  to  it. 

In  a  mechanical  sense,  every  body,  by  its  inertia, 
resists  all  change  of  state.  If  at  rest,  it  will  not 
begin  to  move  of  itself;  and  if  motion  is  commu* 
nicated  to  it  by  another  body,  it  will  continue  to 
move  for  ever  uniformly,  except  it  be  stopped  by 
an  external  agent.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  see  any 
instances  of  bodies  continuing  to  move  for  ever, 
after  being  once  put  in  motion ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  all  tlie  bodies  which  we  see  are  acted 
upon  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  their  motions 
gradually  destroyed  by  friction.  For  if  the  friction 
is  diminished  by  any  means,  the  motion  will  con- 
tinue much  longer;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
friction  entirely,  it  lessens,  and  at  last  destroys,  all 
motions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  familiar  in- 
stance may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  this  tendency 
of  bodies  to  continue  in  their  present  state,  whether 
of  rest  or  motion.  If  a  man  be  standing  in  a  boat, 
with  his  back  to  the  shore  when  it  is  pushed  oflF, 
he  is  in  danger  of  falling  backwards,  until  he 
gradually  acquires  the  motion  of  the  boat;  and  if, 
after  the  boat  has  been  in  motion  some  time,  it  be 
suddenly  stopped,  he  will  fall  forwards,  because  his 
tendency  wiU  then  be  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
motion. 

The  velocity  of  motion  is  estimated  by  the  time 
employed  in  moving  over  a  certain  space,  or  by  the 
space  moved  over  in  a  certain  time.  The  less  the 
time,  and  the  greater  the  space  moved  over,  the 
greater  is  the  velocity.  To  ascertain  the  degree 
of  this  swiftness,  or  velocity,  the  space  run  H)ver 
must  be  divided  by  the  time.     For  example,  sup- 
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pose  a  body  moves  over  one  thousand  yards  in  ten 
minutes,  its  vdocity  will  be  one  hundred  yards  per 
minute;  because  one  hundred  is  the  quotient  of 
one  thousand,  divided  by  ten.  If  we  would  com- 
pare the  velocity  of  two  bodies  A  and  B,  of  which 
A  moves  over  fifty-four  yards  in  nine  minutes,  and 
B  ninety-six  yards  in  six  minutes,  the  velocity  of  A 
will  be  that  of  B  in  th^  proportion  of  six  (the  quo- 
tient of  fifty-four  divided  by  nine)  to  sixteen,  (the 
quotient  of  ninety-six  divided  by  six.)  To  know 
the  space  run  over,  the  velocity  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  time:  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  either  the  ve- 
locity or  the  time  be  increased,  the  space  run  over 
will  be  greater.  If  the  velocity  be  doubled,  then 
the  body  will  move  over  twice  the  space  in  the 
same  time;  or  if  the  time  be  twice  as  great,  then 
the  space  will  be  doubled :  but  if  the  velocity  and 
time  be  both  doubled,  then  will  the  space  be  four 
times  as  great. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  when  two  bodies  move 
over  unequal  spaces  in  unequal  times,  their  veloci- 
ties are  to  each  other^  as  the  quotients  arising  from 
dividing  the  spaces  run  over  by  the  times. .  If  two 
bodies  move  over  unequal  spaces  in  the  same  time, 
their  velocities  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  spaces 
passed  over.  And  if  two  bodies  move  over  equal 
spaces  in  unequal  times,  then  their  reactive  ve- 
locities will  be  inversely  as  the  time  employed; 
that  is,  if  A  in  one  minute,  and  B  in  two  minutes, 
run  over  one  hundred  yards,  the  velocity  of  A  will 
be  that  of  B,  as  two  to  one. 

If  a  body  in  motion  tend  always  to  the  same 
point,  its  motion  is  said  to  be  rectilinear,  or  in  a 
straight  line.  If  it  continually  changes  its  direct 
tion^  it  is  said  to  have  a  curvilinec^  motion. 
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If  a  body  be  acted  upon  only  by  one  force,  or 
by  several  in  the  same  direction^  its  motion  will  be 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  movii^  force 
acts;  such  is  the  motion  of  a  boat  which  a  man 
draws  to  him  with  a  rope.  This  is  called  simple 
motion.  But  if  several  powers,  differently  directed, 
act  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  as  it  cannot  obey 
them  all,  it  will  move  in  a  direction  somewhere  be- 
tween them;  this  is  denominated  compotmd  motion^ 

Suppose  a  body  A  (plate  1.  fig  1.)  to  be  acted 
upon  by  another  body  in  the  direction  A  B;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  impelled  by  another  in  the 
direction  A  C  j  then  it  will  move  in  the  direction 
A  D;  and  if  the  lines  A  B,  A  C,  be  made  of 
lengths  proportionate  to  the  forces,  and  the  lines 
C  D,  D  B,  drawn  parallel  to  them,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  A  BCD;  then  the  line 
which  the  body  A  will  describe,  will  be  the  diago- 
nal A  D;  and  the  length  of  this  line  will  represent 
the  forc^  with  which  the  body  will  move.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  a  body  be  impelled  by  equal  forces 
acting  at  right  angles  to  each  oth^,  that  it  will 
move  in  tiie  diagonal  of  a  square;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  direction,  or  degree  of  force  by  which 
the  powers  act,  the  above  method  will  always  give 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  moving  body. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  know  tiie  effect 
which  the  joint  action  of  two  powers  have  upon  a 
body,  and  the  force  and  direction  of  one  of  them, 
it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  the  other.  For  suppose  A  D 
to  be  the  direction  and  force  with  which  the  body 
moves,  and  A  B  to  be  one  of  the  impelling  forces, 
then,  by  completing  the  parallelogram,  the  other 
power  A  C  is  found. . 

Instances  in  nature,  of  motion  produced  by 
several  powers  acting  at  the  same  time,  are  innu* 

19 
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merable.  A  ship  impelled  by  the  wind  ^nd  tide  is 
well  known.  A  paper  kite  acted  upon  by  the 
wind  and  the  string,  is  another. 

A  body  is  said  to  have  an  uniform  motion,  when 
it  moves  over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  Motion 
is  said  to  be  accelerated^  if  its  velocity  con- 
tinually increases ;  to  be  uniformly  accelerated,  if 
its  velocity  increases  equally  in  equal  times. 

If  we  suppose  a  body  to  be  put  in  motion  by  a 
single  impulse,  and  moving  uniformly,  to  receive  a 
a  new  impulse  from  the  same  direction,  its  velocity 
will  be  augmented,  and  it  will  go  on  with  the 
augmented  velocity.  If  at  each  instance  of  its 
motion,  it  receive  a  new  impulse,  the  velocity  will 
be  continually  increasing ;  and  if  this  impulse  be 
always  equal,  the  velocity  will  be  uniformly 
accelerated. 

Motion  is  said  to  be  retarded,  if  its  velocity  con- 
tinually decreases ;  and  to  be  unff>rmb/  retarded, 
if  its  velocity  decreases  equally  in  equal  times. 

Motion  has  been  also  divided  into  absolute  and 
relative. " 

Absolute  motion  is  the  change  of  absolute  plac^ 
or  the  application  of  a  body  to  different  parts  oC 
infinite  and  immoveable  space. 

Relative  motion  is  a  change  of  the  situation  ciihe 
body  with  respect  to  other  bodies. 

These  two  kinds  of  motions  may  be  expkuned  in 
the  following  manner:  were  the  earth  immoveat^ 
fixed,  then  a  boat  goii^.down  a  river  would  be  in 
absolute  motion,  while  a  man  sitting  on  the  deck 
would  partake  of  this  motion,  yet  he  would  not 
change  his  situation  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  tiie 
boat. 

Again,  if  the  man  were  to  walk  on  the  deck 
from  the  stem  to  thfe  stem,  just  as  fast  as  the  boat 
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mpved,  be  Would  be  in  motion  relatively  to  the 
boat,  but  would  not  change  his  situation  with 
respect  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  would,  in 
fact,  be  absolutely  at  rest. 

But,  in  strictness,  as  the  earth  is  in  constant 
motion  round  its  own  axis,  and  also  round  the  sun, 
all  the  bodies  on  its  surface  can  only  be  considered 
as  relatively  at  rest,  the  whde  partaking  in  reality 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Again,  we  can  only 
judge  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  relatively  to  the 
sun,  which  s^ems  the  fixed  body;  yet  it  is  the 
opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the  sun,  and  perhaps 
all  the  stars,  are  in  motion;  but  we  can  have 
no  idea  of  their  absolute  motion,  because  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  heavenly  body  we  can  be 
certain  is  absolutely  at  re$t,  to  which  we  can  refer 
their  motions. 

Hence  we  can  consider  all  the  motions  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  only  as  relative;  abso- 
lute.motion  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The j^ce  with  which  a  body  moves,  or  which  it 
would  exert  upon  another  body  opposed  to  it,  is 
always  in  |)roportion  to  its  Velocity  multiplied  by 
Ills  weight  r  or  quantity  of  matter.  This  force  is 
called  the  momentum  of  the  body;  for  if  two  equal 
bodies  move  with  different  velocities,  it  is  evident 
that  their  forces,  or  momenta,  are  as  their  velo- 
cities; and  if  two  bodies  move  with  the  same 
velocity,  their  momenta  aie  as  their  quantities  of 
matter;  therefore,  in  all  cases,  their  momenta 
must  be  as  the  products  of  their  quantities  of  mat- 
ter and  their  velocities.  This  rule  is  the  foun- 
dation  of  mechanics. 

ATTRACTION. 

By  attraction,  we  mean  the  fejndency  that  bodies 
have  to  approach  each  other. 
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Attraction  is  distinguished  into  various  kinds  j 
but  as  the  causes  of  each  are  entirely  unknown,  it 
is  uncertain  whether  some  of  them  be  not  different 
modifications  of  the  same. 

They  are,  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  of  gravi- 
tatio7h  of  electricity^  of  magnetism,  and  chemical 
attractions. 

The  attraction  of  cohesion  takes  place  between 
bodies  only,  when  they  are  at  such  very  small  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  that  they  appear  to  the 
eye  to  be  in  contact. 

If  two  pieces  of  lead  be  scraped  dean  with  a 
knife,  and  squeezed  together,  they  will  adhere  so 
firmly,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated.  The 
same  will  take  place  with  planes  of  glass,  or  mar- 
ble, which  have  been  wetted  with  water. 

It  is  probably  the  various  degrees  of  cohesion 
which  different  sorts  of  matter  possess,  that  give 
their  relative  degrees  6f  tenacity  or  hardness. 

The  attraction  of  solids  acting  on  fluids  at  very 
small  distances  constitutes  capiUary  attraction.  If 
a  glass  tube  with  a  fine  bore  be  held  perpen- 
dicularly in  water,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
\vater  will  rise,  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  that 
in  the  vessel:  and  if  a  number  of  tubes  having 
bores  of  different  diameters  be  used  together,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  water  will  rise  highest  in  the 
tube  with  the  smallest  bore.  Also,  if  two  pieces 
of  glass  be  kept  perpendicularly,  and  very  near  to 
each  other  in  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  between  the 
glasses.  This  is  owing  to  the  attraction  ol  the 
glass  which  acts  upoii  the  water.  If  a  woollen 
thread  be  hung  over  the  edge  of  a  basin  foil  of 
water,  the  water  will  be  attracted  by  the  thread, 
and  made  to  flow  over  in  drops. 
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It  is  by  this  attraction  that  the  sap  rises  in  trees 
and  plants,  and  that  water  will  ascend  in  a  sponge^ 
or  other  porous  substance. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation  or  gramtt/  is  the 
force  which  all  the  masses  of  matter  exert  upon 
each  other  at  all  distances. 

The  reason  why  a  body  falls  to  the  ground  was 
long  unknown,  and  it  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who 
firstaccountedforit,  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

This  idea  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  him,  on 
observing  an  apple  fall  whilst  sitting  in  his  garden, 
which  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  use  to  which  a 
man  of  genius  turns  every  observation  he  makes: 
he  supposed  that  the  stone  fell  towards  the  earth, 
because  it  was  drawn,  or  attracted  by  it.  By  re- 
flecting upon  this  principle,  he  extended  it  to 
account  for  many  of  the  phenomena  which  till 
then  could  not  be  expldned. 

It  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  every  particle  of  matter  is  endued 
with  an  attractive  power,  which  it  exerts  at  all 
distances  on  every  other  particle,  though  the 
attraction  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  distance. 

By  this  attraction,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  re- 
tained in  their  places  by  their  action  on  each 
other;  the  planets  and  comets  all  gravitating 
towards  the  sun  and  towards  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  sun  towards  them,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  each. 

If  two  bodies,  which  contain  equal  quantities  of 
matter,  were  placed  at  ever  so  great  a  distance  from 
one  another,  and  then  left  at  liberty  in  free  space, 
and  if  there  were  no  other  bodies  in  the  universe 
to  affect  them,  they  would  fall  equally  swift  towards 
each  other,  and  would  meet  in  a  point  which  was 
half  way  between  them  at  first.    Or  if  two  bodies. 
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ccmtaining  unequal  quantities  of  matter^  were 
placed  at  any  distance,  and  left  in  the  same  manner 
at  liberty,  they  would  fall  towards  one  another 
with  velocities  which  would  be  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  quantities  of  matter; 
and  moving  faster  and  faster  in  their  mutual  ap- 
proach, would  at  last  meet  in  a  point  as  much^ 
nearer  to  the  place  from  which  the  heavier  body 
began  to  fall,  than  to  the  place  from  which  the 
lighter  began  to  fall,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  former  exceeded  that  in  the  latter. 

The  esutb.  attracts  all  bodies  on  its  surface,  and 
they  are  all  drawn  towards  the  center  of  the  earth; 
consequendy  bodies  fall  every  where  perpendicular 
to  its  surface,  and  therefore  in  opposite  directions 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  As  it  acts  upon 
all  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  quantities  of  mat- 
ter, it  is  this  attractive  force  that  constitutes  the 
weight  of  bodies. 

In  all  places  equidistant  from  the  center  of  the 
globe,  the  force  of  gravity  is  equal:  but  this 
power  is  greatest  at  the  earth's  surface,  from 
whence  it  decreases  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
but  not  both  ways  in  the  same  proportion;  for, 
upwards,  the  force  of  gravity  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases; 
so  that  at  &  double  distance  from  the  centre  above 
the  surface,  the  force  would  be  only  one  fourth 
of  what  it  is  at  the  surface :  but  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  power  decreases  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  intensity  is  directly  as  the  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  not  as  the  square  of  the  distance; 
sd  that  at  the  distance  of  half  a  semi-diameter 
from  the  centre,  the  force  would  be  but  half  what 
it  is  at  the  surface;  at  one  third  of  the  semi- 
diameter»  the  force  would  be  one  thirds  and  so  ou. 
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As  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  the  earth,  sodoe^ 
the  earth  gravitate  towards  all  bodies,  as  well  as 
bodies  to  particular  parts  of  the  earth,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  attraction  which  mountains  exhibit 
on  a  plumb-line,  drawing  it  towards  Ihem  so  that 
it  does  not  tend  exactly  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  cause  of  gravity  is  totally  unknown. 

It  is  observed  that  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  with 
a  velocity  constantly  increasing,  which  is  an  in- 
stance of  accelerated  motion  caused  by  the  con- 
stant  action  of  gravity. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  the  time  of  de- 
scent of  a  falling  body  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  very  small  equal  parts;  the  impression  of  gravity 
in  the  first  instant  would  make  the  body  descend 
with  a  proportionate  and  uniform  velocity;  but  in 
the  second  instant,  the  body,  receiving  a  new  im- 
pulse from  gravity  in  addition  to  the  first,  would 
move  with  twice  the  velocity  as  before;  in  the 
third  instant,  it  would  have  three  times  the  velocity, 
and  so  on. 

To  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  accelerated  motion, 
let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  (Plate  1. 
fig  2.)  A  B  expresses  the  time  which  a  body 
takes  to  fall,  and  B  C  the  velocity  acquired  at  the 
end  of  the  fall.  Let  A  B  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  equal  parts  indefinitely  small,  and  from  each  of 
these  divisions  suppose  lines,  as  D  E,  drawn  parallel 
to  B  C;  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
those  lines  will  express  the  velocities  of  the  falling 
body  in  the  several  respective  points  of  time,  each 
being  greater  than  the  other,  by  a  certain  quantity 
of  increase,  which  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
triangle.  Now,  the  spaces  described  in  the  same 
time  are  in  proportion  to  the  velocities  j  and  the 
sum  of  the  spaces  described  in  all  the  small  portions 
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of  time  is  equal  to  the  space  described  from  the 
beginning  of  the  &il.  But  the  sum  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  B  C,  taken  indefinitely  near  to  each 
other,  constitutes  the  area  of  the  triangle.  There- 
fore  the  space  described  by  a  falling  body,  in  the 
time  expressed  by  A  B,  with  an  uniformly  accele- 
rated velocity,  of  which  the  last  degree  is  expressed 
by  B  C,  will  be  represented  by  the  area  of  the 
triangle  ABC. 

'Let  us  now  suppose,  that  gravity  ceased  to  act, 
and  that  the  body  moved  during  another  portion 
of  time,  B  F,  equal  A  B,  witii  the  acquired  velocity 
represented  by  B  C.  As  the  space  moved  over  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  by  the  time,  the 
rectangle  B  C  F  G  will  represent  the  space  moved 
over  in  this  second  portion  of  time,  which  is  twice 
the  triangle  ABC;  and  consequently  twice  the 
space  is  moved  over  with  the  accelerating  velocity 
in  the  same  time. 

But  if  we  suppose  gravity  still  to  act,  besides 
the  space  B  C  F  G,  which  it  would  have  moved 
over  by  its  acquired  velocity,  we  must  add  the 
triangle  C  G  H  for  the  e£^ct  of  the  constant 
action  of  gravity;  therefore,  in  this  second  portion 
of  time,  the  body  moves  over  three  times  the  space 
as  in  the  first.  .In  like  manner,  it  may  be  easily 
seen  by  the  figure,  that  in  the  next  portion  it 
would  move  over  five  times  the  space;  in  the  next, 
seven  times  the  space ;  and  so  on  in  arithmetical 
progression.  And  as  the  velocities  of  falling 
bodies  are  in  proportion  to  the  spaces  run  over,  it 
follows  that  the  velocities  in  each  instant  increase 
as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7>  9f  &c. 

Itt  follows  from  tWs,  that  the  space  run  over  is  as 
the  square  of  the  time;  that  is,  in  twice  the 'time, 
a  body  will  fall  with  four  times  the  velocity;  in 
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thrice  the  time»  with  nine  times  the  velocity^  &c.) 
for»  in  the  first  time»  there  was  bttt  one  space  run 
Over;  the  square  of  1  is  1 ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  time  there  are  four  spaces  run  over,  one  in 
tine  first,  and  three  in  the  second;  the  squsure  of  3 
i»  4 :  at  the  end  erf  the  third  time,  there  are  nine 
spaces  run  over;  the  square  of  3i&9'  and  so  on. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  figure. 

It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  a  body  falling 
from  a  height  moves  at  the  rate  of  16^  feet  in  the 
fir^  second  ;  and^  as  has  been  shown  above,  ac- 
quires a  velocity  of  twice  that,  or  S2^  feet  in  a 
second.  At  the  end  of  the  next  second^  it  will 
liave  fallen  64|  feet,  the  space  bdng  as  the  square 
oi  the  time :  the  square  of  2  is  4,  and  4  times  16^ 
k  64f .  By  the  same  rule  it  may  be  found,  that 
in  the  third  second  it  will  fall  144  feet ;  in  the 
next  256  feet,  and  so  on*  It  is  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  by  this  velocity  is  meant,  what 
bodies  would  acquire,  if  they  were  to  fall  through 
a  space  where  lliere  was  no  air ;  for  its  resistance 
considerably  diminishes  their  velocity  in  falling. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  if  two  forces 
act  uniformly  upon  a  body,  they  will  cause  it  to. 
move  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  if  one  only,  or  both, 
continually  change  their  direction,  or  intensity  of 
force,  the  body  will  describe  a  curve.  If  one  of 
the  forces  uniformly  impel  the  body  in  a  straight 
4in€,  while  the  other  uniformly  draws  it  towards  a 
centre,  the  body  will  move  in  a  circle:  an  ex- 
^ample  of  which  is  seen  in  a  stone  in  a  sling  that  is 
swung  round  by  the  hand.  If  at  any  point  of  the 
revolution  one  of  the  forces  should  ceme  to  act> 
tbetf  the  body  will  obey  the  other  force ;  if,  for 
instance,;  the  string  be  let  go,  the  stone  will  fly  off 
in  a  straight  Hne,  which  wiU  be  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  in  which  it  moved.  Digi,,ed  by  (^oogle 
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It  k  this  t^dency  to  recede  from  the  centre 
t^ich  is  caUed  the  centrifiigal  force :  tiie  power 
whidh  draws  it  to  the  centre  is  called  the  centric 
petal  fiwrce. 

If  the  direction  of  the  forces  continue  the  same^ 
and  if  one  of  them  is  accelerating  or  retarding^  the 
body  will  likewise  describe  a  curve.  Thus  if*  a 
ball  be  projected  from  a  cannon,  it  receives  an 
impulse,  which,  if  there  was  no  resistance  from  the 
air,  and  if  it  were  not  acted  upon  by  gravity, 
would  cause  it  to  move  always  in  a  straight  line : 
but  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  cannon, 
gravity  acts  upon  it  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  ground,  and  continuing  to  do  so,  becomes  an 
uniformly  accelerating  force :  hence  the  ball  comes 
at  lengtli  to  the  ground,  having  described  in  a 
course  a  curved  line. 

if  the  air  were  wanting,  it  can  be  calculated 
that  this  curve  would  be  a  parabola ;  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  projectiles  and  the 
art  of  gunnery.  But  the  resistance  of  tlie  air  and 
other  causes  occasion  projected  bodies  to  deviate 
considerably  from  the  parabolic  curve,  and  rendex: 
it  more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be  to  cal- 
culate the  distance  to  which  they  may  be  sent. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  above,  that  probably 
all  bodies  have  attraction,  yet  in  several  acknow- 
ledged species  of  matter  no  weight  is  discoverable. 
Matter  has  accordingly  been  divided  abo  into|ion- 
derahle  and  imponderable. 

The  first  consists  of  aU  known  solid  bodies 
and  non-elastic  fluids,  together  with*  air  or 
gas,  all  of  which  have  a  sensible  weight  or 
gravity.  The  second  includes  caloric  or  the 
matter  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  tiie  magnetic 
fluid,   &c. ;  none  (rf  which  can  be  discovered  ta 
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have  any  weight.  But  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
we  are  not  yet  sufficiendy  acquaitited  with  this 
latter  class:  among  modem  philosophers,  there 
are  various  opinions  even  as  to  their  ei^ist^ce  as 
distinct  ispecies  of  matter,  some  considering  the 
phenomena  occasioned  by  them  as  arising  from; 
various  modifications  of  motion  only. 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  that  point 
about  which  all  its  parts  exactly  balance  each 
other. 

Hence  if  a  body  be  suspended  or  supported  by 
this  point,  it  will  rest  in  any  position  into  which  it 
i^  put.  Also,  whatever  supports  that  point  bears 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body ;.  and  while  it  is  sup-, 
ported,  the  body  cannot  fall.  We  may  therefore 
consider  the  whole  weight  of  a  body  as  centred  in 
tliis  point. 

The  <;ommon  centre  of  gravity  of  two  or  more 
bodies  is  the  point  about  which  they  would  equi-^ 
ponderate  or  rest  in  any  position.  If  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  (Plate  1. 
fig.  3.)  be  connected  by  the  right  line  A  B,  the 
distances  A  C,  and  B  C,  from  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  C,  are  reciprocally  as  the  weights  or 
bodies  A  and  B ;  that  is,  A  G  :  B  C  : :  B  :  A. 

If  a  li{ie  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  body,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is  called^ 
the  line  (^  direction,  })ec3,use  it  is  the  line  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  describe  if  the  body  fell 
freely. 

^  It  is  the  property  of  this  line,  that  while  it  falls 
within  the  baae  upon  which  the  body  stands,  the 
body  cannot  fall ;  but  if  it  fall  without  the  base, 
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the  body  will  tumble.  Thus  the  inclining  body 
A  B  C  D  (fig.  4.)  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  E, 
.  stands  firmly  on  its  base  C  D  I  K,  because  the  line 
of  direction  E  F  falls  within  the  base.  But  if  a 
weight,  as  A  B  G  H,  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
body,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body  and 
weight  together  is  raised  to  L:  and  then,  as  the 
line  of  direction  L  D  falls  without  the  base  at  D, 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  supported,  and  the 
whole  body  and  weight  will  tumble  down  together. 

Hence  appears  the  absurdity  of  people's  rising 
hastily  in  a  coach  or  boat,  when  it  is  likely  to 
overset;  for  by  that  means,  they  raise  the  centre  of 
gravity  so  far  as  to  endanger  throwing  it  quite  out 
of  the  base,  and  if  they  do,  they  overset  the 
vehicle  effectually :  whereas,  had  they  kept  down 
to  the  bottom,  they  would  have  brought  the  line 
of  direction,  and  consequently  the  ceutre  of  gra- 
vity, farther  within  the  base, .  and  by  that  means 
might  have  saved  themsfelves. 

The  broader  the  base,  and  the  nearer  the  line  of 
direction  is  to  the  middle  or  centre  of  it,  the  more 
firmly  does  the  body  stand.  On  the  contrary,  the 
narrower  the  base,  and  the  nearer  the  line  of  direc- 
tion is  to  the  side  of  it,  the  more  easily  may  the 
body  be  overthrown;  a  less  change  of  position 
being  sufficient  to  remove  the  line  of  direction  out 
of  the*  base  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  a  sphere  is  so  easily  rolled 
upon  a  horizontal  plane;  and  that  it  is  so  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  make  things  which  are  sharp- 
pointed,  to  stand  upright  on  the  point. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  if  the  plane  on  which  a  heavy  body  is  placed, 
be  inclinedf  the  body  will  slide^down  upon  the 
plane,  whilst  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the 
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base;  but  it  will  tumble  or  roll  down,  when  that 
line  j^Is  without  the  base.  Thus  the  body  £ 
(fig.  5.}  will  only  slide  down  the  inclined  plane  C  D, 
whilst  the  body  B  rolls  down  upon  it. 

When  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base 
of  oiir  feet,  we  stand,  and  most  firmly,  when  it  is 
in  the  middle;  but  when  it  is  out  of  the  base,  we 
immediately  fall.  And  it  is  amusing  to  reflect 
upon  the  'various  methods  and  postures  which  we 
use,  to  retain  this  position,  or  to  recover  it  when 
lost,  without  our  being  sensible  of  it.  Thus  we 
bend  our  body  forward  when  we  rise  from  a  chair, 
or  when  we  go  up  stairs;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
man  leans  forward  when  he  carries  a  burden  upon 
his  back,  and  backward  when  he  carries  it  on  his 
breast;  and  to  the  right  or  left  side,  as  he  carries 
it  on  the  opposite  side. 

Many  of  the  feats  of  balancing  depend  solely 
upon  this  principle. 

REPULSION, 

As  observation  has  shewn  us,  that  there  are 
powers  in  nature,  by  which  not  only  the  larger 
masses,  but  also  the  smaller  portions  of  matter  have 
a  general  tendency  to  approach  each  other,  so  the 
same  experience  convinces  us  that  matter  is,  in 
some  cases,  endowed  with  a  repulsive  power,  by 
which  the  parts  recede  or  fly  off  from  each 
other.  Striking  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  magnet,  when  the  disagreeing  poles  are  pre- 
sented to  each  other;  and  also  in  electricity.  It 
would  appear  that  all,  or  most  bodies,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  power  of  repulsion,  by  which  they 
are  prevented  from  being  in  actual  contact,  even 
when  they  appear  to  the  sight  to  touch :  and  it 
may  be  calculated,  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
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pressure  ta  overcome  this  repulsioO)  so  as  to  make 
bodies  really  touch  each  c^her.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
states^  that  when  two  pieces  of  glass  ^e  placed 
so  as  to  appear  to  be  in  contact^  they  are  still  dis- 
tant from  each  other  tb^tj  of  an  inch  j  and  that 
by  pressure  this  distance  is  diminished,  although 
perhaps  the  contact  is  never  quite  perfect. 

Oil  and  water  seem  to  repel  each  other;  and 
when  drops  of  rain  run  over  green  cdbbage  leavesii^ 
it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  no  actual  contact,  firom. 
the  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  under  sur&ce 
<^  the  drop,  and  from  the  leaf  not  being  wetted* 
Many  other  familiar  instances  might  be  adduced 
of  the  existence  of  a  repulsive  power.  Its  laws  are^ 
less  known  than  those  of  attraction,  and  its  causer 
is  equally  obscure. 

* 
MECHANIC  POWERS. 

The  mechanical  powers  are  simple  instruments;, 
by  which  men  are  enabled  to  raise  weights,  move 
heavy  bodies,  and  overcome  resistances,  which, 
they  could  not  do  with  their  natural  strength  alone« 

These  simple  machines  are  six  in  number:  the 
lever,  the  pullet/,  the  wheel  and  aa:is,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw,-  and  of  combi- 
nations of  these  all  mechanical  engines  consist 

To  calculate  the  effect  produced  by  these,  as. 
well  as  by  all  other  machines,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  consider  what  must  be  the  power  to  keep  the 
weight  or  resistance  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or 
balance:  and  for  this  purpose,  in  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  calculation,  all  planes  are  considered 
as  perfectly  smooth  j  levers  to  be  inflexible,  and 
without  tliickness  or  weight  j  cords  perfectly  pli- 
able, and  without  diameter  j  and  machines  to  have 
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no  friction  or  inertia.     When  this  equiUbrinm  is 
established,  it  will  be  then  necessary  to  add  so 
much  more  power  as  will  be  suflScient  to  overcome  • 
the  friction  of  the  machine,  and  to  give  the  requi- 
site  velocity. 

THE  LEVER. 

The  lever  is  the  simplest  of  all  machines,  and 
is  only  a  straight  bar  of  iiron,  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial, supported  on,  and  moveable  round,  a  prop 
called  the  fulcrum. 

In  the  lever,  there  are  three  circumstances  to  be 
principally  attended  to:  1.  The^fcrww,  or  prop, 
by  which  it  is  supported,  or  on  which  it  turns  as  an 
axis,  or  centre  of  motion  :  2.  The  power  to  raise 
and  support  the  weight:.  3.  The  resistance  or 
weight  to  be  raised  or  sustained. 

The  points  of  stispension  are  those  points  where 
the  weights  really  are,  or  from  which  they  hang 
freely. 

The  power  and  the  weight  are  always  supposed 
to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  lever,  except  it  be 
otherwise  expressed. 

The  lever  is  distinguished  into  three  sorts,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  situations  of  the  fulcrum 
and  the  power,  with  respect  to  each  other. 

1.  When  the  fulcrum  is  placed  between  the 
power  and  the  weight. 

2.  When  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  end  of  the  lever,  the 
power  at  the  other,  and  the  weight  between  them. 

3.  When  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  end,  the  weight 
at  the  other,  and  the  power  applied  between  them. 

A  poker,  in  stirring  the  fire,  is  a  lever  of  the  first 
sort ;  the  bar  of  the  grate  upon  which  it  rests  is  the 
fulcrum  J  the  fire,  the  weight  to  be  overcome  j  and 
the  hand  is  the  power.  The  lever  of  the  first 
kind  is  principally  used  for  loosening  large  stones; 
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or  to  raise  great  weights  to  small  heights,  in  order 
to  get  ropes  under  them,  or  other  means  of  raising 
them  to  still  greater  heights. 

ABC  (Plate  1.  fig.  6.)  is  this  lever;  in  which  B 
is  the  fulcrum,  A  the  end  at  which  the  power  is 
applied,  and  C  the  end  where  the  weight  acts. 

To  find  when  an  equilibrium  will  take  place  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  weight,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  species  of  lever,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
what  has  formerly  been  mentioned,  that  when  the 
momenta,  or  quantities  of  force,  in  two  bodies  were 
equal,  they  would  balance  each  other.  Now,  let  us 
consider  when  this  will  take  place  in  the  lever.  Sup- 
pose the  lever  A  B  (fig.  70  to  be  turned  on  its  axis, 
or  fulcrum,  so  as  to  come  into  the  situation  D  C ; 
as  the  end  D  is  farthest  from  the  centre^of  motion, 
and  as  it  has  moved  through  the  arch  A  D  in  the 
same  time  as  the  end  B  moved  through  the  arch 
B  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  velocityxof  A  B  must 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  B.  But  the  mo- 
menta being  the  products  of  the  quantities  of  mat- 
ter multiplied  into  the  velocities,  the  greater  the 
velocity,  the  less  the  quantity  of  matter  need  be  to 
get  the  same  product.  Therefore,  as  the  velocity 
of  A  is  the  greatest,  it  will  require  less  matter  to 
produce  an  equilibrium  than  B. 

Let  us  next  see  how  much  more  weight  B  will  re- 
quire than  A,  to  balance.  As  the  radii  of  circles 
are  in  proportion  to  their  circumferences,  they  are 
also  proportionate  to  similar  parts  of  them;  there- 
fore, as  the  arches  A  D,  C  B,  are  similar,  the  ra- 
dius, or  arm,  D  E,  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
E  C  that  the  arch  A  D  bears  to  C  B.  But  the 
arches  A  D  and  C  B  represent  the  velocities  of  the 
ends  of  the  lever,  because  they  are  the  spaces 
which  they  moved  over  in  the  same  time;  therefore 
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the  itrms  D  E  and  £  C  may  also  represent  these 
velocities. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  ^n  equilibrium  will  take 
place,  when  the  length  of  the  arm  A  E  multi- 
plied into  the  power  A,  shall  equal  E  B  multiplied 
into  the  weight  B;  and  consequently,  that  the 
shorter  E  B  is,  the  greater  must  be  the  weight  B; 
that  is,  the  power  and  the  we^ht  must  be  to  each 
other  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum^ 
Thus,  suppose  A  E,  the  distance  of  the  power  from 
the  prop,  to  be  twenty  inches ;  and  E  B,  the  distance 
of  the  weight  from  the  prop,  to  be  dght  indies  ; 
also  the  weight  to  be  raised  at  B  to  be  five  pounds; 
then  the  power  to  be  applied  at  A  must  be  two 
pounds ;  because  the  distance  of  the  weight  from 
the  fulcrum  eight,  multiplied  into  the  weight  liv^ 
makes  forty;  therefore  twenty,  the  distance  of  the 
power  from  the  prop,  must  be  multiplied  by  two,  to 
get  an  equal  product;  which  will  produce  an  equili- 
brium. ^ 

It  is  obvious,  that  while  the  distance  of  the  power 
from  the  fulcrum  exceeds  that  of  the  weight  from 
the  fulcrum,  a  power  less  than  the  weight  will  raise 
it,  so  that  then  the  lever  affords  a  mechanical  ad- 
vantage: when  the  distance  of  the  power  is  less 
than  that  of  the  weight  from  the  prop,  the  power 
must  be  greater  than  the  weight  to  raise  it;  when 
both  the  aims  are  equal,  the  power  and  the  weight 
must  be  equal,  to  be  in  equilibrio. 

The  second  kind  of  lever,  when  the  weight  is  be- 
tween the  fulcrum  and  the  power,  is  represented  by 
Plate  1.  fig  8.  in  which  A  is  the  fulcrum,  B  the 
weight,  and  C  the  power.  The  advantage  gained 
by  this  lever,  as  in  the  first,  is  as  great  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  power  from  the  prop  exceeds  the  d^ 
tance  of  the  weight  from  it.     Thus,  if  the  point  a^ 
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@ii  nvihich  the  pcMi^ear  acts,  lie  seven  times  as  far 
&oin  A  as  the  paint  Z,  on  whitfh  the  weight  acta, 
then  onefKiand  appUed  ^t  C  wiU  mae  seven  poonds 
atB. 

liris  lever  skews  the  reason  why  two  men  carry- 
ing a  burden  upon  a  sticdc  between  them,  bear  shares 
of  the  burden  which  are  to  one  aaotfaer  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  their  distances  from  it.  For  it 
is.W€il  known,  that  the  nearer  either  of  them  is  to 
the  burden,  the^eater  share  he  bears  of  it;  and 
if  he  go  directiy  under  it,  fae  bears  the  whole.  So 
if  one  man  be  at  A,  and  the  oiJier  at  a,  having  the 
pole  or  stick  restti^  on  their  shoulders;  and  if  the 
burden  or  wdght  B  be  placed  &ve  times  as  near 
the  man  at  A,  as  it  is  to  the  man  at  a,  the  former 
will  bear  five  times  as  much  weight  as  the  latter. 

This  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  case  of  two 
horses  of  uae^al  strength  being  so  yoked,  as  that 
each  horse  may  draw  a  part  prc^rtionable  to  his 
strength  ;  which  is  done  by  so  dividing  the  beam 
they  pull,  that  the  point  of  traction  may  be  as 
much  nearer  to  the  stronger  horse  than  to  the 
weaker,  as  the  strength  of  the  former  excebds  that 
of  the  latter. 

To  this  kind  of  lever  may  be  reduced  oars,  rudi- 
ders  of  ships,  doors  turning  upon  hinges,  cutting- 
knives  which  are  fixed  at  the  point,  &c. 

If  in  this  lever  we  suppose  the  power  and  weight 
to  change  places,  so  tlui  the  power  may  be  be- 
tween the  weight  and  the  prq^,  it  will  become  a 
lever  of  the  third  Jcind;  in  which,  that  there  may 
be  a  balance  between  the  power  and  the  weight, 
the  inten^ty  of  the  power  must  exceed  the  inten- 
sity of  the  weight  just  as  much  as  the  distance  of 
the  weight  from  the  prop  exceeds  the  distance  of 
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the  power.  Thus,  let  E  (fig.  90  be  the  prop  of 
the  lever  E  F,  and  W  a  weight  of  one  pound, 
placed  three  times  as  far  from  the  prop  as  the 
power  Pacts  at  F,  by  the  cord  going  over  the 
fixed  pulley  D :  in  this  case,  the  power  must  be 
equal  to  three  pounds,  in  order  to  support  the 
weight  of  one  pound. 

To  this  sort  of  lever  are  generally  referred  the 
bones  of  a  man^s  arm ;  for  when  he  lifts  a  weight 
by; the  hand,  the  muscle  that  exerts  its  force  to 
•raise  that  weight  is  fixed  to  the  bone  about  one- 
tenth  part  as  far  below  the  elbow  as  the  hand  is. 
Arid  the  elbow  being  the  centre  round  which  Ae 
lower  part  of  the  arm  turns,  the  muscle  must  there- 
fore exert  a  force  ten  times  as  great  as  the  weight 
that  is  raised. 

.  Since  in  this  kind  of  lever  there  is  a  loss  of  power, 
it  is  used  only  through  convenience ;  as  in  the 
case  of  raising  a  ladder,  which  being  fixed  at  one 
one  end,  is  by  the  strength  of  a  man's  arms  reared 
against  a  wall. 

What  is  called  the  hamrner-lever  differs  in  no- 
thing but  its  form  from  a  lever  of  the  first  kind. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  its  use,  that  of  drawing  a 
naiL'out  of  wood  by  a  hammer. 
'  Suppose  the  shaft  of  a  hammer  to  be  five  times 
as  long  as  the  iron  part  which  draws  the  nail,  the 
lower  part  resting  on  the  board  as  a  fulcrum; 
then,  by  pulling  backwards  the  end  of  the  shaft,  a 
man  will  draw  a  nail  with  one-fifth  part  of  the 
power  that  he  must  use  to  pull  it  out  straight  with 
a  pair  of  pincers;  in  which  case,  the  nail  would 
move,  as  fast  as  his  hand  ;  but  with  the  hammer, 
the  hand  moves  five  times  as  much  as  the' nail,  by 
the  time  that  the  nail  is  drawn  out. 
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,.  Let  A  C  B  (fig.  10.)  represent  a  lever  of  this 
sort,  bended^  at  C,  which  is  its  prop,  or  centre  of 
motion.  P  is  a  power  acting  upon  the  longer  arm 
A  C,  at  A,  by  the  means  of  the  cord  D  A  going 
over  the  pulley  D  ;  and  W  is ,  a  weight  or  resist- 
ance acting  upon  the  end  B  of  the  shorter  arm^ 
C  B,  If  the  power  be  to  the  weight  as  C  B  is  to 
C  A,  they  are  in  equilibrio:  thus,  suppose  W  to 
be  five  pounds,  acting  at  the  distance  of  one  foot 
from  the  centre  of  motion  C,  and  P  to  be  one 
pound,  acting  at  A,  five  feet  from  the  centre  C, 
the  power  and  weight  will  just  balance  each  other. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  every  species  of  lever  there 
will  be  an  equilibrium,  when  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  ful- 
crum  is  to  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the 
fulcrum. 

In  making  experiments  with  models  of  the 
mechanic  powers,  some  difficulties  arise  from  the 
weight  of  the  materials;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
to  find  any  that  are  without  weight,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  perfectly  balanced,  before  the 
weights  and  powers  are  applied.  Thus  the  bar, 
used  in  making  experiments  on  levers,  has  the 
short  end  so  much  thicker  tlian  the  long  arm,  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  balance  it  on  the  prop. 

If  the  weight  to  be  raised  be  of  considerable 
bulk,  and  if  it  be  fixed  either  above  or  below  the 
end  of  the  lever,  it  will  vary  in  its  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  lever.  Let  A  B 
(fig.  11.)  represent  a  lever  having  a  weight  fixed 
above  it,  as  A,  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a, 
and  the  line  of  direction  a  b ;  then  is  b  the  point 
in  the  lever  on  which  the  weights  acts  :  but  if  the 
lever  be  moved  into  the  position  CD,  the  line  of 
directionof  the  weight  will  fall, nearer  to  the  ful- 
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crum  of  the  lever,  and  consequently  act  with  less 
force  upon  it ;  but  if  it  be  placed  in  the  position 
E  F,  the  line  of  diiection  will  fall  farther  from  the 
fiilcrum,  and  therefore  act  more  on  the  lever. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  fig.  12.  that 
opposite  effects  take  place,  when  tlie  weight  is 
below  the  lever. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  can  happen,  when  the 
weight  is  suspended  from  the  lever  by  a  rope,  be- 
cause the  point  of  suspension,  or  point  of  action, 
is  not  altered. 

•  When  two  draymen  carry  a  barrel  on  a  coulstaff, 
to  which  it  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  the  point  on 
which  the  weight  acts  not  being  altered  by  inclin- 
ing the  staff  in  going  up  or  down  hill,  there  will 
be  no  variation  in  the  weight  that  each  man  had 
to  support  on  beginning.  But  if  they  carry  the 
barrel  upon  two  dogs,  then'  the  weight  does  not 
swing,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  lever; 
therefore  the  point  on  which  the  weight  acts,  will, 
by  inclining  the  lever,  be  made  to  approach  the 
highest  end ;  and  the  first  man,  in  going  down 
hill,  by  having  this  point  removed  from  him,  will  be 
eased  in  part  of  his  burden  ;  and  the  last  man  will 
have  his  equally  increased. 

fiitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  power  and 
weight  acted  perpendicularly  upon  the  lever ;  but 
if  they  do  not,  they  act  with  less  force  upon  it ; 
the  power  should,  therefore,  if  possible,  be  always 
made  to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  lever. 

If  several  levers  be  combined  together  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  a  weight  being  appended  to  the 
first  lever,  may  be  supported  by  a  power  applied 
to  the  last,  aa  in  Plate  1«  fig.  13.  which  consists  of 
three  levers  of  the  first  kind,  and  is  so  contrived, 
that  a  power  applied  at  the  point  L  of  the  lever  C, 
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ttiajrsustiam  a  weight  at  the  iK)uit  S  of  the  lever  A, 
rfie  power  must  here  be  to  the  weight  in  a  ratio, 
or  proportion,  compounded  of  the  several  ratios 
which  those  powers  that  can  sustain  the  weight  by 
the  help  of  each  lever,  when  used  sin^y  and  apart 
from  the  rest,  have  to  the  weight-  For  instance, 
if  the  power  which  can  sustain  the  weight  P,  by 
the  help  of  the  lever  A,  be  to  the  weight  as  1  to  5 ; 
and  if  the  power  which  can  sustain  the  same 
weight,  by  the  lever  B  alone,  be  to  the  weight  as 
1  to  4  ;  and  if  the  power  which  could  sustain  the 
same  weight  by  the  lever  C,  be  to  the  weight  as 
1  to  5 }  then  the  power  which  will  si^tain  the 
weight  by  help  of  the  three  levers  jmned  together, 
will  be  to  the  weight  in  a  proportion  consisting  of 
the  several  proportions  multi^ied  together,  of  1  to 
4,  and  1  to  5 ;  that  is^  of  1  to  100. 

For  since,  in  the  lever  A,  a  power  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  weight  P  pressing  down  the  lever  at  L, 
is  suffici^tit  to  balance  the  weight,  and  since  it  is 
the  same  thing  whether  that  power  be  applied  t# 
the  lever  A  at  L^  or  the  lever  B  at  S,  the  point  S 
bearing  on  the  point  L,  a  power  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  weight  P,  being  applied  to  the  point  S  of 
the  lever  B,  will  support  the  weight;  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  same  power  being  implied  to  the 
point  L  of  the  lever  B,  and  pushing  the  same  up- 
ward, will  as  effectually  depress  the  pc»nt  S  of  the 
same  lever,  as  if  the  whole  power  were  applied  at 
S ;  consequently  a  power  equal  to  (Hie*fi>urth  of 
(me-fifth,  that  is,^  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  P, 
being  applied  to  the  point  L  of  the  lever  B,  and 
and  pushing  up  the  same,  will  support  the  weight; 
in  like  manner,  it  matters  not  whether  that  force 
be  applied  to  lie  pmnt  L  of  the  lever  B,  at  t(Sk  the 
point  S  of  the  lever  C,  since^  if  &  be  raised,  L^ 
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which  rests  on  it,  must,  be  raised  also ;  but  one- 
fifth  of  the  power  applied  at  the  point  L  of  the 
lever  C,  and  pressing  it  downwards,  will  as  effec- 
tually raise  the  point  S  of  the  same  lever,  as  if  the 
whole  power  were  applied  at  S,  and  pushed  up  the 
same ;  consequently  a  power  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
one-twentieth,  that  is,  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
weight  P,  being  applied  to  the  point  L  of  the 
lever  C,  will  balance  the  weight  at  the  point  S  of 
the  lever  A. 

This  method  of  combining  levers  is  frequently 
used  in  machines  and  instruments,  and  is  of  great 
service,  either  in  obtaining  a  greater  power,  or  in 
applying  it  with  more  convenience. 

The  balancey  an  instrument  of  very  extensive 
use  in  comparing  the  weights  of  bodies,  is  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind,  whose  arm's  are  of  equal  length. 
The  points  from,  which  the  weights  are.  suspended, 
being  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
will  move  with  equal  velocity;  consequently,  if 
equal  weights  be  applied,  their  momenta  wiU  be 
equal,  and  the  balance  will  remain  in  equilibrio. 

In  order, to  have  a  balance  as  perfect  as  possible, 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

1.  The  arms  of  the  beam  ought  to  be  exactly 
equal,  both  as  to  weight  and  length.- 

2.  The  points  from  which  the  scales  are  sus-. 
pended  should  be  in  a  right  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  oif  the  beam ;  for  by  this,  the 
weights  will  act  directly  against,  each  other,  and 
no  part  of  either  will  be  lost  on  account  of  any 
oblique  direction. 

8.  If  the  fulcrum,  or  point  upon  which  the  beam 
turns,  be  placed  in  the  .centre  of  gravity  of  the 
beam,  and  if  thetfulcrum  and  the  points  of  suspeh-  ^ 
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sion  be  in  the  same  ri^t  line,  the  balance  will 
have  no  tendency  to  one  position  more  than  an- 
other, but  wUl  rest  in  any  position  it  may  be 
placed  in,  whether  the  scales  be  on  or  ofl^  empty 
or  loaded. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  when  level, 
be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will 
overset  by  the  smallest  action ;  that  is,  the  end 
which  is  lowest  will  descend;  and  it  will  do  this 
with  more  swiftness,  the  higher  the  centre  of  gravity 
be,  and  the  less  the  points  of  suspension  be  loaded. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be  im- 
mediately below  tlie  fulcrum,  the  beam  will  not 
rest  in  aqy  position  but  when  level ;  and  if  dis- 
turbed from  that  position,  and  then  left  at  liberty, 
it  will  vibrate,  and  at  last  come  to  rest  on  the  level. 
In  a  balance  therefore,  the  fulcrum  ought  always 
to  be  placed  a  little  above  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Its  vibrations  will  be  quicker,  and  its  horizontal 
tendency  stronger,  the  lower  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, and  the  less  the  weight  upon  the  points  of 
suspension. 

4.  The  friction  of  the  beam  upon  the  axis  ought 
to  be  as  little  as  possible;  because,  should  the 
friction  be  great,  it  will  require  a  considerable 
force  to  overcome  it;  upon  which  account,  though 
one  weight  should  a  little  exceed  the  other,  it  will 
not  preponderate,  the  excess  not  beiqg  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  friction,  and  bear  down  the  beam. 
The  axis  of  motion  should  be  formed  with  an  edge 
like  a  knife,  and  inade  very  hard :  these  edges  are 
M  first  made  sh^p,  and  then  rounded  with  a  fine 
hone,  or  piece  of.buffleather,  which  causes  a  suffi- 
cient bluntness,  or  rolling  €dge.  On  the  regular 
form  and  excellence  of  this  axis  depends  chiefly 
the  perfection  of  this  instrument. 

VOL,  I.  D 
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S.  Tbe  plvotSy  which  ibrm  the  iBxis  of  ifulfdrms/ 
sfaouM  be  in  a  straight  line^  MXid  at  right  angles  t^ 
the  beaoi. 

€.  Ttie  arms  should  be  ag  long  as  posublev  res- 
tively to  their  thickness,  and  the  purposes  for 
whidi  they  are  intended ;  as  the  longer  they  are. 
tbo  more  sensible  is  the  balance^ 

They  should  also  be  made  as  stiff  and  inflexible 
as  possible ;  for  if  the  beam  be  too  weak,  it  wiH 
bend,  and  become  untraew 

.  7.  The  rings,  or  the  pieoes  on  which  the  axis 
bears^  should  be  hard  and  well  polished,  parallel 
tK>  each  other,  and  of  am  o^al  form ;  that  the  axis 
may  always  keep  its  proper  be^»g,  or  renvoi 
always  at  the  lowest  fokat, 

8.  If  the  arms  of  a  balance  be  imequal,  the 
weij^  in  equipoise  will  be  unequal  in  the  san^ 
prcqf^ortion.  The  equality  of  the  arms  is  of  nse, 
m  sciesiiifie  pursuits^  chiefly  in  the  making  of 
weights  by  bisection.  A  balance  with  unequal 
arms  will  weigh  as  accurately  as  another  of  the 
same  workmanship  with  equal  arms,  provided  ^M 
rtliiidard  weight  itself  be  first  counterpoffied,  then 
taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  the  thing  to  be  weighed 
be  put  into  the  scale,  aflid  adjusted  against  the 
counterpoise^  Or^whenproportionjd  quantities  only 
we  considered,  the  bodies  under  examination  may 
be  weighed  a^inst  the  wei^ts,  taking  cj»re  aH^ays 
to  put  the  weights  in  thie  same  scale;  fer  then, 
though  the  bodies  may  not  be  really  equal  to  the 
weights,  yet  their  proportions  amongst  each  <6tfaer 
wiU.  be  the  same  as  if  th^  had  been  acmrately  so. 
.  9*  Very  delicate  bahfloces  are  not  only  uxM  in 
nice  experiments,  biri;  are  likewise  much  more  ex« 
ped^us  tJian  others  in  common  weighing.  If  a 
pair  of  scales  with  a  certain  load  be  barely  sensRile 
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to  ooe4enth  &f  a  graki,  it  will  require  a  consider- 
able time  to  ascertain  the  weight  to  that  degree  of 
accuracy,  because  the  turn  must  be  observed 
several  times  over,  and  is  very  small.  But  if  no 
greater  accuracy  were  required,  and  scales  were 
used  which  would  turn  with  one-hundredth  of  a 
grain,  a  teirth  of  a  grain  more  or  less  would  nudce 
80  great  a  difference  in  the  turn,  that  it  would  be 
seen  itmnediately. 

10.  If  a  balan^  be  found  to  turn  with  a  certain 
addition^  and  is  not  moved  by  any  smaller  weight, 
a  greater  sensibility  may  be  given  to  the  balance 
by  producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  its  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a  blunt  saw,  a  file,  or  other 
similar  i»strument,  be  drawn  along  any  part  of  the 
case  or  support  of  the  balance,  it  will  produce  a 
jarring  which  will  diminish  the  fiiction  in  the  mov- 
ing parts  so  much,  that  the  turn  will  be  evident 
with  one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  the  addition  that 
would  ^se  have  been  required.  In  this  way,  a 
beam,  whicfc  would  barely  turn  by  t^  addition  of 
the  tenth  of  a  grain,  wili  turn  with  the  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  of  a  grata. 

To  those  who  arc  engaged  in  making  nice  philo* 
»phical  expeiimetite,  an  accurate  balance  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  One  of  the  best  ever  made 
is  tba*  bdonging  to  the  Roy^  Society,  execnteA 
l^ihe  late  Mr.  Ramsdeni. 

The  statera^  or  Roman  ^teeUyard^  is  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind ;  and  is  used  for  finding  the  weights 
of  different  bodies,  hyone  single  weight  placed  at 
diferent  distances  from  the  prop  or  centre  ef 
motion  D  (fig.  14.)  The  shorter  arm  D  G  is  of 
such  a  weight  as  eKactly  to  eomrterpoise  the  longer 
arm  D  X.    If  this  arm  tie  divided  into  tis  many 
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equal  parts  as  it  will  contain,  each  equal  to  G  D, 
the  single  weight  P  (which  we  may  suppose  to  be 
one  pound)  will  serve  for  weighing  any  thing  as 
heavy  as  itself,  or  as  many  times  heavier  as  there  are 
divisions  in  the  arm  D  X,  or  any  quantity  between 
its  own  weight  and  that  quantity.  As  for  ex- 
ample, if  P  be  one  pound,  and  placed  at  the  first 
division  1  in  the  arm  D  X,  it  will  balance  one 
pound  in  the  scale  at  W ;  if  it  be  removed  to  the 
second  division  at  2,  it  will  balance  two  pounds  in 
the  ^c^e ;  if  to  the  third,  three  pounds ;  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  arm  D  X.  If  any  of  these 
integral  divisions  be  subdivided  into  as  many  equal 
parts  as  a  pound  contains  ounces,  and  the  weight 
P  be  placed  at  any  of  these  subdivisions,  so  as  to 
counterpoise  what  is  in  the  scale,  the  pounds  and 
odd  ounces  therein  will  by  that  means  be  ascer- 
tained. 

THE  WHEEL  AND  AXIS. 

y  This  mechanic  power  consists  of  a  wheel  with 
an  axis  or  axle  fixed  to  it,  so  as  to  turn  ro^nd  with 
it ;  the  power  being  appUed  at  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  the  weight  to  be  raised  is  f^tened  to 
a  rope  which  coils  round  the  axle. 

A  B  (Plate  2.  fig.  1.)  is  a  wheel,  and  C  D  an 
axis  fixed  to  it,  and  which  moves  round  with  it. 
If  the  rope  Avhich  goes  round  the  wheel  be  pulled, 
and  the  wheel  turned  once  round,  it  is  evident  that 
as  much  rope  will  be  drawn  off  as  the  circumfer- 
ence  of  the  wheel  j  but  while  the  wheel  turns 
once  round,  the  axis  turns  once  round ;  and  con- 
sequently the  rope  by  which  the  weight  is  sus- 
pended will  wind  once  round  the  axis,  and  the 
weight  will  be  raised  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
circumfiBrence  of  the  axis. 
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The  velocity  of  the  power,  tiierefore,  will  be  to 
that  of  the  weight,  as  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  to  that  of  the  axis. 

That  the  power  and  the  weight  may  be  in  equi- 
Itbrio,  therefore,  the  power  must  be  to  the  weight 
as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the 
axis. 

It  is  proved  by  geometry,  that  the  circumfer- 
ences of  different  circles  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  each  other  as  their  respective  diameters  do ; 
consequently  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the 
diameter  also  of  the  axis  to  that  of  the  wheel. 

Thus,  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  be 
eight  inches,  and  tlie  diameter  of  the  axis  to  be 
one  inch  5  then  one  ounce  acting  as  the  power  P 
will  balance  eight  ounces  as  a  weight  W;  and  a 
small  additional  force  will  cause  the  wheel  to  turn 
with  its  axis,  and  raise  the  weight;  and  for  every 
inch  which  the  weight  rises,  the  power  will  fall 
eight  inches. 

The  wheel  and  axis  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  perpetual  lever,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is  the 
centre  axis,  and  the  long  and  short  arms  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wheel  and  the  diameter  of  the  axis. 
SeePlate2.  fig.  2. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  longer  the 
wheel,  and  the  smaller  the  axis,  the  stronger  is  the 
power  of  this  machine  ;  but  then  the  weight  must 
rise  slower  in  proportion. 

A  capstan  is  a  cylinder  of  wood,  with  holes  in 
it,  into  which  are  put  bars,  or  levers,  to  turn  it 
round ;  these  are  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  with- 
out the  rim.  , 

Sometimes  the  axis  is  turned  by  a  winch  fas- 
tened to  it,  which,  in  this  respect,  serves  for  a 
.         D  3 
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wb^li  and  is  more  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the 
latgeness  of  the  circle  it  describets,  conqntred  with 
the  diameter  of  the  axis. 

Wh^i  the  parts  of  the  axis  differ  in  thickness, 
and  weights  are  suspended  at  the  different  parts, 
tfaey  may  be  sustained  by  one  and  the  same  power 
applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  pro- 
vided  the  product  arising  from  the  multiplication 
of  the  power  into  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  the  several  weights  into  the  dia^ 
meters  of  those  parts  of  the  axis  firom  which  they 
are  suspended. 

In  considering  the  theory  o£  the  wheel  and  axis, 
we  have  supposed  the  rc^  t^t  goes  round  the 
axis  to  have  ik>  sensible  thickness;  but,  as  in 
practice  this  cannot  be  the  case,  if  it  be  a  tliick 
rope,  or  if  there  be  several  folds  of  it  round  the 
axis,  we  must  measure  to  the  middle  of  the  outside 
rope,  to  obtain  the  diameter  of  the  axis ;  for  the 
difitance  of  the  weight  from  the  centre  is  increased 
by  the  coiling  up  dfthe  rope. 

If  teeth  be  cut  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel, 
and  if  they  work  in  the  teeth  of  another  wheel  of 
the  same  size  as  Plate  2.  fig.  3.  it  is  evident  that 
both  the  wheels  will  revolve  in  the  same  time;  and 
ihe  weight  appended  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  B 
will  be  raised  in  the  same  time  as  if  tl>e  axis  had 
been  fixed  to  the  wheel  A.  But  if  the  teeth  of 
the  second  wheel  be  made  to  work  in  teeth  made  in 
the  axis  of  the  first,  as  at  %.  4.,  since  every  part  of 
the  circumfer^Qce  o£  the  second  wheel  is  applied 
successively  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle  of 
the  first,  and  since  the  former  is  much  greater  than 
the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  wheel  must  go 
round  as  many  times  more  than  the  second,  as  the 
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Gtrcunrference  of  the  second  whed  ^iceeds  that  of 
the  first  axis. 

In  order  to  a  balance  faere»  the  power  must  be  M 
tile  weight,  a»  the  product  of  die  circumferences, 
or  diameters  of  the  two  axes  multiplied  togedier» 
is  to  the  circumferences  or  diameters  of  the  two 
wheds. 

This  will  become  sufficiently  dear,  if  it  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  compound  lev^,  which  was  expbined 
above.  Instead  of  a  combination  o£  two  wheels, 
three  or  four  wheels  may  work  in  each  other,  or 
My  number ;  and  by  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  wheels,  or  by  proportioning  the  wheds  to  the 
axes,  any  degree  of  power  may  acquired. 

To  this  sort  of  engine  belong  all  cranes  ibr  ratt- 
ing great  weights ;  and  in  this  case,  the  wheel  may 
have  cogs  all  round  it  instead  of  handled  i  and  a 
small  lanthoni,  or  trundle,  may  be  made  to  work 
io  the  cogs,  and  be  turned  by  a  winch;  which 
will  make  the  power  of  the  ei^ne  to  eneeed  the 
power  of  the  man  who  works  it,  as  mach  as  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  winch  exceeds  those 
of  the  axle  C  D  (Plate  2.  %.  1).  when  mult^ed 
l^  (^  excess  of  the  length  of  the  winch  above  tine 
length  o£  the  semi-diameter  of  die  axle^  added  t& 
the  9emi-diameter  or  half«tbickness  4f  the  rope  K 
by  which  the  weight  is  drawn  up.  Thus^  soppose 
^e  dkmeter  of  the  r<^e  and  axte  taken  together 
to  be  13  inches,  and  consequently  half  their  diA- 
m^ler  to  be  6|-  inefaes,  so  that  the  weight  W  will 
king  at  ^  inches  perpendicular  distiMce  firooi^ 
b€toi#' the  centre  of  ^e  axle  :  now,  let  us  su}^d^e^ 
1^  wheei  A  B,  whteh  Is  fixed  on  the  axle,  to 
hsffe  80  cog»,  snd  to  be  turned  by  meanii  of  a 
wiilcb  6^  inches  Iwig,  fijted  on  *the  axle  of  a 
tniikdte  tf  aght  stayen,  or  nmnAs,  working  in  the 
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cogs  of  the  wheel ;  here  it  is  plain,  that  the  winch 
and  trundle  would  make  ten  revolutions  for  one  of 
the  wheel  A  B  and  its  axis  C  D  on  which  the  rope 
K  winds  in  raising  the  weight  W ;  and  the  winch 
being  no  longer  than  the  sum  of  the  semi-dia- 
meters of  the  great  axle  and  rope,  the  trundle 
could  have  no  more  power  on  the  wheel  than  a 
man  could  have  by  pulling  it  round  by  the  edge, 
because  the  winch  would  have  no  gieater  velocity 
than  the  edge  of  the  wheel  has,  which  we  here 
suppose  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of 
the  rising  weight ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  power 
gained  would  be  as  is  10  to  1.  But  if  the  length 
of  the  winch  be  13  inches,  the  power  gained  will  be 
as  20  to  1  ;  if  19*  inches  (which  is  long  enough 
for  any  man  to  work  by),  the  power  gained  will  be 
as  SO  to  1 ;  that  is,  a  man  could  raise  30  times  as 
much  by  such  an  engine,  as  he  could  do  by  his 
natural  strength  without  it,  because  the  velocity 
of, the  handle  of  the  winch  would  be  30  times  a£^ 
great  as  the  velocity  of  the  rising  weight;  the 
absolute  force  of  any  engine  being  in  proportion 
of  the  velocity  of  the  power,  to  the  velocity  of  the 
weight  raised  by  it.  But  then,  just  as  much  power 
or  advantage  as  is  gained  by  the  engine,  so  much 
time  is  lost  in  working  it ;  which  is  common  in  all 
mechanical  cases  whatever. 

In  this  sort  of  machines,  it  is  requisite  to  have  a 
ratchet  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  axle  C,  with  a 
catch  to  fall  into  its  teeth ;  which  will  at  any  time 
support  the  weight,  and  keep  it  from  descending^ 
if  the  person  who  turns  the  handle  should,  through 
inadvertency  or  carelessness,  quit  his  hold  while 
the  weight  is  raising.  By  this  means,  the  danger 
ifli  prevented  which  might  otherwise  happen  by  the 
running  down  of  the  weight  when  left  at  liberty. 
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THE  PULLEY. 


The  puUey  is  a  small  wheel  turning  on  an  axis, 
with  a  drawing  rope  passing  over  it:  the  small 
wheel  is  usually  called  a  skeeve,  and  is  so  fixed  in  a 
boSf  or  block,  as  to  be  moveable  round  a  pin  passii^ 
through  its  centre. 

Pulleys  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Fia^ed,  which  do 
not  move  out  of  their  places,  g.  Moveable,  wliich 
rise  and  fall  with  the  weight. 

When  a  pulley  is  fixed,  as  Plate  2.  fig.  5.  two 
equal  weights,  suspended  to  the  ends  of  a  rope 
passing  over  it,  will  balance  each  other ;  for  they 
stretch  the  rc^e  equally ;  and  if  either  of  them  be 
pulled  down  through  any  given  space,  the  other 
will  rise  through  an  equal  space  in  the  same  time ; 
and  consequently,  as  the  velocities  of  both  are 
equal,  they  must  balance  each  other.  This  kind 
of  pulley,  therefore,  gives  no  mechanical  advan- 
tage ;  so  that  you  can  raise  no  greater  weight  by 
it  than  you  could  do  by  your  natural  strength.  Its 
use  consists  in  changing  the  direction  of  the 
power,  and  sometimes  enabling  it  to  be  applied 
with  more  convenience.  By  it,  a  man  may  raise,  a 
weight  to  any  point,  without  moving  from  the 
place  he  is  in  ;  whereas,  otherwise,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  ascend  with  the  weight :  it  also 
enables  several  men  together  to  apply  their  strength 
to  the  weight  by  means  of  the  rope. 

The  moveable  pulley  represented  at  A,  (Plate  2. 
fig.  6.)  is  fixed  to  the  weight  W,  and  rises  and 
falls  with  it.  In  comparing  this  to  a  lever,  the  ful- 
crum must  be  considered  as  at  A  (Fig.  6.)j  the 
weight  acts  upon  the  centre  c,  and  the  power  is 
applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  D.  The  power. 
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therefore,  being  twice  as  far  from  the  fulcrum  as 
the  weight  is,  the  proportion  between  the  power 
and  weight,  in  order  to  balance  each  other,  must  be  * 
as  1  to  2.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  use  of  this 
pulley  doubles  th^  power ;  and  that  a  man  may 
raise  twice  as  much  by  it  as  by  his  strength  alone. 
Or  it  may  be  considered  in  this  way;  every  move- 
able pulley  hangs  by  two  ropes  equally  stretched, 
knd  which  must,  consequently,  bear  equal  parts  of 
the  weight;  but  the  rope  A  B, being  made  fast  at 
B,  half  the  weight  is  sustained  by  it;  and  the  other 
part  of  the  rope,  to  which  the  power  is  applied, 
has  but  half  the  weight  to  support;  consequently, 
the  advantage  gained  by  this  pulley  is  as  2. to  1. 

When  the  upper  and  fixed  block  contains  two 
pulleys  which  only  turn  upon  their  axis,  and  the 
lower  moveable  block  contains  also  two,  which  not 
only  turn  on  their  axis,  but  rise  with  the  weight  P 
(Kg.  70  the  advantage  gained  is  as  4  to  1 ;  for 
each  lower  pulley  will  be  acted  upon  by  an  equal 
part  of  the  weight;  and,  because  in  each  pulley 
that  moves  with  the  weight,  a  double  increase  of 
power  is  gained,  the  force  by  which  F  may  be  sus- 
tained will  be  equal  to  half  the  weight  divided  by 
the  number  of  lower  pulleys;  that  is,  as  twice  the 
number  of  lower  pulleys  is  to  1,  so  is  the  weight 
suspended  to  the  power. 

But  if  the  extremity  C  (Fig.  8.)  be  fixed  to  the 
lower  block,  it  will  sustain  half  as  much  as  a  pulley : 
consequently  here  the  rule  will  be,  as  twice  the 
number  of  pulleys  adding  unity  is  to  1,  so  is  the 
weight  to  the  power. 

These  rules  hold  good,  whatever  miay  be  the 
number  of  pulleys  in  the  blocks. 

Iff  instead  of  one  rope  going  round  all  the  pulleys, 
the  rope  belonging  to  each  pulley  fee  made  fest  at 
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top^  as  in  %.  9>  a  different  proportion  between  the 
power  and  the  weight  will  take  place.  Here  it  is 
eirident,  that  each  pulley  doubles  the  power;  thus^ 
if*  there  are  two  pulleys,  the  pow^  will  sustain  four 
times  the  weight;  if  three  pulleys,  eight  times 
the  weight;  if  four  pulleys,  sixteen  times;  and 
so  on. 

When  pulleys  in  blodcs  are  placed  perpendicu* 
larly  uncter  each  other,  on  separate  pins,  they 
occupy  considerable  ^ace,  and  would  not  in  general 
answer;  it  is,  therefore,  common  to  place  all  the 
pulleys  in  &ich  block  on  the  same  pin,  by  the  side 
of  each  other,  as  in  fig.  10;  but  the  advantage 
and  rule  for  the  power  are  the  same  here  as  in 
%.  7  and  8. 

A  pair  of  blocks  with  the  rope  fiuitened  round 
it,  ia  commoDly  called  a  tackk. 

THE  INCLINED  PLANE. 

This  mechanic  power  is  of  very  great  use  in 
rolling  up  heavy  bodies,  such  as  casks,  wheelbar- 
rows, &c.  It  is  formed  by  placing  boards,  earth, 
or  other  materials  in  a  sloping  direction. 

The  force  wherewith  a  body  descends  upon  an 
inclined  plane  is  to  the  force  of  its  absolute  gravity, 
by  which  it  would  descend  perpendicularly  in  free 
space,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length. 
For  suppose  the  plane  A  B  (Plate  3.  fig.  1.)  to 
be  pardlel  to  tlie  horizon,  the  cylinder  C  will  keep 
at  rest  on  any  part  of  the  plane  where  it  is  laid. 
If  the  plane  be  placed  perpendicularly,  as  A  B, 
fig.  2,  the  cylinder  C  will  descend  with  its  whole 
force  of  gravity,  because  the  plane  contributes 
nothing  to  its  support  or  hindrance;  and  therefore 
it  would  require  a  power  equal  to  its  whole  weight 
to  keep  it  from  descending. 
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Let  A  B  (Fig.  9.)  be  a  plane  parallel  to  the  hori« 
zoUf  and  A  D  a  plane  incUned  to  it;  and  suppose 
the  whole  length  A  D  to  be  three  times  as  great  as 
the  perpendicular  D  B.  In  this  case,  the  cylinder 
£  will  be  supported  upon  the  plane  D  A,  and  kept 
from  rolling,  by  a  power  equal  to  a  third  pait  of 
the  weight  of  the  cylinder;  therefore  a  weight  m^ 
be  rolled  up  in  this  inclined  plane  by  a  third  part 
of  the  power  which  would  be  sufficient  to  draw  it 
up  by  the  side  of  an  upright  wall. 

It  must  also  be  evident,  that  the  less  the  angle 
of  elevation,  or  the  gentler  the  ascent  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  weight  which  a  given  power 
can  draw  up;  for  the  steeper  the  inclined  plane  is, 
the  less  does  it  support  of  the  weight;  and  the 
greater  the  tendency  which  the  weight  has  to  roll, 
consequently  the  mor^  difficult  for  the  power  to 
support  it:  thfe  advantage  gained  by  this  mechanical 
power,  therefore,  is  as  great  as  its  length  exceeds 
its  perpendicular  height. 

To  the  inclined  plane  may  be  reduced  all  hat- 
chets, chisels,  and  other  edge-tools* 

THE  WEDGE. 

The  '^Vedge  may  be  considered  as  two  equally 
inclined  planes,  joined  together  at  their  bases;  then 
D  C  (Plate  3.  fig.  4.)  is  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wedge  at  its  back  ABC  D,  where  the  power  is 
applied;  E  F  is  the  depth  or  height  of  the  wedge; 
B  F  the  length  of  one  of  its  sides;  and  O  F  isits 
i^harp  edge,  which  is  entered  into  the  wood  intended 
to  be  split  by  the  force  of  a  hammer  or  mallet 
striking  perpendicularly  on  its  back.  Thus,  A  B 
(Fig.  5.)  is  a  wedge  driven  into  the  cleft  C  E  D  of 
the  wood  F  G. 

When  the  wood  does  not  cleave  at  any  distance 
before  the  wedge,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  be- 
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t\i^en  the  power  impelling  the  v(edge  downward 
and  the  resistance  of  the  wood  acting  against  the 
two  sides  of  the  wedge,  when  the  power  is  to  the 
resistance,  as  half  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  at 
its  back  is  to  the  length  (Neither  of  its  sides;  be* 
cause  the  resistance  then  acte  perpendicular  to  the 
sides  of  the  wedge.  But  whep  the  resistance  on 
each  side  acts  parallel  to  the  back,  the  power  that 
balances  the  resktances  on  both  sides  will  be,  as 
the  length  of.  the  whole  back  of  the  wedge  is  to 
double  its  perpendicular  height. 

When  die  wood  cleaves  at  any  distance  before 
the  wedge  (as  it  generally  does)  the  power:  impell- 
ing the  wedge  will  not  be  to  the  i^esistance  of  the 
wood  as  tiie  length  on  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to 
the  length  of  both  its  sides,  but  as  half  the  length 
of  the  back  is  to  the  length  of  either  side  of  the 
cleft  estimated  from  the  top  or  acting  part  of  the 
wedge*  For,  if  we  suppose  the  wedge  to  be 
lengthened  down  from  the  top  C  £  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cleft  at  D,  the  same  proportion  will  hold; 
namely,  that  the  power  will  be  to  the  resistance,  as 
half  the  length  of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to  the 
length  of  either  of  its  sides:  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  as  the  whole  length  of  the  back  is 
to  the  length  of  both  the  ^des. 

The  wedge  is  a  mechanic  power  of  great  effect, 
since  not  only  wood,  but  even  rocks,  can  be  split 
by  it;  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
by  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  or  pulley;  for  the 
force  of  the  blow  or  stroke  shaken  the  cohering 
parts,  and  thereby  makes  them  separate  more 
easily. 

THE  SCREW. 

The  screw  can  scarcely  be  called  a  simple  ma- 
chine, because  it  is  never  used  without  the  appli- 
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cation  of  a  lever  or  winch  to  assist  in  toniing  it ; 
and  then  it  becomes  a  compound  engine  of  a  verj 
great  force,  either  in  pressii^  the  parts  of  bodies 
closer  together,  or  in  raising  great  weights^  it 
may  be  conceived  to' be  taade  by  cutting  a  piece  of 
paper,  ABC  (Plate  3.  fig.  6.)  inta  tiie  form  of  an 
inclined  plane  or  half  wedge,  and  then  wrap^ng 
it  round  a  cylinder  (Fig.  7.)  the  edge  of  the  paper 
A  C  will  form  a  spiral  line  round  the  cylinder^ 
which  will  give  the  thread  -of  the  screw.  It  being 
evident,  that  the  winch  must  turn  the  cjiinder 
once  round,  before  the  weight  ot*  resistance  can  be 
moved  from  one  spiral  wincUng  to  another,  as  from 
^  to  r;  therefore,  as  much  as  the  circumference  of 
a  drde  described  by  the  handle  of  ihe  winch  is 
greater  tiian  the  interval  or  distance  between  the 
^irals,  «o  nuach  is  the  i<Hrce  <^  the  screw*  Thus^ 
supposing  the  distance  of  the  spirals  to  be  half  an 
mch,  and  ihe  length  of  the  winch  12  incheB^ 
tiie  circle  described  by  the  handle  of  the  windi 
where  the  power  acts  will  be  76  inches  nearly,  or 
about  152  half  inches;  and  consequendy  12^  tbnssB 
as  great  as  the  distance  between  the  spirals:  and 
therefore  a  power  at  the  handle,  whose  intensity  is 
equal  to  no  more  than  a  single  pounds  will  haianoe 
152  pounds  acting  against  the  screw;  and  as  much 
additional  force  as  is  sufficient  to  ^yyercome  the 
friction  will  raise  the  15Q  pounds;  and  die  velocity 
of  the  power  will  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  weighty 
as  ISQ  to  1.  Hence  it  appears,  dtat  tfaelongea:  the 
wanch  is,  and  the  nearer  the  sporals  ore  to  one 
another,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  force  of  the 
screw. 

A  machine  for  showing  the  force  or  power  of  the 
screw  may  be  contrived  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  wheel  O  have  a  screw  (Fig.  8.)  on  its  «¥is> 
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wdfkiftg  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  which  sup- 
pose to  be  48  in  number;  It  is  plain,  that  ftn*  every 
time  the  wheel  C  and  the  screw  are  turned  round 
by  the  winch  A,  the  wheel  D  will  be  moved  one 
tooth  by  the  screw;  and  therefore,  in  48  revolutions 
of  the  winch,  the  wheel  D  will  be  turned  once 
round.  Then,  if  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  de* 
scribed  by  the  handle  of  the  winch  A,  be  equal  to 
the  circumference  <rfa  groove  round  the  wheel  D, 
ike  velocity  of  the  handle  will  be  48  times  as  great 
as  the  velocity  of  any  given  point  in  the  groove. 
Consequently,  if  a  line  G  goes  round  the  groove, 
and  has  a  weight  of  48  pounds  hung  to  it,  a  power 
equal  to  one  pound  at  the  handle  will  balance  and 
support  the  weiglrt.  To  prove  this  by  experiment, 
let  die  cbcumferences  of  the  grooves  of  the  wheeb 
C  and  D  be  equal  to  one  another;  and  then  if  a 
weight  H,  of  one  pound,  be  suspended  by  a  line 
going  round  the  groove  <rf  the  wheel  C,  it  wifl 
bidance  a  weight  of  48  pounds  hanging  by  the  line 
65  and  a  small  addition  to  the  weight  H  wiH 
oa«ise  it  to  desceiid,  and  so  raise  up  the  otlier 
weight. 

If  a  line  G,  instead  of  going  round  the  groove 
of  the  wheel  D,  goes  round  its  axle  I,  the  power  of 
the  machine  will  be  as  much  increased  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  groove  exceeds  the  circumference 
of  the  axis:  supposing  it  to  be  six  times,  then  om^ 
pound  at  H  will  balance  six  times  48,  or  288 
pounds,  hung  to  the  line  on  the  axis:  and  hence 
the  power  or  advantage  of  this  machine  will  be  as 
288  to  1.  That  is  to  say,  a  man,  whp  by  hig 
natural  strength  could  lift  a  hundred  weight,  will 
be  able  to  raise  288  cwts.  by  this  engine.  If  a 
system  of  pulleys  were  applied  to  the  cord  H,  the 
|K>wef  would  be  increased  to  an  amazing  degree. 
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.  When  a  screw  acts  in  a  wheel  in  this  majqner, 
it  is  called  an  endless  screw. 

When  the  screw  is  not  employed  in  turning  a 
wheel,  it  consists  of  twp  parts :  the  first  is  called 
the  makj  or  outside  screw,  being  cut  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  a  prominent  part  going  round 
the  cylinder  in  a  spiral  manner,  which  prominent 
part  is  called  the  thread  of  the  screw:  the  other 
part,  winch  is  called  the  female^  or  inside  screw,  is 
a  solid  body,  containing  a  hollow  cylinder,  whose 
concave  surface  is  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
convex  surface  of  the  male  screw,  so  that  the  pro- 
.  ininent  parts  of  the  one  may  fit  the  concave  pairts 
of  the  other. 

A  very  considerable  de^ee.  of  friction  always 
acts  against  the  power  in  a  screw;  but  tlm  is  fully 
compensated  by  other  advantages:  for  on  this  ac- 
count the  screw  continues  to  sustain  a  weight,  even 
after  the  power  is  removed,  or  ceases  to  act,  and 
presses  upon  the  body  against  which  it  is  driven. 
Hence  the  screw  will  sustain  very  great  weights ; 
insomuch,  that  several  screws,  properly  applied, 
would  support  a  large  building,  whilst  the  foun- 
dation was  mending,  or  renewed. 

OF  COMPOUND  MACHINES. 

Although  it  be  evident  from  the  principles  de- 
livered above,  that  any  one  of  the  mechanic 
powers  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  greatest 
possible  resistance,  in  theory:  yet,  in'  practice,  if 
used  singly,  for  producing  very  giFeat  effects,'  they 
would  be  frequently  so  unwieldy  and  unmanageable, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  apply  them.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  generally  found  more  advantageous  to 
combine  them  together;  by  which  means  the  power 
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is  more  easily  applied,  and  many  other  advantages 
obtained.  In  all  machines,  simple  as  well  as  com- 
pound, what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time.  Sup- 
pose that  a  man,  by  a  fixed  pulley,  raise  a  beam  to 
the  top  of  a  house  in  two  minutes,  it  is  clear  that 
he  will  be  able  to  raise  six  beams  in  twelve  minutes ; 
but  by  means  of  a  tackle,  with  three  lower  pulleys, 
he  will  raise  the  six  beams  at  once  with  the  same 
ease  as  he  before  raised  one;  but  then  he  will  be 
six  times  as  long  about  it,  that  is,  twelve  minutes: 
thus  the  work  is  performed  in  the  same  time 
whether  the  mechanical  power  be  used  or ;  not. 
But  the  convenience  gained  by  the  power  is  very 
great;  for  if  the  six  beams,  be  joined  in  one,  they 
may  be  raised  by  the  tackle,  though  it  would  be 
impossible  to  move  them  by  the  unassisted  strength 
of  one  man- 
Consequently,  if  by  any  power  you  are  able  to 
raise  a  pound  with  a  given  velocity,  it  will  be  im- 
possible, by  the  help  of  any  machine,  to  raise  two 
pounds  with  the  same  velocity;  yet,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  machine,  you  may  raise  two  pounds  with 
half  that  velocity,  or  even  one  thousand  with  the 
thousandth  part  of  that  velocity;  but  still  there  is 
no  greater  quantity  of  motion  produced,  when  a 
thousand  pounds  are  moved,  than  when  one  pound 
is  moved;  the  thousand  pounds  moving  propor- 
tionally slower. 

No  real  gain  of  force  is,  therefore,  obtained  by 
mechanical  contrivances:  on  the.  contrary,  from 
friction,  and  other  causes,  force  is  always  lost;  but 
by  machines  we  are  able  to  give  a  more  convenient 
direction  to  the  moving  power,  and  to  apply  its 
action  at  some  distance  from  the  body  to  be  moved, 
which  is.  a  circumstance  of  infinite  importance.  By 
machines,  also,  we  can  so  modify  the  energy  of  the 
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Moving  power,  as  to  obtain  effects  which  it  could 
not  produce  without  this  modification. 

hi  machines  cbmposed  of  several  of  the  mecba- 
iiie  powers,  the  power  will  be  to  the  weight,  when 
they  are  in  equilibrio,  in  a  proportion  formed  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  several  proportions  which 
the  power  bears  to  the  weight  in  every  separate  me- 
chanic power  of  which  the  machine  consists. 

Suppose  a  machine,  for  instance,  composed  of 
the  axis  in  the  wheel,  and  a  pulley;  let  the  axis 
and  wheel  be  such,  that  a  power  consisting  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  will  balance  it;  and  let  the  pul- 
leys be  such,  that  by  means  bf  them  alone,  a  power 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  would  support  it : 
then,  by  means  of  the  axis  in  the  wheel,  and  the 
pulleys  combined,  a  power  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
one-sixth,  that  is,  l-24th  of  the  weight,  will  be  in 
equitibrio  with  it. 

In  contrivii^  machines,  simplicity  ought  particu- 
larly to  be  attended  to;  for  a  complicated  machine 
is  not  only  more  expensive,  and  more  apt  to  be  out 
of  order,  but  there  is  also  a  greater  degree  pf 
friction  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rubbing 
parts. 

Whatever  be  the  construction  of  a  machine,  its 
power  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  velocity 
of  the  power  to  the  weight;  and  so  that  this  is  ob- 
tained in  the  greatest  degree  that  circumsftances 
will  admit)  or  that  are  necessary,  then  the  fewer 
parts  the  better. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
&Mt  the  velocity  of  a  wheel  is  to  that  of  a  pinion, 
ar  Btaaller  wheel  which  is  driven  by  it,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter,  circumference,  or  number 
of  teeth  in  the  pinion  to  that  of  the  wheel.  Thus, 
if  the  number  <rf  teeth  in  a  wheel  he  60,  and  those 
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of  the  pinion  5^  then  the  pinion  will  go  19  times 
round  for  once  of  the  wheel,  because  60,  divided 
hy  5,  gives  12  for  a  quotient. 

Hence,  if  you  have  any  number  of  wheels  act- 
ing on  so  many  pinions,  you  miist  divide  theproduct 
of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  by  those  in  the  pinions; 
and  the  quotient  will  give  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  last  pinion  in  one  turn  of  the  first  wheel.  Thus^ 
if  a  wheel  A  (Plate  3.  fig.  9.  of  48,  acts  on  a  pinioil 
B  of  8,  on  whose  axis  thei^e  is  a  wheel  C  c£40, 
driving  a  pinion  D  of  6,  carrying  a  wheel  E  of  36^ 
which  moves  a  pinion  F  of  6,  carrying  an  index: 
then  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the  index,  will 
be  found  in  this  manner:  Vx  Vx%*=*«r=:340, 
thd  number  of  turns  which  the  index  will  make 
vtrhile  the  wheel  A  goes  once  round* 

Any  number  of  teeth  on  the  wheels  and  pinioni 
having  the  same  ratio,  will  give  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  to  an  axis:  thus,  «X%^x  V="AV^ 
=240,  as  before.  It  therefore  depends  upon  the 
^kill  of  the  engineer,  or  mechanic,  to  determine 
what  numbers  will  best  suit  his  design. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  same  motion  may  be  p6t^ 
formed,  either  by  one  wh6ei  and  pinion,  or  by 
many  wheels  and  pinions,  pr<mded  the  number  of 
turns  of  all  the  wheels  bear  the  same  proporttoti 
to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel  bears  to  its 
pinion. 

When  a  wheel  is  moved  immediately  by  the 
power,  it  is  called  a  leader  ;  and  if  th6re  is  another 
wheel  on  the  same  axis,  it  is  called  the  Jblbmer. 
Thus  A,  being  moved  itenediately  by  the  power,  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  leader,  and  B  as  a  foUower^ 
the  wheel  C  being  driven  by  B  becomes  a  leader, 
and  D  a  follower;  E  (¥ig.  10.)  isr  a  leader,  and  the 
cylinder  F  miy  be  considered  as  a  fbllower. 
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Sdtnetimes  the  same  wKe6l  acts  both  as  a  leader, 
and  a  follower;  as  in  Fig.  11,  where  B  is  moved  by 
A,  and  consequently  is  a  leader ;  while,  as  it  drives 
C,  it  is  also  a  follower.  Therefore,  as  to  multiply 
both  the  divisors  and  dividend  by  the  same  number 
does  not  alter  the  quotient,  so  in  mechanical  cal- 
culations, every  wheel  that  is  both  a  leader  and  a 
follower  may  be  entirely  omitted. 

The  power  of  a  machine  is  not  at  all  altered  by 
the  size  of  the  wheels,  provided  the  proportions 
to  each  other  are  the  same.  Formerly  the  wheels 
of  engines  being  mostly  of  wood,  they  were  made 
of  a  large  size,  on  account  of  strength;  but  now 
that  wheels  are  so  easily  made  of  cast  iron,  the 
size  of  them  is  very  much  diminished,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  occupying  much  less  room,  with 
greater  durability. 

MOVING  POWERS  IN  MACHINERY. 

The  motion  of  machines  must  be  excited  and 
kept  up  by  some  cause  which  is  called  the  moving 
power 

These  powers  may  be,  the  strength  of  men  and 
other  animals;  or  inanimate,  as  wind,  water,  steam, 
gravity,  or  elasticity. 

In  working  machines,  the  choice  of  the  moving 
power  must  be  regulated  by  convenience  and 
economical  considerations,  and  also  by  the  regu- 
larity and  iatensity  of  its  action. 

Weights  and  running  water  are  most  uniform  in 
their  action,  and  steam  is  that  which  is  capable  of 
the  greatest  intensity.  The  strength  of  animals  is 
the  most  unequal. 

A  horse  draws  with  the  greatest  advantage,  when 
the  line  of  draught  is  not  level  with  his  breast;  but 
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inclines  upwards,  making  a  small  angle  with  the 
horizontal  plane. 

A  horse  drawing  a  weight  over  a  single  pulley, 
can  draw  200  lbs.  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and  walk* 
ing  at  the  rate  of  ^i  miles  in  an  hour,  which  i& 
about  3i-  feet  in  a  second  ^  and  if  the  same  horse  be 
made  to  draw  240  lbs.,  he  can  work  but  six  hours  a 
day,  and  cannot  go  quite  so  fast.  To  this  may  be 
referred  the  working  of  horses  in  all  sorts  of  mills 
and  water-works,  where  we  ought  {o  know,  as  near 
as  we  can,  how  much  we  make  every  horse  draw,, 
that  we  may  judge  of  what  the  eflFect  will  be  wheii 
proper  allowance  shall  have  been  .made  for  all  the 
frictions  and  hindrances,  before  we  cause  any  ma- 
chine to  be  erected. 

When  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill,  or  gin  of  any 
kind,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  horse- 
walk,  or  circle  in  which  he  moves^  be  large  enough 
in  diameter,  otherwise  the  horse  cannot  exert  all 
his  strength;,  for,  in  a  small  circle^  the  tangent 
in  which  the  horse  draws  deviates  more  from  the 
circle  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  go>  than  in  a 
larger  circle.  The  horse-walk  should  not  be  less 
than  40  feet  in  diameter,  when  there  is  room  for  it* 
In  a  walk  of  19  diameter,  it  has  beea  calculated 
that  a  horse  loses  two-fifths  of  his  stredgth.^ 

The  worst  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a  horse 
is  to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill ;  for,  if  the  hill 
be  steep,  three  men  will  do  more  th^n  a  horse ; 
e^ch  man  loaded  with  100  lbs.  will  move  up  faster 
than  a  horse  that  is  loaded  with  300  lbs.  This  is 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  parts  of  a  man's  body, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  climbing  than  those 
of  a  horse. 

As  a  horse>  from  the  structure  of  his  body,  can 
exert  most  strength  in  drawing  almost  horizontally 
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HI  a  straight  line^  a  man  exerts  the  least  strength 
that  way;  as,  for  example^  if  a  man  weighing 
140  lbs.,  walking  by  a  river  or  canal  side,  draws 
along  a  boat,  or  barge,  by  means  of  a  rope  coming 
over  his  shoulders,  or  otherwise  fastened  to  his 
body,  he  cannot  draw  above  27  lbs.,  or  about  1.27th 
g£  what  a  horse  can  (fraw  in  that  case.  Five  men 
.  are  about  equal  in  strength  to  one  horse,  and  can 
with  the  same  ease  push  round  the  horizontal 
beam  in  a  40  foot  walk;  but  three  of  the  same 
men  will  push  round  a  beam  in  a  19  ^bot  walk, 
which  a  hwse,  (otherwise  equal  to  five  men)  can 
but  draw  round. 

A  man  turning  a  horizontal  windlass  by  a 
handle^  or  winch,  should  not  have  above  30  lbs. . 
wfeight  acting  against  him,  if  he  is  to  work  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  raise  the  weight  at  the  rate  of 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  a  second.  This  supposes, 
however,  that  the  semi-diameter  of  the  windlass  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  elbow 
of  the  handle  j  for  if  there  be  a  mechanical  advan- 
tage, as  there  usually  is,  by  having  the  diameter  of 
the  axle  on  which  the  rope  winds  four  or  five  times 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  hand,  then  may  the  weight  (taking  in  also  the 
resistance,  on  account  of  the  friction  and  stiflftiess 
of  the  rope)  be  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
SO  lbs. ;  that  is,  so  much  as  it  rises  slower  than  the 
'^hand  moves. 

In  this  operation,  the  efiect  of  a  man's  force 
varies  in  every  part  of  the  circle  described  by  the 
handle.  The  greatest  force  is,  when  a  man  pulls 
the  Jiandle  upwards  from  about  the  height  of  his 
knees ;  and  the  least  force  when  (the  handle  being 
at  top)  he  thrusts  from  him  horizontally  j  then 
2^ain  the  efiect  becomes  greater,  as  a  man  lays  on 
his  weight  to  push  dowm  the  handle;    but  that 
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Si6tion  cannot  be  so  g^eat  as  when  he  ptiU^  up» 
because  he  lays  on  no  more  than  the  whole  wei^^t 
of  his  body ;  whereas,  in  pulling,  he  can  exert  hit 
whole  strength.  Lastly,  he  has  but  small  force  to 
pull  the  handle  towards  him  horizontally,  when  at 
its  lowest. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  of  moderate  strength  to 
weigh  140  lbs. ;  he  may  in  the  four  principal  parts 
of  pushing  and  pulling,  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  motion,  exert  the  following  forces  i  viz.  in  the 
strongest  point,  a  force  equal  to  160  lbs. ;  in  the 
weakest,  a  force  equal  to  27  lbs. ;  in  the  next  strong 
point,  130  lbs. ;  and  in  the  last,  or  second  weak 
point,  30  lbs.  Let  us  add  all  these  forces  together, 
which  will  make  347  ;  which  divide  by  4,  and  we 
shall  have  84|  lbs.  for  the  we^ht  that  a  man  might 
lift  |>y  a  winch,  if*  he  could  exert  his  whole  force 
continually,  without  stopping  to  take  breath  ;  but 
as  that  cannot  be,  the  weight  must  return,  ^nd 
overpower  at  the  first  weak  point,  especially  when 
th^  handle  moves  slowly,  as  it  must,  if  a  man  would 
exert  his  whole  strength  all  round.  Besides,  for 
raising  such  a  weight,  we  must  suppose  the  man 
acting  always  along  the  tangent  of  the  circle  of 
motion,  which  does  not  happen  in  the  operation. 
Then  there  tpus^  be  a  sufiScient  velocity  given, 
that  the  force  applied  at  the  strong  points  may  not 
be  spent  |;)efore  Uie  hand  comes  to  the  weak  ones, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  continue  that 
iirregular  motion ;  and,  therefore^  when  there  are 
no  other  advantages,  the  resistance  ought  to  be  but 
30  lbs.  If  a  fly  be  added  to  the  windlass  when  the 
t^ptieo  is  pretty  quipk,  as  about  four  or  five  feet 
i|i  a  seconds  a  uian  may  for  a  little  while  act  with 
a  force  of  80  lbs.  and  work  a  whole  day  with  a  re? 
^^ta^ee  of*  4p  lbs. 

E  4 
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If  two  men  work  at  the  end'of  ia  roller,  or  wind- 
lass, as' in  drawing  up  coals  or  ore  from  a  mine,  or 
water  from  a  well,  they  may  more  easily  draw  up 
70  lbs.  (still  supposing  the  weight  and  power  to 
have  equal  velocities)  than  one  man  can  30  lbs., 
provided  the  elbow  of  one  of  the  handles  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  ^  for  then  one  man  will 
act  at  the  strongest  point  when  the  other  acts  at 
the  weakest  point  of  the  revolution  ;  by  which 
means  the  two  men  will  mutually  and  successively 
help  one  another.  A  very  common  way  is  to  put 
on  the  handles  opposite  to  one  another,  which 
cannot  give  the  advantage  above-mentioned,  though 
there  is  some  little  force  gained  even  in  that  posi- 
tion, because  one  man  pulling  wjiile  the  other 
thrusts,  works  at  the  strongest  of  the  two  weak 
points,  whilst  the  other  works  at  the  weakfest,  and 
so  helps  him  a  little. 

When  a  man  carries  a  burden  upon  his  back,  he 
exerts  a  great  force  very  effectually,  many  muscles 
being  at  once  employed  in  that  operation;  the 
muscles  of  his  neck,  back,  and  loins,  keep  his  body 
and  head  in  the  proper  position  to  sustain  the 
weight ;  those  of  his  shoulders  and  arms  help  to 
keep  it  in  its  place ;  and  the  muscles  of  bis  legs 
and  thighs  raise  the  weight  of  all  the  body  and 
burden  as  the  man  wisilks  along.  In  this  way  of 
working,  three  men  do  much  more  than  a  horse, 
and  two  often  do  as  much,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  daily  labour  of  the  London  porters.  A  porter 
will  carry  200  lbs.  and  walk  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour  ;  a  coal-heaver  will  carry  250  lbs.  j 
but  then  he  does  not  go  far  with  his  load.  Chair- 
men do  not  act  with  the  same  muscles  as.  porters  j 
but  as  they  have  straps  brought  down  from  their 
shoulders  to  the  poles  of  the  chair;  the  muscles  of 
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the  loins  and  back  are  concerned^  and  likewise  the 
extensors  of  the  legs  and  thighs  ;  two  of  them  will 
walk  with  300  lbs.  (that  is,  150  lbs.  each,)  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

The  last  and  most  effectual  way  of  a  man's  ex- 
erting his  strength,  is  in  rowing  a  boat  j  he  there 
acts  with  more  muscles  than  in  any  other  oper- 
ation ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  also  assists  him. 

FRICTION. 

By  friction  is  meant  the  rubbing  of  bodies 
against  each  other.  The  subject  of  friction  is  of 
great  importance  in  mechanics,  as,  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  actual  performance  of  machines  is  much 
less  than  what  might  be  expected  from  calculation. 

However  smooth  bodies  may  appear  to  the  eye, 
yet  if  they  are  examined  with  a  microscope,  nume- 
rous inequalities  will  be  observed,  and  when  sur- 
faces  move  over  each  other,  the  prominences  of 
one  fall  into  the  hollows  of  another,  and  some 
force  must  be  required  to  lift  or  drag  one  over  the 
other,  or  its  prominences  must  be  broken  off. 

Friction  is  greater  in  moving  bodies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  or  pressure  against  each  other: 
and  also  in  some  degree  in  proportion  to  the  velo- 
city of  their  motion. 

Polished  substances,  as  might  be  expected,  have 
less  friction  than  rough  ones ;  and  oil,  grease,  add 
black  lead,  by  filling  up  the  inequalities  of  the 
surfaces  of  bodies,  lessen  the  friction. 

Metals  have  more  friction  when  moving  on 
metals  of  the  same  kind,  than  when  they  move  on 
different  metals.  Thus,  steel  and  brass  are  fre- 
quently employed  together  to  lessen  the  friction : 
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1^  may  be  seen  in  docks  and  watches,  where  the 
wheels  are  of  brass,  and  the  pinions  c^  steel. 

Hard  substances,  alsp,  being  less  subject  to  wefo*, 
are  employed  to  diminish  friction  ;  thus  jewels  are 
used  in  watches  for  the  axles  o£  the  wheels  to 
work  in. 

Hard  wood  rubbing  against  hard  wood  has  less 
friction  than  when  rubbing  against  soft  wood. 

•The  wearing  of  the  parts  of  a  machine^  by 
altering  the  shapes  of  the  parts,  aiid  increasing  the 
inequalities,  occasions  more  friction. 

The  friction  of  a  single  lever  is  very  little. 

The  friction  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight,  velocity,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  axle ;  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  axle,  the 
less  will  be  the  friction. 

The  friction  of  pulleys  is  very  great,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  their  diameters  in  proportion  to 
that  of  their  axes  J  because  they  very  often  bear 
against  the  blocks,  and  through  the  wearing  of 
their  wheels  and  axles. 

In  the  wedge  and  screw,  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of 
friction.  Screws  with  sharp  threads  have  more 
friction  than  t^ose  with  square  threads^;  and  end- 
less screws  have  more  than  either. 

The  most  complete  method  of  lessening  the 
friction  of  wheels  is  to  make  their  axles  turn  cm 
the  surfaces  of  smaller  wheels,  which  hence  are 
called^/ric/ion  wheels., 

OF   THE    COMMUNICATION    OF    MOTION    IN 
MACHINES. 

.    Numerous  are  the  methods  by  which  motion 
fnay  be  communicated  from  one  part  of  a  machine 
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to  another ;  and  much  of  the  skill  of  the  engineef 
consists  in  his  adapting  certain  methods  to  his  par** 
ticular  purposes. 

Sometime^  a  simple  cord,  or  a  cord  with  pulleys^ 
may  be  used.  Levers,  either  simple  or  combined^ 
and  either  straight  or  bent,  are  employed  to  com^ 
municate,  and  also  change  the  direction  of  the 
motion.  Rods  also  are  employed,  which  may  be 
carried  to  a  great  distance  by  being  connected 
together. 

But  of  all  the  methods  of  communicating  mo- 
tion, that  by  means  of  wheels  is  the  most  frequent. 

Wheels  tnay  be  made  to  turn  each  other  even 
by  the  simple  contact  of  their  sur&ces  when 
pressed  together ;  or  their  circumferences  may  be^ 
formed  into  brushes  with  short  thick  hair,  which 
enable  them  to  turn  each  other  with  considerable 
power }  or  they  may  have  cords  or  straps  of  leather 
or  chains,  passing  from  one  to  another,  and  then 
sometimes  there  are  points  or  protoberances  on. 
the  rims  of  the  wheels. 

The  most  usual  method,  however,  of  making 
wheels  drive  each  other  is  by  means  o£  teeth. 
These  are  either  cut  into  the  substance  of  which 
the  wheel  is  formed  when  it  is  metal;  or  formed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  wheel  when  this  is 
cast  metal ;  or  formed  by  inserting  them  when  the 
wheels  are  of  wood. 

The  proper  method  of  shaping  the  teeth  of 
wheels,  so  as  to  communicate  the  idotion  equably, 
and  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  nicety,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
study  among  mechanics.  The  ends  of  the  teeth 
should  be  curves,  but  not  parts  of  circles.  They 
may  be  formed  of  the  curve  called  the  epicycloid  j 
or  of  the  involutes  of  circles,  which  ate  curves  cte- 
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scribed  by  a  point  of  a  thread  which  has  been 
'    wound  round  the  wheel  while  it  is  uncoiled. 

A  wheel  which  has  teeth  cut  upon  the  circum- 
ferences so  as  to  project  out  in  the  plane  of  its 
face^is  called  a  spur  wheel,  (Plate  25.  fig.  1.);  and 
,  when  the  projection  of  the  teeth  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  face  of  the  wheel  and  parallel  to  the  axis, 
the  wheel  is  called  a  crown,  or  contrate  wheel,  as 
at  B :  C  is  a  spur  wheel. 

Sometimes  the  faces  of  the  two  wheels  are  in 
the  same  plane,  and  consequently  the  axes  parallel 
as  at  fig.  1 ;  sometimes  the  axes  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  as  fig.  2.,  one  being  a  spur  and  the 
other  a  contrate  wheel :  sometimes  also  the  axes 
are  inclined  to  each  other  at  various  angles. 

A  method  much  used  for  placing  the  teeth  of 
wheels,  is  by  bevelling  the  edge,  and  cutting  the 
teeth  on  the  bevel,  by  which  means  wheels  can  turn 
each,  though  variously  inclined,  and  the  teeth  have 
also  great  strength.  These  are  called  bevelled 
wheels,  or  bevel  geer.' 

Their  principle  consists  in  two  cones  rolling  on 
the  surface  of  each  other,  as  the  cone  A  and  B 
revolving  on  their  centres  a  b^ac  (Plate  4.  fig.  4); 
if  their  bases  are  equal,  they  will  perform  their 
revolutions  in  one  and  the  same  time;  or  any  other 
two  points  equally  distant  from  the  centre  a,  as 
y  1,  c?  2,  fl?  S,  &c.  will  revolve  in  the  same  time  as 
f  \,  f%f  3,  &c.  In  the  like  manner,  if  the 
cones  ad  ehe,  twice  the  diameters  at  the  base  d  e, 
as  the  cones  afe  are,  then  if  they  turn  about  their 
centres  when  the  cone  a  f  d  (Eig.  5.  and  6.)  has 
made  one  revolution,  the  cone  a  d  e  will  have, 
made  but  half  a  revolution;  or  when  afe  has 
made  two  revolutions,  a  d  e  will  ha-ve  made  but 
one,  and  every  part  equally  distant  from  the  centre 
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a^^f\yf%fSj  &c.  will  have  made  two  revo- 
lutions  to  e  1,  e  2,  e  3,  &c.  and  if  the  cones  were 
fluted,  or  had  teeth  cut  in  them,  diverging  from 
the  centre  a  to  the  bs^es  d  c^  e  f  (Fig.  7)>  they 
would  then  becomie  bevel-geer.  The  teeth  at  the 
point  of  the  cone  being  small,  and  of  little  use, 
may  be  cut  oflF  at  E  and  F  (Fig.  7.  and  8.)  where 
the  upright  shaft  a  6,  with  the  bevel-wheel  c  rf, 
turns  the  bevel- wheel  ef  with  its  shaft  b  gy  and 
the  teeth  work  freely  into  each  other.  The  teeth 
may  be  made  of  any  dimension,  according  to  the 
strength  required;  and  this  method  will  enable 
them  to  overcome  a  much  greater  resistance,  and 
work  smoother  than  a  face-wheel  and  wallower  of 
the  common  form  can  possibly  do ;  besides,  it  is  of 
great  use  to  convey  a  motion  in  any  direction,  or 
to  any  part  of  a  building,  with  the  least  trouble 
and  fiiction. 

The  method  of  conveying  motion  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  proportioning  or  shaping  the  wheels 
thereto,  is  as  follows:  Let  the  line  a  b  fig.  9.  re- 
present a  shaft  coming  from  a  wheel ;  draw  the 
line  c  rf  to  intersect  the  line  a  b  in  the  direction 
that  the  motion  to  be  conveyed  is  intended,  which 
will  now  represent  a  shaft  to  the  intended  motion. 

Again,  suppose  the  shaft  c  d  is  to  revolve  three 
times,  whilst  the  shaft  a  b  revolves  once;  xiraw 
the  parallel  line  i  1,  at  any  distance  not  too  great 
(suppose  one  foot  by  a  scale,)  then  draw  the 
parallel  line  k  kst  three  feet  distance;  after  which, 
draw  the  dotted  line  w  x  through  the  intersection 
of  the  shafts  a  b  and  c  d,  and  likewise  through  the 
intersection  of  the  parallel  lines  i  i  and  k  Ar,  in  the 
points  X  and  y^  which  will  be  the  pitchJine  of  the 
two  bevel. wheels,  or  the  line  where  the  teeth  of 
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the  two  wheels  act  on  each  other,  as  may  be  seen 
%.  10.,  where  the  moti<Mi  may  be  conveyed  in  any 
direction. 

Hook's  universal  joint,  as  represented  Plate  4. 
fi^.  11.,  may  be  applied  to  communicate  motion 
instead  of  bevel-geer,  where  the  spped  is  to  be  con-* 
tinued  the  same,  and  where  the^  angle  does  not 
exceed  90  or  40  degrees,  and  the  equality  of 
motion  is  not  regarded ;  for  as  it  recedes  from  a 
right  line,  its  motion  becomes  more  irr^ular. 
Thir  joint  may  be  constructed  by  a  cross,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure ;  or  with  four  pins  fastened  at 
right  angles  upon  the  circumference  of  a  hoop,  or 
solid  ball.  It  is  of  great  use  in  cotton  mills,  where 
the  tumbling  shafts  are  continued  to  a  great  dis* 
tance  from  the  moving  power.  But  by  applying 
this  joint,  the  shafts  may  be  cut  into  convenient 
lengths,  by  which  it  will  be  enabled  to  pvercome 
greater  resistance. 

REGULATION  OF  MOTION  BY  FLY  WHEELS. 

In  ail  machines,  the  moving  power  acts  with 
more  or  less  irregularity,  being  sometimes  stronger, 
and  at  other  times  weaker. 

To  correct  this,  and  render  the  motion  uniform, 
an  additional  part,  called  a^y,  is  sometimes  ap- 
{died,  which  is  generaUy  either  a  heavy  wheel,  or 
a  cross  bar  loaded  with  equal  weights.  This, 
being  made  to  revolve  about  its  axis,  keeps  up  the 
force  of  the  powei',  and  ^tributes  it  equally  in  all 
parts  of  its  revolution ;  for,  on  account  of  its 
weight,  a  small  variation  in  force  does  not  sensibly 
alter  its  motion ;  whilst  friction,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  machine,  prevent  it  from  acoelei^ting.     If 
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the  motion  of  the  macbine  slackens,  it  hdps  it 
forward  :  if  it  tends  to  move  too  fast,  it  wiU  keep 
it  back. 

Every  regulatin^-wbeel  should  be  fixed  upon 
that  axis  where  the  motion  is  swiftest,  and  should 
be  heavy  when  the  motion  is  designed  to  be  slow, 
and  light  where  it  is  designed  to  be  swift.  In  all 
cases,  the  centre  of  motion  should  coincide  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel.  The  axis  may 
be  either  perpendicular,  or  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

A  small  force  is  sufficient  to  put  a  heavy  wheel 
in  motion,  which,  if  long  continued,  will  accumu- 
late in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  eSdCtM  in 
raising  weights  and  overcoming  resistances,  that 
could  not  by  any  means  be  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  the  original  moving  force. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Atwood  has  demon^rated, 
that  a  force  of  20  pounds  applied  for  S7  seconds  U> 
the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  of  a  10  feet  radius^ 
and  weighing  4713  pounds,  would,  at  the  dirtance 
of  one  foot  from  the  centre,  give  an  impulse  to  a 
musket  ball  equivalent  to  what  it  receives  from  a 
fuU  charge  of  gunpowder.  The  same  effect  would 
be  produced  in  six  minutes  and  ten  seconds  by  a 
man  turning  the  cylinder  with  a  winch  one  foot 
long,  in  which  he  constantly  exerted  a  force  of  SO 
pounds.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  abso- 
lute increase  of  power ;  for  the  cylinder  has  iu> 
principle  of  motion  in  itself,  and  cannot  have  more 
than  it  receives. 

This  accumulation  of  motion,  however,  in  heavy 
wheels,  is  of  great  service  in  the  construction  of 
machines  for  various  purposes,  rendering  them 
much  more  powerftd,  and  easy  to  be  worked  by 
ammals,  as  weU  as  morie  regular  and  steady,  when 
set  in  motion  by  ^ater,  or  airy  inanimate  powen 
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,  HiBncetheuseof  flies,  ballast- wheels,  &c.  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  increase  the  power  of  a 
machine,  though  in  reality  they  take  something 
from  it,  and  act  upon  a  different  principle. 

in  all  machines  in  which  flies  are  used,  a  consi- 
derably greater  force  must  at  first  be  applied  than 
what  is  necessary  to  move  the  machine  without  it, 
;6r  the  fly  must  have  been  set  in  motion  some  time 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  machine.  This  super- 
fluous power  is  collected  .by  the  fly,  which  serves 
as  a  kind  of  reservoir  from  whence  the  machine 
may  be  supplied  when  the  motion  slackens. 

This,  we  must  observe,  will  always  be  the  case 
with  machines  worked  by  animals,  for  none,  are 
able  to  exert  a.  great  power  with  absolute  con- 
stancy :  some  intervals  of  rest,  even  though  almost 
imperceptible,  are  requisite,  otherwise  the  crea- 
ture's strength  would  in  a  short  time  be  exhausted. 
,When  he  begins  to  move  in  a  machine,  he  is  vigor- 
ous,  and  exerts  a  great  power  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  overcomes  not  only  the  resistance  of  the 
machine  itself,  but  communiAtes  a  considerable 
degree  of  power  to.  the  fly.  The  machine,  when 
moving,  yields  for  a  time  to  a  smaller  impulse; 
during  which  time  the  fly  itself  acts  as  a  moving 
power,  and  the  animal  recovers  the  strength  he  has 
lost.  By  degrees,  however,  the  motion,  of  the 
machine  decreases,  and  the  animal  is  obliged  to 
renew  his  efforts.  The  velocity  of  the  machine 
would  now  be  considerably  increased,  were  it  not 
that  the  fly  now  acts  as  a  resisting  power,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  superfluous  motion  is  lodged 
in  it,  so  that  the  increase  of  velocity  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  Thus  the  animal  has  time  to.  rest 
himself,  until  the .  machine  again  requires  an  in- 
creased impulse,  and  so  on  alternately. 
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The  case  is  the  same  with  a  machine  moved  by 
water,  or  by  a  weight ;  fot  though  the  strength  of 
these  does  not  exhaust  itself  like  that  of  an  animal, 
yet  the  yielding  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  renders 
the  impulse  much  less  after  it  begins  to  move; 
hence  its  velocity  is  accelerated  for  some  time, 
until  the  impulse  becomes  so  small,  that  the  ma* 
chine  requires  an  increase  of  power  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  motion*  Then  the  machine  slackens  its 
pace,  the  water  meets  with  more  resistance,  and  of 
consequence  exerts  its  power  more  fully,  and  the 
machine  recovers  its  velocity. 

But  when  a  fly  is  added  to  the  other  parts,  this 
acts  first  as  a  power  of  resist^mce,  so  that  the 
machine  does  not  acquire  the  velocity  it  would 
otherwise  do.  When  it  next  begins  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  impulse  of  course  to 
slacken,  the  fly  communicates  part  of  its  motion  to 
the  other  parts;  so  that  if  the  machine  be  well 
made,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  velocity 
perceptible. 

The  truth  of  what  is  here  advanced  will  easily 
be  seen,  from  considering  the  inequality  of  motion 
in  a  clock,  when  the  pendulum  is  oi^  and  bow 
very  regularly  it  goes  when  regulated  by  a  pen- 
dulum, which  here  acts  as  a  fly. 

Flies  are  particularly  useful  in  any  kind  of  work 
which  is  done  by  alternate  strokes,  as  the  lifting 
of  large  pestles,  pumping  of  water,  &c.  In  thi3 
case,  the  weight  of  the  wheel  employed  is  a  prin- 
cipal object ;  and  tins  method  of  calculating  this  is 
to  compare  it  with  the  weight  to  be  raised  at  each 
stroke  of  the  machine.  Thus,  suppose  it  is  re- 
quired to  raise  a  pestle  30  pounds  weight  to  the 
height  of  one  foot,  60  times  in  a  minute ;  let  thp 
diameter  of  the  fly  be  seven  feet,  and  suppose  the 
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pestU  to  be  lifted  once  at  every  revolution  of  £Iie 
fly  ;  we  must  then  consider  what  weight,  passings 
through  Si@  feet  in  a  Secondi  will  be  equivalent  to 
50  pounds  moving  through  one  foot  in  a  second^ 
This  will  be  SO  divided  by  2S,  or  1/^  pounds. 
Were  a  fly  of  this  kind  to  be  applied^  therefore, 
and  the  machine  set  a-going,  the  fly  would  just  be 
able  to  lift  the  pestle  once,  after  the  moving  power 
was  withdrawn :  but  by  increasing  the  weight  of 
.  the  fly  to  10,  1%  or  20  pounds,  the  machine,  when 
left  to  itselfj  would  ttiake  a  considerable  number  of 
strokes,  and  be  worked  with  much  less  labour  than 
if  no  fly  had  been  used,  though,  no  doubt,  at  the 
first,  it  woiild  be  found  a  considerable  incumbrance 
to  the  motion. 

'Diis  is  equally  applicable  to  the  action  of 
pumps ;  but  the  weight  which  can  be  most  advan^ 
tageously  given  to  a  fly^  has  never  yet  beea  deter- 
mined by  mechanics.  It  is  certain,  however,  tihat 
the  fly  does  not  communicate  any  absolute  increase 
of  power  to  the  machine  ;  for  if  a  man,  or  other 
animal,  is  not  able  to  set  any  engine  in  motion 
Without  a  fly,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  though  a 
fly  be  appliCKi,  nor  will  be  able  to  keep  it  in  motion^ 
though  seta-going  with  a  fly,  by  means  of  a  greater 
power. 

This  ttiay  Seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
ttmple  of  a  common  clock  j  for  if  the  pendulum  be 
t>nee  stopjped,  the  weight  is  not  a[ble  to  set  it  in 
motion  again,  though  it'  wiH  keep  it  going  wheR 
once  put  in  motion  by  aH  external  power.  Thi% 
however,  depends  not  upon  the  insuflSciency  c^ 
the  weight,  but  on  the  particular  meclianism  erf 
the  pallet-wheel,  which  is  such,  that  when  once 
the  pendulum  is  stopped,  it  would  require  amoofi 
gi'eater  w^ght  than  that  commonly  applied  to  set 
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it  in  motion ;  and  if  the  usual  we^it  ivsere  to  aet 
iairly,  4t  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  moiro  all 
t^  machinery,  and  make  the  pendukim  vibrate 
also  with  much  greater  force  than  it  does. 

OF  MILLS. 

A  mill,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  signifies 
a  machine  for  grinding  com,  though  the  term  mOl- 
work  is  frequently  applied  to  all  kinds  of  ma^ 
^diioery  where  large  wheds  are  used. 

Mills  are  distinguished  into  various  kinds,  either 
according  to  the  powers  by  which,  they  wre 
-moved,  or  the  uses  to  which  they  are  a^ilied. 
Thus,  there  are  water-mills,  horse-TniUs,  and  mnd^ 
mils  ;  corn-mils,  fulUng^miMsj  powder^Usj  boring- 
rmUs,  &c« 

The  Ikaits  of  this  work  not  permitting  us  to 
enter  iirix)  the  detail  of  all  these  difierent  sorts  of 
mills,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  £hat  most  useful 
madiine,  the  com^milL 

In  ancient  times,  com  was  ground  only  by  hand- 
mills  consisting  of  two  stones  similar  to  those  used 
in  water-^mills,  but  much  smaller,  the  upper  one 
having  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  into  it  to  move  it  by. 
They  are  ^tili  -used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
are  called  querns^ 

These,  however,  have  given  place  to  water^cmilk 
and  wind-mills,  which  are  now  commonly  used.r    » 

Water-mills  are  of  three  kinds  :---fo^(W/^/&, 
undershot-mills,  and  overshot-mills,  according  to  the 
manner  in  w!hich  the  water  is  applied  to  the  great 
wheeL  In  the  first,  the  water  falls  down  upon  the 
wheel  dt  right  angles  to  ihejloat-boards,  or  bucket, 
placed  all  round  thie  wheel  to  ijeeeive  it*  lu  the 
second,  which  is  used  wliere  tib^e  is  no  fall  ctf 
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water,  the  stream  strikes  the  float-boards  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  wheel.  In  the  third,  the  water 
is  poured  over  the  top,  and  is  received  in^  buckets 
formed  all  roudd  the  wheel. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  corn-mill  of 
the  most  common  sort : 

A  B  (Plate  S.  fig.  12.)  is  the  water  wheel,  which 
is  generally  from  18  to  24  feet  in  diametei*,  reck- 
oned from  the  outermost  edge  of  any  float  -board  at 
A,  to  that  of  the  opposite  one  at  B.  The  water 
striking  on  the  floats  of  this  wheel,  drives  it  round, 
and  gives  motion  to  the  mill.  The  wheel  is  fixed 
upon  a  very  strong  axis,  or  shaft  C,  one  end  of 
which  rests  on  D,  and  the  other  on  £,  within  the 
mill-house^ 

On  this\shafl,  or  axis,  and  within  the  mill-house» 
is  a  wheel  F,  about  e^ht  or  nine  feet  in  diameter^ 
having  cogs  aU  rounds  which  work  in  tlie  upright 
staves,  or  rounds,  of  a  trundle  G.  This  trundle  is 
fixed  upon  a  strong  iron  axis,  called  the  spindle, 
the  lower  end  of  which  turns  in  a  brass  foot  fixed 
at  H,  in  a  horizontal  beam  H,  called  the  bridge- 
tree  ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  turns  in  a 
wooden  bush  fixed  into  the  nether  milUstone, 
which  lies  upon  beams  in  the  floor  I.  The  top 
of  the  spindle  above  the  bush  is  square,  and  goes 
into  a  square  hole  in  a  strong  iron  cross,  abed 
(Fig»  13.),  called  the  rynd  J  under  which,  and 
close  to  the  bush,  is  a  round  piece  of  thick  leather 
npon  the  spindle,  which  it  turns  round  at  the  same 
time  as  it  does  the  rynd. 

The  rynd  is  let  into  grooves  in  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  running  mill-stone  K,  and  so  turns  it 
round  in  the  same  time  that  the  trundle  G  is 
turned  round  by  the  cog-wheel  P.  This  milestone 
lias  a  large  hole  qiiite  through  its  middle,  called 
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the  ^ye  of  the  stone,  through  which  the  nuddl^ 
part  of  therynd  and  upper  end  of  the  spindle  may 
be  seen  ;  whilst  the  four  ends  of  the  rynd  lie  below 
the  stone  in  their  grooves. 

^  One  end  of  the  bridge-tree  which  supports  the 
spindle  rests  upon  the  wall,  whilst  the  other  is  let 
into  a  beam  called  the  brayer,  LM. 
,.  The  brayer  rests  in  a  mortice  at  L;  and  the 
other  end  M  hangs  by  a  strong  iron  rod  N,  which 
goes  through  the  floor  I,  and  has  a  screw<-nut  on 
its  top  at  O;  by  the  turning  of  which  nut,  the  end 
M  of  the  brayer  is  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure, 
and  consequently  the  bridge-tree  and  the  upper 
mill-stone.  By  this  means,  the  upper  mill-stone 
may  be  set  as  close  to  the  under  one,  or  raised  as 
high  from  it,  as  the  miller  pleases. 

The  nearer  the  mtU-stones  are  to  each  other, 
the  finer  the  cora  is  ground ;  and  the  more  remote 
from  one  another,  the  coarser. 

The  upper  mill-stone  is  inclosed  in  a  round  box^ 
which  does  not  touch  it  any  where,  and  is  about 
an  inch  distant  fi*om  its  edge  all  round.  On  the . 
top  of  this  box  stands  a  frame  for  holding  the 
hopper  P,  to  which  is  hung  the  shoe  Q,  by  twd 
lines  &stened  to  the  hinder  part  of  it  fixed  upon 
hooks  in  the  hopper,  and  by  one  end  of  the  string 
R  i^tened  to  the  fore  part  of  it }  the  other  end 
being  twisted  round  the  pin  S.  As  the  pin  is 
turned  one  way,  the  string  draws  up  the  shoe 
closer  to  the  hopper,  and  so  lessens  the  aperture 
between  them  ;  and  as  the  pin  is  turned  the  other 
way,,  it  lets  down  the  shoe>  and  enlarges  the 
ap^rture.^ 

If  the  shoe  be  drawn  up  quite  to  the  hopper,  no 
corn  can  fall  from  the  hopper  into  the  millt  if  i(> 
be  let  down  a.littl^  sotae  will  fall  j  and  the  quan^ 
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tity  will  be  n^eore  or  less^  according  as  the  shoe  is 
more  or  leas  let  down  j  for  the  hopper  is  open  at 
bottonii  and  there  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shoe,  not  directly  under -the  bottom  of  the  hopper, 
but  nearer  to  the  lowest  end  of  the  shoe,  over  the 
middle  eye  of  the  miU-stone. 

There  is  a  square  hole  in  the  top  of  the  spindle, 
in  which  is  put  the  feeder  E  (Fig.  13.)  j  this  feeder, 
as  the  spindle  turins  rounds,  jogs  the  shoes  three 
times  in  each  revolution,  and  so  causes  the  com  to 
tun  constantly  down  from  the  hopper  thrcnigh  the 
shoe,  into  the  eye  of  the  mill-stone,  where  it  falls 
upon  the  top  of  the  rjnid ;  and  is,  by  the  motion 
of  the  rynd,  and  the  leather  under  it  thrown  below 
the  upper  stone,  and  ground  between  it  and  the 
lower  one.  The  violent  motion  of  the  stone  creates 
a  centrifugal  force  in  the  corn  going  round  with 
it  J  by  which  means  it  gets  farther  and  farther 
from  the  centre,  as  in  a  spiral,  in  every  revolution, 
until  it  be  quite  thrown  out;  and  being  then 
ground,  it  falls  through  a  spout,  called  the  mill- 
eye,  into  a  trough  placed  to  receive  it. 

When  the  mill  is  fed  too  fast,  the  corn  bears  up 
the  stone,  and  is  ground  too  coarse;  and,  besides, 
it  clojgs  the  mill,  so  as  to  make  it  go  too  slow. 
When  the  mill  is  too  slowly  fed,  it  goes  too  fast, 
and  the  stones,  by  their  attrition,  are  apt  to  strike 
fire.  Both  which  inconveniences  are  avoided  by 
turning  the  pin  S  backward  or  forward,  which 
draws  up  or  lets  down  the  shoe,  and  thus  regii-* 
lates  the  feeding,  as  the  miller  sees  convenient. 

The  heavier  the  running  mill-stone  is,^  and  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  upon  the 
wheel,  the  faster  will  the  mill  bear  to  be  fed  ;  and 
consequently  it  will  grind  the  more*  And,  on  the 
contrary,  the  %hter  the  stone,  and  the  less  the 
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quantity  of  water,  so  wmch  dow^  must  t^e  feed* 
ing  be.  But  when  the  stone  is  considerably  worn, 
and  become  light,  the  mill  must  be  fed  slowly  at 
any  rate ;  otherwise  the  stone  will  be  too  much 
borne  up  by  the  corn  under  it,  which  will  make 
the  meal  coarse. 

The  quantity  of  power  sufficient  to  turn  a  heavy 
miU-stone  is  but  very  little  more  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  turn  a  light  one  ;  for,  as  it  is  supported 
upon  the  spindle  by  the  bridge-tree,  and  the  end 
of  the  spindle  that  turns  in  the  brass  foot  therein 
being  but  small,  the  difference  arising  from  the 
weight  is  but  very  inconsiderable  in  its  action 
agaip$t  the  power  or  force  of  the  water.  And, 
besides,  a  b^avy  stone  has  the  ^me  advantage  as  a 
heavy  fly :  namely,  that  it  regulates  the  motion 
much  better  than  a  light  on?. 

The  centrifugal  force  carrying  the  corn  towards 
the  circumference,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
crufilied  when  it  comes  to  a  place  where  the  in* 
terval  between  the  two  mill^stones  is  less  than  its 
thickness ;  yet  the  upper  mill-stone  being  sup- 
ported on  a  point  which  it  can  never  quit,  it  does 
not  30  clearly  appear  why  it  should  produce  a 
greater  effect  when  it  is  heavy  than  when  it  is 
light  i  since,  if  it  were  equally  distant  from  the 
nether  mill-stonet  it  could  only  be  cs^able  of  a 
limited  impression.  But  as  experience  proves  that 
this  is  really  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
Abe  cause.  The  spindle  of  the  miU-stone  being 
supported  by  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  about 
nine  or  ten  feet  long,  resting  only  on  both  its  epds, 
by  t\ie  elasticity  of  this  piece^  the  upper  mill-rstone 
is  allowed  a  vertical  motion,  playing  up  and  down ; 
by  which  movement,  the  iiwivier  jJ^:  stones  are 
f  4 
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the  more  forcibly  is  the  corn  wedged  in  between 
them. 

In  order  to  cut  and  grind  the  com,  both  the 
upper  and  under  mill-stones  have  channels  or  fur* 
rows  cut  into  them,  proceeding  obliquely  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  These  furrows 
are  cut  perpendicularly  on  one  side  and  obliquely 
on  the  other,  which  gives  each  furrow  a  sharp 
edge;  and  in  the  two  stones  they  come,  as  it  were, 
against  one  another,  like  the  edges  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  so  cut  the  corn,  to  make  it  grind  the 
easier,  when  it  falls  upon  the  places  between  the 
fiirrows.  These  are  cut  the  same  way  in  both 
stones,  when  they  lie  upon  their  backs,  which  makes 
them  run  crossways  to  each  other  when  the  upper 
stone  is  inverted  by  turning  its  furrowed  surface 
towards  that  of  the  lower;  for,  if  the  furrows  of 
both  stones  lay  the  same  way,  a  great  deal  of  the 
corn  would  be  driven  onward  in  the  lower  furrows, 
and  so  come  out  from  between  the  stones,  without 
being  either  cut  or  bruised. 

The  grinding  surface  of  the  under  stone  is  a 
little  convex  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  and  that 
t)f  the  upper  stone  a  little  concave;  so  that  they 
are  farthest  from  one  another  in  the  middle,  and 
approach  gradually  nearer  towards  the  edges*  By 
this  means  the  corn,  at  its  first  entrance  between 
the  stones,  is  only  bruised;  but  as  it  goes  farther 
on  towards  the  circumference  or  edge,  it  is  cut 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  last  finely  ground,  just 
before  it  comes  out  from  between  them. 

When  the  furrows  become  blunt  and  shallow  by 
wearing,  the  running  stone  must  be  taken  up,  and 
both  stones  new  drest  with  a  chisel  and  hammer; 
and  every  time  the  stone  is  taken  up,  there  must  be 
some  tallow  put  round  thfe  spindle  upon  the  bush. 
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which  will  soon  be  melted  by  the  heat  the  spindle 
acquires  from  its  turning  and  rubbing  against  the 
bush,  and  so  will  get  in  betwixt  them;  otherwise 
the  bush  would  take  fire  in  a  very  little  time. 
'  The  bush  must  embrace  the  spindle  quite  close, 
to  prevent  any  shake  in  the  motion,  which  would 
make  some  parts  of  the  stones  grate  and  fire  against 
each  other;  whilst  the  other  parts  of  them  would 
be  too  far  asunder,  and  by  that  means  spoil  the 
meal. 

Whenever  the  spindle  wears  the  bush,  so  as  to 
begin  to  shake  in  it,  the  stone  must  be  taken  up, 
and  a  chisel  driven  into  several  parts  of  the  bush; 
and  when  it  is  taken  out,  wooden  wedges  must  be 
forced  into  the  holes;  by  which  means  the  bush 
will  be  made  to  embrace  the  spindle  again,  close  all 
round.  In  doing  this,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
drive  equal  wedges  into  the  bush  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  spindle;  otherwise  it  will  be  thrown  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  so  hinder  the  upper  stone 
from  being  set  parallel  to  the  under  one,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  making  good  work«  When 
any  Occident  of  this  kind  happens,  the  perpendicu'* 
laf  position  of  the  spindle  must  be  restored,  by 
adjusting  the  bridge-tree  with  proper  wedges  put 
between  it  and  the  brayer. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  lynd  is  a  Uttle 
wrenched  in  layifig  down  the  upper  stone  upon  it, 
or  is  made  to  sink  a  little  lower  on  one  side  of  the 
spindle  than  on  the  other;  and  this  will  cause  one 
edge  of  the  Upper  stone  to  drag  all  round  upon  the 
other,  while  the  opposite  edge  will  not  touch.  But 
this  is  easily  set  to  rights,  by  raising  the  stone  a 
little  with  thelever,  and  putting  bits  of  paper,  cards, 
or  thin  chips,  be^een  the  rynd  and  the  stone.       ' 
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A  less  quantity  of  water  will  turn  an  overshot* 
mill  (in  which  the  wheel  has  buckets  instead  of  float- 
boards)  than  a  breast-mill,  where  the  fall  of  water 
seldom  exceeds  half  the  height  of  the  wheel;  so 
that,  when  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  a  fall  great  enough  for  the  wheel  to  lie  under  it, 
the  bucket,  or  overshot-wheel,  is  always  used:  but 
where  there  is  a  large  body  of  water  with  a  little 
fall,  the  breast  or  float^board  wheel  must  be  used* 
Where  the  water  runs  only  upon  a  small  declivity, 
it  can  act  but  slowly  upon  the  under  part  of  the 
wheel ;  in  which  case,  the  motion  of  the  wheel  will 
be  slow;  and  therefore  the  floats  ought  to  be  very 
long,  though  not  high,  that  a  large  bo^ly  of  water 
may  act  upon  them ;  so  that  what  is. wanting  in  ve-' 
locity  may  be  made  up  in  power;  and  then  the 
cog-wheel  may  have  a  greater  number  of  cogs, 
in  proportion  to  the  rounds  in  the  trundle,  in 
order  to  give  the  mill-stone  a  sufficient  degree  of 
velocity. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Smeaton,  that  the  power$ 
necessary  to  produce  the  5ame  eflfect  on  an  under- 
shot-wheel, a  breast-wheel,  and  an  overshot-wheel, 
mu$t  be  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  ^#4,  1*7^9 
and  1. 

Practical  Ruksfor  the  Construction  of  Mills. 

1 .  Measure  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall 
of  water,  in  feet,  above  that  part  of  the  wheel  on 
which  the  water  begins  to  act,  and  call  that  the 
height  of  the  fall. 

2.  Multiply  this  constant  number  64.2882  by 
the  height  of  the  fall  in  feet,  and  the  square  root 
of  the  product  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  a}. 
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the  bottom  of  the  fall,  or  the  number  of  feet  that 
the  water  there  moves  per  second. 
^  3.  Divide  the  velocity  of  the  water  by  three, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  float- 
boards  of  the  wheel,  or  the  number  of  feet  they 
miTst  each  go  through  in  a  second,  when  the  water 
acts  upon  them  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  power  to 
turn  the  mill. 

4.  Divide  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  feet 
l^the  velocity  of  its  floats  in  feet  per  second,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  seconds  in 
which  the  wheel  turns  round. 

5.  By  this  last  number  of  seconds  divide  60, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  wheel  in  a  minute. 

6.  Divide  120  (the  number  of  revolutions  a  mill- 
stone four  feet  and  a  half  diameter  ought  to  have 
in  a  minute)  by  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel 
in  a  minute,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of 
turns  the  mill-stone  ought  to  have  for  one  turn  of 
the  wheel. 

7.  Then,  as  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  in 
a  minute  is  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  mill- 
stone  in  a  minute,  so  must  the  number  of  staves 
in  the  trundle  be  to  the  number  of  cogs  in  the 
wheel,  in  the  nearest  whole  numbers  that  can  be 
found. 

By  the^e  rules,  the  following  table  is  calculated 
to  a  water«wheel  18  feet  diameter,  which  may  be  a 
good  size  in  general* 
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The 

MilUmight's  Table 

• 

* 

1 

Vel6oity 
of  the 
fall  of 
water 
per«. 
cond. 

Vdeci^ 
of  the 

Revolutions 

Revolution 
of  the  mill' 

Cogs  in  the 

of  the  mllfi. 

wheel 
per  se- 
cond. 

of  tbe  wheel 
per  minute. 

«Ume  for 

one  of  the 

wheels. 

wh^,Uid 

staves  in 

the  trundle. 

stone  per 

minute  by 

these  sUves 

and  cogs. 

1 

J 

u 

\i 

8"^ 

|i 

If 

1 

1 

\i 

1-^ 

1 

8.  02 

2.67 

2.83 

42.40 

254 

6 

119.84 

2 

11  .84 

3.78 

4.00 

30.00 

210 

7 

120.00   , 

3 

ia.89 

4.63 

4.91 

24.44 

196 

8 

1^.28 

* 

16.04 

5.35 

5.67 

21  .  16 

190 

9 

119.74' 

5 

17.93 

5.98 

6.34 

18.92 

170 

9 

119*68 

6 

19.64 

6.55 

6.94 

17.28 

156 

9 

120.  2a 

7 

21  .  21 

7.07 

7.50 

16.00 

144 

9 

120.00 

8 

22.68 

7.56 

8.02 

14.96 

134 

9 

119.34 

9 

24.05 

8.02 

8.51 

14.10 

140 

10 

119.14 

10 

25.  35 

8.45 

8.97 

13.38 

134 

10 

120.13 

11 

26.59 

8.86 

9.40 

12.  76 

128 

10 

120.32 

12 

27.77 

9.26 

9.82 

12.22 

122 

iO 

119.80 

13 

28.91 

9.64 

10.22 

11  .74 

118 

10 

120.36 

1* 

30.00 

10.00 

10.60 

11  .32 

112 

10 

118.72 

15 

31.05 

10.35 

10.99 

10.98 

110 

10 

120.96   ^ 

16 

32*07 

10.09 

11  .34 

10.58 

106 

10 

120.20 

17 

33.06 

11  .02 

11  .70 

10.26 

102 

10 

119.34 

18 

34.02 

11.34 

12.02 

9.98 

100 

10 

120.20 

19 

34.95 

11  .65 

12.37 

9.70 

98 

10 

121.22 

20 

55  •  86 

11.96 

12  .  68  . 

9.46 

94 

10 

119.  1« 

1         2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

To  construct  a  mill  by  this  table,  find  the  height 
of  the  fall  of  water  in  the  first  column^  and  against 
that  height  in  the  sixth  column,  you  have  the 
number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and  staves  in  the 
trundle,  for  causing  the  mill-stone,  4  feet  6  inches 
diameter,  to  make  about  120  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  as  near  as  possible,  when  the  wheel  goes 
with  one-third  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  water. 
And  it  appears  by  the  7th  column,  that  the  number 
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of  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and  staves  in  the  trundle,  ate 
so  near  the  truth  for  the  required  purpose,  that  the 
least  number  of  revolutions  of  the  mill-stone  in  a 
minute  is  118,  and  the  greatest  number  never  ex- 
ceeds 121;  which  is  according  to  the  speed  of 
isome  of  the  best  mills. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  have  the 
te^eth  of  wheels  so  formed,  that  the  pressure  by 
which  one  of  them  urges  the  other  rouqd  its  axis, 
foe  coostantly  the  same.  This  is  by  no  meai^  the 
case  when  the  common  construction  of  a  spur- 
wbeeU  acting  in  the  cylindrical  staves  of  a  lantern^ 
or  trundle,  is  used.  The  ends  of  teeth  shoujkl 
never  be  formed  of  parts  of  circles,  but  of  a  par- 
ticular curve,  called  the  epkycloidf  which  is  formed 
by  moving  the  circle  D  (Fig.  13.)  called  the 
generating  circle,  round  the  circumference  of 
another  circle  £,  while  it  turns  also  round  its  own 
centre;  then  any  point  o  will  describe  an  epicycloid. 

If  a  point  a  (Fig  12.)  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  B,  proceed  along  the  plane  a  C,  in  a 
right  line,  and  at  the  same  time  revolve  round  its 
centre,  it  will  describe  a  cycloid* 

Emerson  observes,  that  the  teeth  of  wheels 
ought  not  to  act  upon  each  other  before  they  arrive 
at  the  line  which  joins  their  centres;  and  though 
the  inner  or  under  sides  of  the  teeth  may  be  of  any 
form,  yet  it  is  better  to  make  both  sides  alike,  which 
will  serve  to  make  the  wheels  turn  backwards.  The 
more  teeth  that  work  together,  the  better;  at  least, 
one  tooth  should  always  begin  before  the  other  has 
done  working.  The  teeth  ought  to  be  so  disposed, 
as  not  to  trouble  or  hinder  one  another  before  they 
begin  to  work. 

If  the  cogs  of  a  wheel  and  rounds  of'  a  trundle 
coOld  be  put  in  as  exactly  as  the  teeth  are  cut  in 
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the  wheels  and  pinions  of  a  clock,  then  the  tc^mdte 
might  divide  the  ^eel  Cfxactly;  that  is  to  say,  the 
trundle  might  make  a  given  number  of*  revolutions 
for  oTie  of  the  wheel,  without  a  fraction.  But  as 
any  exact  number  is  not  necessary  in  mill-work^ 
and  the  cogs  and  rounds  cannot  be  set  in  so  truly 
as  to  make  all  the  intervals  between  them  equal,  a 
skilfnl  millwright  will  always  give  the  wheel  what 
he  calls  a  hunting €0g  ;  that  is,  one  more  than  what 
will  answer  to  an  exact  division  of  tlie  wheel  by 
the  tr»ndle.  And  then,  as  every  cog  comes  to  the 
trun^,  it  will  take  the  next  stai;  or  round,  behind 
the  ^ne  which  it  took  in  the  former  rev(dution ;  and 
by  that  means,  will  wear  all  the  parts  of  4^e  cogs 
and  rounds  which  woik  npon  one  another  equally, 
^1^  to  equal  distances  from  one  another,  in  a  little 
time. 

The  Method  for  setting  out  a  Spur-Wheel  and 
^  JVallower. 

Draw  the  pitch  lines  A 1,  B  1,  A  2, 2  B,  (Plate  *. 
%.  1.)  then  divide  them  into  tlie  number  of  teeth 
or  cogs  required,  as  a  &  c. 

Divide  one  of  those  distances,  as  &  c;  into  seven 
equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  allow  three  parts 
ft)r  the  thickness  of  the  cogs,  as  1,  2,  3,  in  the 
cog  a,  and  four  for  the  thickness  of  the  stave  of  the 
wallower:  one  reason  for  allowing  three  parts  for 
the  cog,  and  four  for  the  stave  is,  the  wallower  is 
in  general  of  less  diameter  than  the  wheel,  there- 
fore subject  to  more  wear,  in  proportion  of  the 
9iimber  of  cogs  to  the  number  of  staves;  but  if 
there  is  the  same  number  of  staves  as  of  cogs,  they 
may  be  of  equal  thickness,  as  1,  %  3,  4,  in  tbp 
«tave  w;  (Fig.  2.)  the  height  of  the  cqg  is.equal  to 
four  |>arts;  then  divide  its  height  into  five  equal 
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parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  cog  C;  allow  three 
for  the  bottom  to  the  pitch-line  of  the  cog;  the 
other  two  parts  for  epicycloid,  so  as  to  fit  and  bear 
on  the  stave  equally*  The  mill-wrights  in  general 
put  the  point  of  a  pair  of  compasses  in  the  dot  3  of 
the  cog  0,  and  strike  the  line  d  e;  then  remove 
the  point  of  the  compasses  to  the  point  di  and 
strike  the  curve  line  3  Jl  which  they  account  near 
enough  the  figure  of  the  epicycloid. 

The  method  for  a  face-wheel  is  thus:  divide  the 
pitch^line  A  B  (Fig.  2.)  into  the  number  of  cogs 
intended,  as  a  be;  divide  the  distance  b  c,  into 
seven  equal  parts:  allow  three  of  those  parts  for 
the  thickness  of  the  cogs,  as  1,  2,  3,  in  the  cog  a, 
four  for  the  height,  and  four  for  the  width,  as  d  ^, 
and  four  for  the  thickness  of  the  stave  ni;  draw  h 
4ine  through  the  centre  of  the  cog,  as  the  Hne  A  I, 
at  S;  and  on  the  point  5,  describe  the  line  de; 
remove  the  compasses  to  the  pmnt  A,  and  draw  the 
liney^,  which  forms  the  shape  <rf  the  cog;  then 
shape  the  cog  on  the  sides  to  a  cycloid,  as  d  efg 
(Fig.  1.)  But  this  method  of  setting  out  the 
^hape  of*  a  cog  is  variable,  according  to  the  cycloid 
in  different  dianfieters  of  wheels. 

In  common  spur-nuts,  divide  the  pitch-line  A 
into  twice  as  many  equal  parts  as  you  intend  teeth, 
as  ay  by  Cj  rf,  e  (Fig  3.);  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
op<?ned  to  half  the  distance  of  any  of  those  divi- 
sions, from  the  points  a  1,  c  3,  e  5,  draw  the  semi- 
circles  a,  c,  and^,  which  will  form  the  ends  of  the 
teeth.  From  the  points  2,  4s  and  6,  draw  the  semi, 
circles  g  h  /,  which  will  form  the  hollow  curves 
for  the  spaces;  but  if  the  ends  of  the  teeth  were 
epicycloids  instead  of  semicircles,  they  would  act 
much  better. 
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THE  PENDULUM. 

By  the  Pendulum  is  meant  a  heavy  body  sus» 
pended  by  a  cord  or  wire,  and  made  to  vibrate  or 
oscillate.  It  is  a  very  important  instrument,  from 
its  enabling  us  to  measure  very  small  portions  of 
time,  and  to  regulate  the  going  of  clocks. 

The  vibration  of  bodies  when  suspended  must 
have  been  long  observed;  but  it  was  Galileo  who 
first  noticed  the  properties  which  render  it  so  useful, 
which  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  way  in  which  men 
of  genius  reflect  upon  incidents  which  to  others 
afford  no  interest.  It  is  said,  that  while  observing^ 
the  oscillations  of  a  lamp  which  was  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  he  noticed,  that  although  they  diminished 
gradually,  yet  whether  great  or  small,  they  were 
performed  in  equal  times.  Struck  with  this  re- 
markable circumstance,  he  repeated  many  experi*- 
ments  with  weights  hung  from  cords,  and  thus 
developed  all  those  facts  which  finally  rendered 
the  pendulum  so  valuable.  Galileo,  as  well  as  the 
other  astronomers  of  that  period,  employed  the 
pendulum  for  measuring  time  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations, but  it  was  reserved  for  Huygens  to 
3.pply  it  to  the  regulation  of  clocks.  . 

We  shall  here  consider  the  pendulum  merely  as 
consisting  of  a  weight  and  a  string. 

P  C  (Plate  5*  fig,  9.)  is  a  pendulum,  consisting  of 
a  body  P,  attached  to  a  thread  P  C  which4s  fastened 
to  the  point  C  and  is  moveable  round  it.  If  the 
body  P  was  let  free,  and  not  retained  by  the  thread, 
it  would  fall  in  the  vertical  line  P  L;  but  being  re- 
tained by  the  thread  P  C,  it  is  forced  to  describe  * 
the  arch  P  A,  which  is  the  segment  of  a  circle,  of 
which  P  C  is  the  radius.  . 
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The  body  P  acquire  a  vdocily  in  faltiog  through 
the  arch  P  A,  that  has  a  t^ndepcy^  when  it  arrives 
art  the  poin,t  A,  to  c^ny  it  off  in  the  tangent  A  D  j 
but  being  prevented  from  moving  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  string  which  continually  tdravs  it  towards  the 
centee,  it  is  forced  to  describe  the  curve  A  E,  which, 
provided  the  pendulum  were  not  affected  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  or  the  friction  at  the  centre, 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  the  arch  P  A;  that  is, 
it  would  rise  to  the  same  height  as  it  fell  from* 
Having  arrived  at  Jl,  it  will  fall  back  again  to  A, 
and  go  6n  with  its  acquired  velocity  tp  P,  and  3o 
on,  continually  backwards  and  forwards. 

Each  swing  that  it  jmakes,  is  c^ed  a  vibration^ 
or  oscillation. 

If  the  pendulum  vibrated  in  vacuo,  and  thei:^ 
was  no  friction  at  &e  point  of  suspension,  the  vi- 
brations would  not  only  be  all  .equals  but  they 
would  continue  for  ever;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case^^ 
the  vibrations  become  less  and  less,  till  at  last  the 
motion  totally  ceases. 

The  longer  a  pendulum  is,  the  slower  are  its  (Vi- 
brations, and  the  contrary;  consequently,  if  a 
pendulum  .be  required  to  vibrate  seconds,  it  must 
have  a  determinate  length.  This  length  is  found 
to  be  39.13  inches  in  Britain. 

Pendulums  of  the  same  length  vibrate  slower, 
the  fearer  they  are  brought  to  the  equator;  because 
t;he  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  equator  is  about 
seventeen  miles  longer  than  the  axis  pf  the  earth, 
consequently  gravity  is  less  at  the  equator  than  s^t 
t^e  poles;  and  because  the  centriftigal^ce  at, the 
equator,  arising  from  the.  diurnal  motion  of  th^ 
<earth,  being  greater  than  that  at  the  poles,  lessens 
^gKkvity  by  tW  part    A  _pendulum,  therefore,  to 
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vibrate  seconds  at  the  equator,  must  be  somewhat 
shorter  than  at  the  poles. 

When  we  consider  a  simple  pendulum,  or  a  ball 
suspended  by  a  string  having  no  sensible  we^ht, 
we  suppose  the  whole  weight  of  the  ball  to  be  col- 
lected in  its  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  to  the  point  of  suspension. 

But  when  a  pendulum  consists  of  a  ball,  or  any 
other  figure,  suspended  by  a  metallic  or  woodett 
rod,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension  to  a  point  in  the  pen- 
dulum called  the  centre  of  oscillation^  which  does 
not  exactly  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ball.  The  centre  of  oscillation  is  that  point  inr 
the  pendulum  in  which  all  its  force  is  collected, 
and  to  which,  if* an  obstacle,  were  applied,  all  motiori 
would  cease,  and  would  be  received  by  the 
obstacle. 

A  single  pendulum,  consisting  of  a  ball  and  a 
thread,  whose  length  is  two^thirds  of  the  length  of 
a  bar  without  a  ball,  will  be  found  to  perform  its 
oscillations  in  equal  times  with  the  bar.  Hence,  a 
point  taken  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  bar  froni 
the  lower  end  is  its  centre  of  oscillation. 

The  pendulums  of  clocks  usually  vibrate  in  the 
arcs  of  circles.  It  had  formerly  been  thought  an 
advantage  to  make  them  vibrate  in  the  arcs  of  cy- 
cloids; but  the  difficulties  tliat  attend  the  practical 
application  of  this  principle  are  such,  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  they  produce  greater 
^rrprs  in  the  measuremait  of  time  than  those  they 
are  intended  to  remedy. 

As  heat  expands,  and  cold  contracts  all  metals,  a 
pendulum-rod  is  longer  in  warm  than  iix  cold  wea- 
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tber;  and  hence  a  source  of  kregukrity  in  clocks. 
Various  expedients  have  been  tried  for  remedying 
this  defect;  the  best  of  which  is  the  method  of 
forming  the  pendulum  of  bars  of  brass  and  steel 
so  placed,  that  the  expansion  of  one  corrects  that 
of  the  other,  and  thus  preserves  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation always  in  the  same  place.  This  is  called  the 
gridiron  pendulum,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  grid- 
iron. 

Deal- wood  is  found  to  expand  very  little  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain:  hence  it  is  much  fitter  for 
pendulum-rods  than  metal.  Baking,  varnishing, 
gilding,  or  soaking  them  in  any  melted  matter,  is 
said  to  render  them  less  accurate;  but  rubbing  on 
the  outside  with  wax  and  a  cloth  is  recommended. 

CHRONOMETERS. 

Instruments  for  measuring  time  are  called  Chrofu 
ometers,  and  no  class  of  machines  has  exercised 
in  a  greater  degree  the  genius  of  mechanics. 

The  ancients  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
clocks  and  watches,  and  instead  of  them  used  sun- 
dials, and  aho  clepsj/drce  ;  the  latter  were  instru- 
ments which  measured  time  by  the  regular  dropping 
of  water.  Sand-glasses,  constructed  on  the  same 
principle^  are  still  used.  It  is  not  exactly  known 
at  what  period  clocks  were  first  invented;  and 
probably  so  complicated  an  instiument  was  the 
result  of  repeated  trials  and  '  improvements  by 
different  persons.  The  oldest  clock  of  which  we 
have  any  account^  is  that  made  by  Henry  de  Wick, 
a  ^German,  for  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  of 
France.  Its  date  is  about  1364.  The  wheels  were 
of  iron,  and  very  large;  and  it  required  two  men 
to  wind  it  up.     It  is  also  equally  uncertain  who  it 
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was  that  fir^  reduced  the  portable  sprihg  docb 
itito  a  ^^e  of  4  i^atch,  thc^ugh  he  is  also  supposed  t6 
h^ve  been  a  German.  Watches  wek^  coriinion  iki 
BVance  before  1544. 

The  usual  distinction  of  modern  chronot»&ter9 
is  into  clocks  and  watches;  the  latter  being  very 
SittfeU  atid  portable.  When  watches  are  constructed 
with  extraordinary  care  for  astronomical  or  nautical 
purposes,  they  are  called  time-keepers. 

Clocks  sometimes  are  made  to  strike  thfc  h©iir, 
knd  sometimes  they  do  not;  when  watches  atfe 
ifiade  to  strike,  they  are  called  repeating  watches^ 

In  chronometers  the  moving  power  is  of  tWa 
kinds;  either  a  weight  or  a  spring:  the  latter  <hily 
<5ati  be  femployed  in  portable  instrunlents. 

When  a  weight  is  the  moving  power,  it  is  sus- 
pended by  a  cord,  which  passes  several  times  round 
a  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  turn,  as  the  weight 
descehfls  by  tlife  action  x>f  gravity.  Were  %hei*e  no 
i'esislance  from  the  wheels,  the  weight  Woiild  fifll^ 
as  all  othei"  bodies,  with  lan  ^accelerated  mottenj 
but  the  friction  of  the  teeth  and  the  resistance  oF 
Ihie  air  check  this  acceleration,  which  ^nrivei*  at 
last  ^t  its  maximum.  Birt  it  is  ntecessary,  fot  thfe 
exact  iUeasureitient  of  timfe,  ^tit  aH  "sources  ^  in^ 
equality  in  the  motion  of  the  mat^bitiery  shotfW  be 
irettcoved,  and  this  is  effectted  by  a.  vfery  in^e^to 
fcbfitrivance;  i)ut  which  canndt  be  undferstooA 
^thbut  refefeilce  to  a  figure. 

Rate  5.  fig.  1.  represents  the  prdle  of  a  dk^sk^. 
in  which  P  is  the  weight  thskt  is  sug^ded  by  *t 
i'bpe  that  winds  dt)Otit  the  tylinder  or  ba¥r^  G, 
which  is  fixed  tipbu  the  axis  u  a--  the  pil^s  bh^b 
into  holes  miade  in  the  plates  T  S,  T  S,  in  wliich 
0iey  turn  i5feely.  I'hese  plates  arte  inade  ef  t*a*^ 
or  ifOYi,  ktid'are  i;ottWBCted4x>getlier  by  four  pSMifts. 
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Z  2'y  the  whole  t(^ether  being  called  tiie  frame. 
On  the  end  of  the  barrel  C,  of  which  a  front  view 
18  again  represented  in  %.  @.  at  R,  is  a  ratchet 
wheel  K  K,  the  inclined  teeth  of  which  strike 
^^inst  a  click  C  kept  to  its  place  by  a  lender 
spring.  This  click  and  spring  are  screwed  to  a 
wheel  D,  which  is  not  fastened  on  the  arbor  of  the 
barrel:  consequently  when  the  weight  pulls  down<r 
ward^  the  ratchet  wheel  pushes  the  click,  and 
with  it  the  wheel  P.  But  when  the  weight  has 
rtm  down,  and  it  is  necessary  to  wind  it  up  again, 
the  click  suffers  the  ratchet  wheel  to  pass,  while 
the  wheel  D  stands  still. 

This  wheel  D  in  fig.  2.  is  the  same  as  D  in  fig.  i., 
where  the  profiles  of  it  and  of  the  ratdiet  wheel 
are  represented.  A  small  wheel  d  fixed  upon  an 
aKifi  c  €  is  carried  round  by  the  wheel  D.  A  larger 
wheel  E  E  is  fixed  upon  the  same  axis  c  c.  The 
wheel  E  E  drives  a  small  pinion  e,  on  the  axis  of 
which  is  fixed  the  wheel  F  F,  which  moves  the 
pinion  ^  on  the  axis  of  which  the  scape  wheel 
G  H  is  fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion  y  play  in 
holes  of  the  plates  L,  M,  whieh  are  fix^d  horizon- 
tally to  the  plates  T,  S.  Thus  the  motion  begun  by 
rfie  weight  is  transported  to  the  scape  wheel  G  H* 

This  ^ape  wlieel  has  teeth  acting  upon  it,  and 
suspended  over  it  are  two  fla*  pieces  called  pallets^ 
fixed  upon  ^  horizontal  axis,  called  the  v^rge. 
These  pallets  fall  into  the  teeth  of  the  scape  >vheeii 
so  that  as  it  moves  rou«d  they  are  alternately 
la^Bred  backward  and  forward,  and  at  the  same  time 
th^  differ  the  w^eei  jto  pass.  Connected  with  the 
axis  (0f  the  pallets  by  means  of  the  fork  X  U,  is  the 
pendukun  A  B,  which  is  suspended  upon  thehook  A^ 

if  tKe  ^^endulum  fee  once  put  in  motion  by  a  push 
«f  (*»  ba:nd,  it  will  ^x)ntinue  to  go  aiteraately  back- 
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wards  and  forwards,  or  to  vibrate;  and  if  it  were  not 
connected  with  the  fork  X  U,  its  motion  would  con- 
tinue until  destroyed  gradually  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  friction  on  th^  point  of  suspension. 
Biit  as  it  is  joined  by  the  fork  to  the  axis  r^  of  the 
pallets,  it  receives  at  each  vibration  a  newimpulse, 
which  preserves  its  motion,  and  it  therefore  con- 
tinues to  vibrate.  Now,  as  all  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum  are  performed  in  the  same  time,  the 
motion  of  the  pallets- will  be  uniform,  and  conse- 
quently they  will  not  suffer  the  teeth  of  the  scape 
wheel  to  pass  in  an  unequal  manner.  Hence  the 
pendulum  is  the  exact  regulator  of  the  motion  of 
the  scape  wheel,  and  consequently  of  the  whole 
train  of  wheels  connected  with  it.  This  ingenious 
combination  of  the  scape  wheel  and  the  pallets,  is 
called  the  scapemenU  As  this  is  a  most  important 
part  of  a  clock,  various  forms  of  scapements  have 
been  invented  to  insure  greater  accuracy.  That 
represented  in  fig.  1.  just  referred  to  is  called  the 
crown  wheel  and  verge  scapement,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  this  wheel  to  a  royal  diadem.  It  is  the 
oldest  scapement,  and  used  chiefly  in  common 
watches  and  table-clocks.  So  far  we  have  shown 
how  an  equable  motion  of  the  machinery  is  insured. 
It  remains  next  to  point  out  in  what  way  this  is 
employed  to  divide  and  show  the  time. 

As  it  is  known  that  all  the  vibrations  of  the 
same  pendulum  are  perforikied  in  the  satne  times, 
so  also  is  it  known  that  pendulums  vibrate  in  different 
times,  according  to  their  lengths,  long  pendulums 
making  their  vibrations  in  longer  periods  than  shcwrt 
ones.  Hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  may  be 
determined  that  shall  make  each  of  its  vibrations  in 
a  second  of  time.  This  length  has  lately  been 
accurately  determined  to  be  in  London  39.13829 
inches. 
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The  sliowing  the  time  is  contrived  by  the  motion 
of  the  indices  or  hands  on  the  dial-plate;  one  of 
which,  called  the  minute-hand,  goes  completely 
round  the  circle  in  an  hour;  and  the  other,  called 
the  hour-hand,  once  in  twelve  hours.  To  obtain 
exactly  this  degree  of  velocity  in  the  hands,  they 
are  fixed  on  the  ends  of  axes  which  turn  round  by 
means  of  wheels  attached  to  them,  having  teetli 
on  th^r  circumferences;  these  teeth  are  connected 
with  that  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  crown  wheel;  and 
it  is  by  proportioning  the  number  of  these  teeth, 
that  the  proper  degree  of  velocity  is  obtained. 
The  minute-hand  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
E;  consequently  it  must  revolve  once  in  an  hour. 
The  pivot  C  of  this  wheel  passes  through  the  plate 
S  T,  and  continues  to  r:  fixed  upon  the  pivot  C  is 
a  wheel  N,  which  acts  upon  the  wheel  O,  the  pinion 
of  which  p  carries  round  another  wheel  g  that  ha» 
a  hollow  axis  which  goes  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
Nand  turns  on  it:  this  wheel  ^  turns  round  once 
in  twelve  hours,  and  has  the  hour-hand  fixed  on  it. 

The  wheel  E  is  driven  by  the  pinion  c  belonging 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  F  F,  which  is  moved  by 
the  pinion  f  of  the  crown  or  scape  wheel  G  H. 
Supposing,  then,  that  the  pendulum  makes  two  vi- 
brations in  a  second,  (which  will  be  what  is  called 
a  half-second  pendulum,)  it  will  make  7200  vi- 
brations in  an  hour.  If  the  balance  wheel  consists 
of  30  teeth,  it  will  tuna  once  in  the  time  that  the 
pendulum  makes  sixty  vibrations;  fox  at  every  turn 
of  the  wheel  the  same  tooth  acts  once  on  the 
pallet  I,  and  once  on  the  pallet  K,  which  occasions 
two  vibrations  in  the  pendulum;  and  the  wheel 
having  30  teeth,  it  occasions  twice  SO  or  60  vi- 
brations;  consequently  this  wheel  must  perform 
120  revplutions  in  an  hour,  because  60  vibrations. 
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which  it  occsteions  at  every  revoldtion,  are  eon- 
UineA  J20  times  in  7200,  the  number  of  vibration* 
performed  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour. 

To  detertoitte  the  notnber  of  teeth  for  the  wheels 
£  E,  atid  th^ir  pinions  e,  J^  it  must  be  remarked^ 
that  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  E  must  turn  the 
pinioti  e  as  many  times  as  the  number  of  teeth  In' 
the  pinion  is  contained  in  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  wheel.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  E  contains  72  teeth, 
and  the  pinion  e  6,  the  pinion  will  make  twdve 
revoludotiS  irt  the  time  that  the  wheel  makes  one; 
for  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  drives  forward  the 
tooth  of  the  pinion;  and  when  the  six  teeth  of  the 
pinion  are  moved,  a  complete  revolution  is  per- 
formed ;  but  the  wheel  E  has,  by  that  time,  only 
advanced  six  teeth,  and  has  still  66  to  advance, 
before  its  revolution  is  completed,  which  occasions 
eleven  more  revolutions  of  the  pinion.  For  thfe 
same  reason,  the  wheel  F  having  60  teeth,  and  the 
pinion  J*  6,  the  pinion  will  make  ten  revcdutions 
while  the  wheel  perfoniis  one.  Now,  the  wheel  F, 
being  turned  by  the  pinion  e,  makes  twelve  revo- 
lutions for  one  of  the  wheel  E;  and  the  pinion  jf 
makes  ten  revolution^  for  one  of  the  wheel  Fj  con- 
sequently the  pinion /^  performs  10  times  12,  or 
120  revolutions,  in  the  time  the  wheel  E  performs 
one.  But  the  wheel  G>  which  is  turned  by  the 
pinion  f,  occasions  60  vibrations  in  the  pendulum 
each  time  it  turns  round;  consequently  the  wheel 
G  occasions  60  times  120,  or  7200  vibrations  rf 
the  pendulum,  while  the  wheel  E  performs  one 
revolution;  but  7200  is  the  nuiiibet  of  vibratidns 
mad6  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hotir,  and  conse- 
quently the  wheel  E  performs  but  one  revolution 
in  an  hour,  and  so  of  the  rest.  From  thii  reasoning, 
it  i$  easy  to  dbcover  how  a  ckxik  may  go  for^vty 
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length  ot  time  ti^ithout  being  wound  up:  1,  By 
increasing  the  nuntiber  of  teeth  in  the  wheels; 
£.  By  diminishing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
pinions;  8.  By  increasing  the  length  of  the  cord 
that  su^ends  the  weight;  4.  By  increasing  the 
length  of  the  pendulum;  and  5.  By  adding  to 
the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  wd^t 
Continues  the  same,  the  force  which  it  communi- 
eates  to  the  last  wheel  G  H,  will  be  diminished. 
It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute* 
hands.  The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in , 
an  hour;  the  wheel  N  N,  which  is  turned  by  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  £,  must  likewise  make  one  revo- 
lution in  the  same  time;  and  the  minute-hand  is 
fixed  to  the  socket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N 
has  30  teeth,  and  acts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has 
likewise  SO  teeth,  and  the  same  diameter;  conse* 
quently  the  wheel  O  takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution: 
now  the  wheel  O  carries  the  pinion  p,  which  has 
six  teeth,  and  which  acts  upon  the  wheel  q  q,  <^ 
72  teeth;  consequently  the  pinion^  makes  twelve 
revolutions  while  the  wheel  q  q  makes  one;  and, 
of  course,  the  wheel  q  q  takes  twelve  hours  to  one 
revolution,  and  upon  the  socket  of  this  wheel  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

All  that  has  been  said  here  concerning  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheels,  &c.  of  clocks,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  general  movements  of  watches* 

Thus  it  is  plain — Ist^  That  the  weight  PturM 
all  the  "wheels,  and  at  the  same  time  continues  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum;  2wrf,  That  the  quickness 
of  the  motion  and  wheels  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  pendulum ;  ^d^  That  the  wheels  point  out  the 
parts  of  time  divided  by  the  unifiMin  motion  of  the 
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pendulum.  When  the  cord  upon  which  the  weight 
is  suspended  is  entirely  run  down  from  off  the 
barrel,  it  is  wound  up  again  by  a  key  which  goes 
on  the  square  end  of  the  arbor  at  Q,  by  turning  it 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  weight 
descends.  For  this  purpose,  the  inclined  side  of 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  R  (Fig.  2.)  removes  the 
click  C,  so  that  the  ratchet-wheel  R  turns  while 
the  wheel  D  is  at  rest;  but  as  soon  as  the  Cord  is 
wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  between  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  D,  and  the  right  side  of  the  teeth  again  acts 
upon  the  end  of  the  click,  \«rhich  obliges  the  wheel  P 
to  turn  along  with  the  barrel;  and  the  spring  A  keeps 
the  click  between  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 
In  portable  table  clocks  and  watches,  the  moving 
power,  instead  of  being  a  weight,  is  a  springs  which 
is  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  manner  within  a  barrel 
that  is  connected  with  a  fusee  by  means  of  a 
chain.  The  chain  being  fixed  atone  end  of  the  fusee, 
and  at  the  other  to  the  barrel,  when  the  machine 
is  winding  up,  the  fusee  is  turned  round,  and  of  course 
the  barrel,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  fixed  one  end 
of  the  spring,  the  other  end  being  fixed  to  an  im- 
moveable axis  in  the  centre.  As  the  barrel  moves 
round,  it  coils  the  spring  several  times  about  the 
axis,  thereby  increasing  its  elastic  force  to  a  proper 
degree:  all  this  while  the  chain  is  drawn  off  the 
barrel  upon  the  fusee;  and  then,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  wound  up,  the  spring,  by  its  elastic  force, 
endeavouring  constantly  to  unbend  itself,  acts  upon 
the  barrel,  and  carries  it  round;  by  which  the 
chain  is  drawn  off  from  the  fusee,  and  thus  turns 
it,  and  consequently  the  whole  machinery.  Now, 
as  the  spring  unbends  itself  by  degrees,  its  elastic 
force,  by  which  it  affects  the  fusee,  will  gradually 
decrease;  and,  therefore,  unless  there  was  some  me- 
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ehanicai  contrivance  in  the  figure  of  the  superficies 
of  the  fiisee,  to  cause  the  chain  to  be  removed 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  fusee  as  the  spring 
grows  weak,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  the  spring's 
elasticity  is  gained  in  the  length  of  the  lever;  the 
spring's  force  would  always  be  unequal  upon  the 
fusee,  and  thus  would  turn  it,  and  consequently  the 
whole  machinery;  unequally.  All  this  is  remedied 
by  the  conical  figure  of  the  fusee.  The  fusee  being 
acted  upon,  or  put  in  motion,  by  an  uniform  force, 
the  great  wheel,  which  is  fixed  to  it,  is  put  into 
motion,  and  that  drives  the  pinion  of  the  centre- 
wheel,  which  centre-wheel  drives  the  pinion  of  the 
third  wheel,  and  this  drives  the  pinion  of  the  con- 
trate-wheel,  and  this  the  pinion  of  the  balance- 
wheel,  which  plies  the  two  palettes  on  the  axis  of 
the  balance,  andjceeps  the  balance  in  motion. 

The  balance  in  a  watch  is  ii)stead  of  a  pendulum 
in  a  clock,  both  serving  to  govern  the  motion  of 
the  whole  machinery.  To  this  balance  is  fixed  a 
small  steel  spiral  spring,  which  regulates  its  mo- 
tion, and  makes  it  equable;  whence  it  has  its 
name  of  regulator. 

It  is  customary  for  watch  and  clock  makers  to 
call  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  designed 
for  carrying  the  hands  round  the  dial  plate,  the 
watch  part,  or  going  part,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  part  of  the  movement  which  contributes  to  the 
striking  of  the  hour,  which  they  call  the  clock  part, 
or  striking  part 

The  several  members  of  the  watch  parts  are,  1. 
the  balance,  consisting  of  the  rim,  or  circular  part, 
and  the  verge,  or  spindle,  to  which  belong  two 
palettes,  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
crown-wheel.  2»  The  potence,  which  is  the  strong 
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atud  in  pocket-watcbes,  whereon  the  lower  piviA 
of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  whic^ 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays.  The  bottom 
of  the  potence  is  called  the  foot;  the  middle p^rt, 
the  nose;  and  the  other  part,  the  shoulder,  $.  The 
cock,  which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance* 

4.  The  regulator  or  pendulum  spring,  which  is  th^ 
small  spring  in  watches  underneath  the  balance* 

5.  The  pendulum  (see  Plate  6.  %•  8.)  whose  parts 
are,  the  verge;  palettes  5,  5;  cocks;  the  rod;  th^ 
fork;  the  flat;  the  bob,  or  great  ball;  and  the 
corrector,  or  regulator,  being  a  contrivance  for 
bringing   the  pendulum   to    its   nice  vibrations- 

6.  The  wheels,  Which  are  the  crown-wh^el  in 
pocket-pieces,  and  swing-wheel  in  penduliims* 
serving  to  drive  the  balance  or  pendulum*  7»  The 
contrate-wheel,  which  is  that  next  the  crown- 
wheel, &c.  and  whose  teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary 
to  those  of  other  wheels;  whence  the  name. 
8.  The  great  or  first  wheel,  which  is  that  which 
the  fusee  immediately  drives,  by  means  of  the 
chain  or  string  of  the  spring-bo?:,  or  barrel;  after 
which  are  the  second  ,wheel,  third  wheel,  &a» 
Lastly,  between  the  frame  and  dial  plate,  is  the 
pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed  on  the  arbor 
of  .the  great  wheel,  and  serves  to  drive  the  diid* 
wheel,  as  that  serves  to  csxry  the  hand.  The  me- 
thod of  calculation  is  easily  understood;  for  suppose 
the  great  wheel  goes  round  once  in  twelve  hoinsi} 
then,  if  it  is  a  royal  pendulum  clock,  swinging  se^ 
conds,  we  have  60x60x12^43200  seconds,  or 
beats,  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel:  but  becauM 
there  are  60  beats,  or  seconds,  in  one  minute,  and 
the  seconds  are  shown  by  aii  index  on  the  end  of 
the  arbor  of  the  swing-wheel,  which,  in  thoM 
clocks,  is  an  horizontal  position ;  therefore  it  is  nc- 
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teasftry  timt  the  swiiig^wli^  should  have  60  tfieth } 
vrhence  ^j^-  =730,  the  number  to  be  brek^i  into 
q«otieBts  for  imding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the 
o|h^  wheels  and  pinions^ 

The  wheeis  oomposiog  the  going  part^  w  cl^k 
pariy  are : — ^the  great  or  first  wbed  E,  (Plate  5.  fig.  8.) 
which  is  moved  by  the  weight  or  sprif^  at  the 
botrel  D:  in  sixteen  or  thirty *hour  docks,  this  has 
Usnadly  pins,  and  is  called  the  pin  wheel ;  in  ei^ht- 
day  pieces,  the  second-wheel,  L,  is  commoBly  the 
|un-wheel|»  or  striking. wheel,  which  is  moved  by 
the  former.  Next  the  strikiing^wheel  is  the  detent- 
wheel,  oor  hoop-wheel^  m,  kiving  a  hoop  almost 
rottml  it,  ^therein  is  a  vacancy  Sit  which  the  clock: 
locks*  The  next  i%  the  third  or  fourth  wjie^ 
according  to  its  distance  from  4lie  first,  ciaUed  jtibe 
wntaodng-wheel  n.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
pinion  tif  report  %,  which  drives  round  tlie  lodcin^ 
irfaeel,  ealled  also  the  couitt-wheeU  ordinarily  with 
^even  notches  itai  it,  unequally  distant,  tomafce  the 
dock  strike  €he  hours.  Be^des  l^ewheeds,  to  the 
dock  part  telong  the  r^tdsi^  a  kind  <rf  wheel  with 
twdvse  large  itmg&  running  concentric  to  die  4ial- 
wfaed,  and  serving  to  1^  up  the  detente  ^etery 
hom^  and  msike  the  clock  iftr^;  the  detents,  ot 
atc^s,  wMch  being  lifted  up,  and  let  fall,  lock  ^^nd 
fUddck  the  dock^in  striking^;  Ibe  haoMiier'^,  which 
stiikes  the  beU  R;  the  hammer4ails  T,  by  which 
^e  striking  pi»s  draw  bade  the  hammers  j;  lateheis 
whereby  the  work  is  lifled  up  and  unlocked ;  aflod 
itfting  pieces,  as  P,  which  Mt  vcp  dKad  unlock  the 
det^tO. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a 
j)ijBce  of  clock-work  is  as  follows:  1.  Regard  need 
-owiy  to  be  had  to  the  count-wheel,  striki«g^wheel 
^ntd  detieiit-wheel^  %hich  anove  ^ou^d  in  ^is  fpro* 
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portion:  the  count- wheel  commonly  goes  round 
once  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  the  detent- 
wheel  moves  round  every  stroke  the  clock  strikes, 
or  sometimes  but  once  in  two  strokes :  wherefore 
it  follows,  that,  2.  as  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin- 
wheel,  so  many  turns  has  the  detent-wheel  in  one 
turn  of  the  pin-wheel ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  the 
pins  of  the  |pin-wheel  are  the  quotients  of  that 
wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of  the  detent-wheel. 
But  if  the  detent-wheel  move  but  once  round  in 
two  strokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  said  quotient  is 
but  half  the  number  of  pins.  S.  As  many  turns  of 
the  pinrwheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the  strokes 
of  twelve  hours,  (which  are  78,)  so  many  turns 
*  must  the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the 
count-wheel  once  j  or  thus :  the  quotient  of  78 
divided  by  the  number  of  striking  pins,  shall  be 
the  quotient  for  the  pinion  of  report  and  the  count- 
wheel;  and  this  is  in  case  .the  pinion  of  report  be 
fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the  pin-wheel,  whifth  is  com«- 
monly  done.  An  example  will  make  this  easy; 
g-ug^e  ^^  locking- wheel  being  48,  the  pinion  of 
^.^  report  8,  the  pin-wheel  78,  the  striking 

r?3^       pins  are  13,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Note,  alsa, 
6^48^8     ^^^^  '^^  divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient 

^.  ^  of  the  pinion  of  report.  As  for  the 
warning-wheel,  and  fly-wheel,  it  matters  little 
what  numbers  they  have;  their  use  being  only 
to  l)ridle  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  other 
wheels. 

The  part  of  the  mechanism*  of  a  watch  which 
shows  the  hour  of  the  day,  lies  concealed  from 
sight  between  the  upper  plate  of  the  watch  frame 
and  the  dial  plate.  In  this  A  B  C  (Plate  5.  %  7.) 
is  the  uppermost  side  of  th6  frame-plate,  as  it  ap- 
pears when  detached  from  the  dial-plate:    the 
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middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated  with  a  hole,  re* 
ceiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  centre  wheel 
which  carries  the  minute-hand.  Near  the  plate  is 
fixed  a  pinion  a  by  of  ten  teeth  j  this  is  called  the. 
pinion  of  report ;  it  drives  a  wheel  c  dj  of  forty- 
teeth  ;  the  wheel  c  d  carries  a  pinion  e  ^  of  twelve 
teeth ;  and  this  drives  a  wheel  g  Jij  with  thirty-six 
teeth. 

As,  in  the  body  of  the  watch,  the  wheels  every 
where  divide  the  pinions,  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means 
decrease  the  motion,  which  is  here  necessary;  for 
the  hour-hand,  which  is  carried  on  a  socket  fixed 
on  the  Ivheel  g  h,  is  required  to  move  but  once 
round,  while  the  pinion  a  b  moves  twelve  times 
round.  To  this  end,  the  motion  of  the  wheel  c  d 
is  one-fourth  of  the  pinion  a  b :  again,  while  the 
wheel  c  «?,  or  the  pinion  e  fgoes  once  round,  it 
turns  the  wheel  g  h  but  one-third  part  round  j  con* 
sequently  the  motion  of  g  h  is  but  one-third  of 
one-fourth  of  the  motion  of  ab:  but  J  of  J  =  T^f 
that  is  the  hour-wheel  gh  moves  round  once  in 
the  time  that  the  pinion  of  report,  on  the  arbor  of 
the  centre  or  minute-wheel,  makes  twelve  motions. 

Dr,  Franklin  contrived  a  clock  to  show  the 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds^  with  only  three  wheels 
and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement,  Tlie 
dial-plate  (Plate  5.  fig.  3.)  has  the  hours  engraved 
upon  it  in  spiral  spaces,  along  two  diameters  of  a 
circle  containing  four  times  60  minutes.  The 
index  A  goes  round  in  four  hours,  and  counts  the 
minutes  from  any  hour  which  it  has  passed  to  the 
next  following  hour.  The  time,  therefore,  in  the 
position  of  the  index  shown  in  the  figure,  is  either 
30  minutes  past  twelve,  four,  or  eight ;  and  so,  in 
eVery  other  quarter  of  the  circle,  it  points  to  the 
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number  of  minutes  after  )^e  hours  which  the  index 
last  left  in  its  motion.  The  small  h^nd  B,  in  the 
nich  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a  minute,  and 
shows  the  seconds^  Tte  wheel- work  of  this  clock 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  4.  A  is  the  first,  or  great 
wheel,  containing  160  teetU,  and  going  round  in 
fiwir  hours  with  the  index  A,  in  Fig.  3.  let  down 
by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  The  wheel  turns  a  piiuoii 
erf  ten  leaves,  which  therefore  goes  round  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  axis  of  this  pinion  is 
die  wheel  C,  of  120  teeth,  which  goes  round  in 
the  same  time,  and  turns  a  pinion,  D,  of  eight 
lea^t^s,  round  in  a  minute,  with  the  second-hand^ 
B,  of  Fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  also  the  common 
wheel  E,  of  SO  teeth,  for  moving  a  pendulum -(by 
paletttes,)  that  vibrates  seconds  as  in  a  commou 
clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  cord  ^oing 
over  a  pulley  on  the  aicis  of  the  great  wheels  like  ^ 
common  thirty-hour  dock.  Many  of  these  very 
simple  machines  w,6re  constructed,  which  mea^ 
sured  time  exceedingly  well.  It  is  subjecto  Jiow- 
ever,  to  the  inconvenience  of  requirii^  frequent 
winding,  by  drawing  up  the  weights,  and  likewise 
to  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  hour  ^howu 
by  the  index  A.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  pEC5)osed  to 
jnemedy  these  inconveniences  by  the  following  con- 
struction  :  in  the  dial-plate  of  his  dock  X^^*  5.) 
there  is  an  opening,  abed,  below  the  centre, 
(through  which  appears  part  of  a  fiat  plate :  on  t^s 
the  twelve  hours,  with  their  divisions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  round  in  twelve 
hours,  and  the  index  A  points  put  the  true  hour, 
i&c.  B  is  {the  minute^ha^d,  which  goes  xound  the 
iarge  circle  of  60  minutei^,  whilst  the  plate,  ubcdf 
shifts  its  place  one  hour  under  ijie  fixed  inde^  4^^ 
'Hhece  is  another  opening,  ^^y^jf^  thro49^  wbi^^ 
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the  seconds  are  seen  on  a  flat  moveable  ring,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  engra\^d  on  the  dial- 
plate.  A,  in  Fig,  6.  is  the  great  wheel  of  thb 
clock,  containing  120  teeth,  turning  round  in 
twelve  hours.  The  axis  of  fhis  wheel  bears  the 
plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin 
passing  through  small  holea  drilled  in  the  plate, 
without  aflTecting  the  wheel-work.  The  great 
wheel  A  tumis  a  pinion  B,  of  ten  leaves,  round  in 
an  hour,  and  carries  the  minute  hand,  B,  on  its 
axis  round  the  dial-plate  in  the  same  time*  On 
this  axis  is  a  wheel  C,  of  120  teetby  turning  round 
a  pinion  X),  of  six  leaves,  in  three  minutes;  on  the 
axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel  E,  rf  90  teeth,  that 
keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vibrating  seconds  by 
palettes^  as  in  a  common  ch>ck,  when  the  pen- 
dulum-wheel has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes  round  in 
a  minute.  In  order  to  show  the  seconds  1^  this 
clock,  a  thin  plate  must  be  divided  into  three 
times  60,  or  180  eq[ual  parts,  and  numbered  10, 
20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  successively,  and 
fisted  on  the  same  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90  teeth, 
so  as  to  turn  round  n^ar  the  back  of  the  dial-plate ; 
and  these  divisions  will  show  the  seconds  thrMigh 
the  opening  ^y*^  A,  Fig.  5.  This  clock  will  go  ^ 
week  without  winding. 


VOt.  L  tt 
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Table  and  Rules  Jbr  regulating  Clocks. 

By  the  following  Table,  clocks  and  watches  may 
be  so  regulated  as  to  measure  true  equal  time. 


p. 

H. 

u. 

s. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

1 

0  . 

3 

56 

16 

2 

54 

2 

0 

7 

52 

17 

6 

50 

3 

0 

11 

48 

18 

10 

46 

4 

0 

15 

44 

19 

14 

42 

5 

0 

19 

39 

20 

18 

38 

6 

0 

2S 

35 

21 

22 

34 

7 

0 

27 

31 

22 

26 

SO 

8 

0 

SI 

27 

23 

30 

26 

9 

0 

35 

23 

24 

34; 

22 

10 

0 

39 

19 

25 

38 

.  n 

11 

0 

43 

15 

26 

43 

13 

12 

0 

47 

11 

27 

46 

9 

18 

0 

51 

7 

28 

50 

5 

14 

0 

65 

3 

29 

54 

1 

15 

0 

58 

58 

30 

57 

57 

The  stars  make  366  revolutions  from  any  point 
of  the  compass  to  the  same  point  again,  in  365 
days  and  one  minute ;  and  therefore  they  gain  a 
365th  of  a  revolution  every  twenty-four  hours  of 
mean  solar  time,  near  enough  for  regulating  any 
clock  or  watch.  This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  minutes,  55  seconds,  53  thirds,  59  fourths,  in 
24  hours,  or,  in  the  nearest  round  numbers,  3 
minutes  56  seconds,  by  which  quantity  of  time 
every  star  comes  round  sooner  than  it  did  on 
the  day  before.  Therefore,  if  you  mark  the  pre- 
cise moment  shown  by  a  clock  or  watch  when  any 
star  vanishes  behind  a  chimney,  or  any  other 
object,  as  seen  through  a  small  hole  in  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  fixed  in  a  window-shutter  j  and  do 
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(3iis  for  several  nigfits  successively  (as  suppose 
twenty) ;  then  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  stir 
vanished  as  much  sooner  than  it  did  the  first  night 
by  the  clock,  as  answers  in  the  time  denoted  in  the 
table  for  so  many  days,  the  clock  goes  true,  other- 
wise not.  If  the  difference  between  the  clock  and 
the  star  be  less  than  the  table  shows,  the  clock 
goes  too  fast;  if  greater,  it  goes  too  slow,  and 
must  be  regulated  accordingly,  by  letting  down  or 
raising  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  by  little  and  by 
little,  turning  the  screw-nut  under  the  ball,  till  you 
find  it  keeps  true  equal  time.  Thus,  supposing 
tiie  star  should  disappear  behind  a  chimney  any 
night  when  it  is  twelve  by  the  clock,  and  that  on 
the  twentieth  night  afterward  the  same  star  should 
disappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  seconds 
past  ten  by  the  clock,  which  being  subtracted 
from  12  hours  0  minutes  0  seconds,  leaves  re- 
maining 1  hour  18  minutes  38  seconds  for  the 
time  the  star  is  then  faster  than  the  clock :  look  in 
the  table,  and  against  20,  in  the  left-hand  column, 
you  will  find  the  acceleration  of  the  star  to  be 
1  hour  18  minutes  38  seconds,  agreeing  exactly 
with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be  between  the 
clock  and  star ;  which  shows  that  the  clock  mea- 
sures true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the  mean 
solar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

Amongst  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  mo- 
dem clock-work,  are  those  at  Strasburgh  and 
Lyons,  which  are  very  eminent  for  the  richness  of 
their  furniture,  and  the  variety  of  their  motions 
and  figures.  In  the  former  a  cock  claps  his  wings, 
and  proclaiiiis  tte?  hour;  and  the  angel  opens  a 
door,  and  saliftii^  l5ie  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  latter,  two  horaemen 
theouriter,  and  beat  the  hour  on  each  other;  ^ 

H  2 
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4ppr  opens,  and  there  appear  on  the  theatre  the 
Virgin,  with  Jesuit  Christ  in  her  arms  ;  the  magi, 
with  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,  and  presenting 
their  gifts,  two  trumpeters  sounding  all  the  time, 
to  prpclaim  the  procession.     These,  however,  were 
excelled  by  two,  which  were  lately  made  by  Eng- 
lish artists,  and  sent  as  a  present  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Emperor  of  China.     Theae 
clocks  were  in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which 
were  placed,  in  a  fine  attitude,  a  lady  leaning  her 
'  right  hand  upon  a  part  of  the  chariot  j  under  whidi 
is  a  clock  of  curious  woricmanship,  little  larger  thaa 
a  shilling,  that  strikes,  repeats,  and  goes  eight  days* 
Upon  her  finger  sits  a  bird  finely  modelled,  and 
set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  with  its  wings  ex- 
panded in  a  flying  posture,  and  which  actually  flut- 
ters for  a  considerable  time,  on  touching  a  diamond 
button  below  it;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which  con- 
t^ns  part  of  the  wheels,  that  in  a  manner  give  U& 
to  it)  is  not  the  size  of  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
inch*    The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube> 
not  much  thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  small  round  box,  to  which  a  circular 
ornament  set  with  diamonds,  not  larger  than  a  six- 
pence, is  fixed,  which  goes  round  near  three  hours 
1(11  a  constant  regular  motion.     Over  the  lady'a 
head,  supported  by  a  small  fluted  pillar,  no  bigger 
th^n  ^  quill,  are  two  umbrellas ;  under  the  largest 
tf  which  a  bell  is  fixed,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  clock,  ^nd  seeming  to  have  no  connection 
with  it,  but  from  which  a  communication  is  secretly 
poQveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  strikes  th^ 
houTi  and  repeats  the  same  at  pleasure,  by  touch- 
l$g  $  dismiond  button  fixed  to  the  clock  below* 
At  the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  gold  4og,  before  whicb^ 
f)ron^  the  pi(Hnt  of  the  chaript,  are  two  bkds,  fixed 
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m  ^jloral  mngs ;  the  wings  and  fiaatfaeri  of  which 
f^t  set  with  i^mies  of  various  colourst  and  i^fpear 
as  if  flying  awsy  with  the  chariot,  which,  (torn 
another  secret  morion,  is  contrived  to  run  in  a 
stra^ht,  circular,  or  any  other  chrecrioor  A  boy» 
that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  seems  also  t6 
push  it  forw^u'd.  Above  the  umbrella,  are  flowers 
and  ornaments  of  precious  stones,  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  set  in  ^e  same  manner.  The 
whole  was  of  gold,  most  curiously  executed^  iind 
embellished  with  rubies  and  pearlk 


WHEEL  CARRIAGES. 

It  is  vjery  probable,  that,  in  the  in£incy  of  the 
arts,  sledges  were  used  before  wheels  were  in- 
vented, or  at  least  before  the  application  of  Uiem 
became  gef^^L  Even  now,  indeed,  sledges  are 
^nployedfor  certain  purposes  in  our  own  country, 
notwitiistanding  the  number  of  wheel  carriages 
used  in  it  from  time  immiemoriaU 

In  some  of  the  cold  climates,  where  iee  is  to  be 
met  with  in  considerable  quaatity,  and  the  grvMind 
is  covered  with  fr<^en  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  skdges  are  much  in  use,  and  iim  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  earth  with  as  great  ease  as 
wheeb  run  upon  the  ordinary  ground.  Upon  very 
sflttooth  ice,  indeed,  or  upc^  any  other  body  per- 
fectly smooth,  wheels  would  not  tura  readily  ;  fof* 
the  only  reason  why  they  turn  in  the  ordinary  way, 
is  the  oontinual  inequalities  they  meet  with. 

On  common  roads,  wheels  meet  with  obstrucf 
tions  at  the  bottom,  which  retard  that  part ;  the 
upper  part  is  in  consequence  drawn  forjward,^  and 
SL  circulating  motion  takes  place. 

H  8 
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The  advantage  of  wheels  over;  sledges  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  considerations.  ,  A 
sledge,  in  sliding  over  a  plane,  sufiers  a  friction 
equivalent  to  the  distance  through  which  it  moves; 
but  if  we  apply  to  it  an  axle,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  six  inches,  and  wheels  of  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference,  it  is  clear,  that  when  the  carriage 
moves  eighteen  feet  over  the  plane,  the  wheels 
make  but  one  revolution ;  and  as  there  is  no  slid- 
ing of  parts  between  the  plane  and  the  wheels,  but 
only  a  mere  change  of  surface,  no  friction  can 
take  place  there,  the  whole  being  transferred  to 
the  nave  acting  on  the  axle  so,  that  the  only  slid- 
ing of  parts  has  been  betwixt  the  inside  of  the 
nave  and  the  axle  ;  which,  if  they  fit  one  another 
•exactly,  is  no  more  than  six  inches;  and  hence  it 
is  plain,  that  the  friction  must  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  thirty-six.  Another  advan- 
tage is  also  gained;  by  having  the  surfaces  confined 
to  so  small  an  extent,  by  which  means  they  may 
be  more  easily  kept  smooth,  and  fitted  to  each 
other.  The  only  inconvenience  is  the  height  of 
the  wheels,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  added  to 
that  of  the  carriage  itself. 

By  means  of  this  circulatory  motion,  the  friction 
becomes  very  much  less  than  what  it  would  be  if 
the  weight  were  drawn  along  the  ground  upon  a 
sledge;  insomuch,  that  a  four  wheeled  carriage 
may  be  drawn  with  five  times  as  much  ease  as  one 
that  slides  as  a  sledge  upon  the  same  surface. 

.  By  applying  wheels  to  a  carriage,  the  friction  is 
lessened  in  the  proportion  of  the  diameters  of  the 
axles  and  hollow  parts  of  the  naves  to  that  of  the 
wheels.  ^ 

Large  wheels  have  also  the  advantage  over  small 
enen  in  overcoming  obstacles,  because,  they  act  as 
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leven;)  in  pro)>orti(m  to.thek  various  sizes.  All 
wheels,  but  especially  small  ones^  are  apt  to  sink 
into  the  ground  over  which  they  pass,  and  thus 
produce  a  const^tnt  obstacle  to  their  progress,  which 
the  large  ones  most  easily  overcome. 

In  all  four-wheded  carriages,  the  fore-wheeU 
are  made  of  a  less  size  than  the  hind  ones,  in  ordet 
to  enable  them  to  turn  in  less  room  ;  but  the  car- 
xiage  would  go  much  easier,  if  the  fore-wheels  were 
as  lugh  as  the  hind  ones. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  small  wheels  must  turn  as 
much  oftener  round  than  the  great  ones,  as  their 
circumferences  are  less.  And,  therefore,  when 
the  carriage  is  loaded  equally  heavy  on  both  axles, 
the  fore-axte  must  sustain  as  much  more  friction, 
and  consequently  wear  out  as  much  sooner  than 
the  hind  axle,  as  the  fore- wheels  are  less  than  the 
hind  ones.  And  though  this  points  out  that  the 
greatest  weight  should  be  laid  upon  the  large 
wheels,  yet  it  is  generally  the  practice  to  put  the 
greatest  load  over  the  small  wheels,  which  not 
only  makes  the  friction  greatest  where  it  should 
be  least,  but  also  presses  the  fore-wheels  deeper 
into  the  ground  than  the  hind  wheels,  iiotwith- 
standing  the  former  are  with  more  difficulty  drawn 
out  of  it  than  the  latter. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  roiad  is  much  up-hill, 
there  is  danger  in  loading  too  much  tlie  hind 
wheels,  least  the  fore-wheels  should  be  tilted  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
by*  the  generality  erf*  the  carriers,  against  the  broad 
wheel  act  J  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade 
them  to  comply  with  it^  even  though  they  were  al- 
lowed to  draw  with  more  horses,  and  carry  greater 
loads  tha.n  usual.  Their  principal  objection  was, 
that,  aif  a  broad  wheel  must  touc4i  the  ground  in  a, 
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great  maay  more  points  tbaa  a  narrow  oi^»  the 
friction  must,  of  course,  be  just  so  much  the 
greater,  and  consequently  there  must  be  so  many 
more  horses  to  draw  the  waggon.  But  they  did 
not  consider,  that,  if  the  whcde  weight  of  the  wag*- 
gon  and  the  load  in  it  bear  upon  a  great  many 
points,  each  sustains  a  proportionally  less  degree 
of  weight  and  friction,  than  .when  it  bears  only 
upon  a  few  points ;  so  that  what  is  wanting  in 
one,  is  made  up  in  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  the 
friction  will  be  just  equal  under  equal  d^rees  of 
weight,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  following  easy 
experiment :  ^ 

Let  one  end  of  a  piece  of  packthread  be  fastened 
to  a  bricky  and  the  other  end  to  a  common  scale 
for  holding  weights }  then  put  the  brick  edgeways 
on  the  table,  and  let  the  scale  hang  over  the  side ; 
put  as  much  weight  into  the  scale  as  will  just  draw 
the  brick  along  the  table.  Then  taking  back  the 
brick  to  its  former  place,  lay  ii^t,  and  leave  it  tp 
be  acted  on  by  the  weight  in  the  scale  as  before^ 
and  it  will  draw  it  along  with  the  same  ease  as  when 
it  lay  upon  its  edge.  In  the  former  case,  the  brick 
may  be  considered  as  a  narrow  wheel  xm  the 
ground,  and  in  the  latter  as  a  broad  wheel.  And 
since  the  brick  is  drawn,  along  with  equal  ease* 
whether  its  broad  side  or  narrow  edge  touch  the 
table,  it  shows  that  a  broad  wheel  might  be  drawn 
along  the  ground  with  the  same  ease  as  a  narrow 
one  (supposing  them  equally  heavy,)  even  though 
they  should  4r£^,  and  noi  roll,  as  they  go  along.    : 

As  narrow  wheals  are  always  sinking  iiitp  the 
roads,  th^y  must  be  considered  as  constantly  going 
up-hill,  even  on  level  ground ;  and  their  sides  must 
sustain  ^  great  deal  of  friction  by  rubbing  against 
the  ruts.      But   both    these   inconveniences    are 
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avoided  by  using  broad  wheels ;  which,  instead  of 
cutting  and  ploughing  up  the  roads,  roll  them 
smooth,  and  harden  them,  as  experience  testifies 
in  places  where  both  have  been  used. 

If  the  wheels  were  always  to  go  upon  smooth 
and  level  ground,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
make  the  spokes  perpendicular  to  the  naves  and 
to  the  axles ;  because  they  would  then  bear  the 
weight  of  the  load  perpendicularly,  which  is  the 
strongest  way  for  wood.  But  because  the  ground 
is  generally  uneven,  one  wheel  often  falls  into  a 
cavity,  or  rut,  when  the  other  does  not ;  and  then 
it  bears  much  more  of  the  weight  than  the  other 
does ;  in  which  case,  concave,  or  dishing-wheels, 
are  best ;  because  when  one  falls  into  a  rut,  and 
the  other  keeps  upon  high  ground,  the  spokes  be- 
come perpendicular  in  the  rut,  and  therefore  have? 
the  greatest  strength  when  the  obliquity  of  the 
load  throws  most  of  its  weight  upon  tiiem ;  whilst 
those  on  the  high  ground  have  less  weight  to  bear, 
and  therefore  need  be  at  their  full  strength:  so 
that  the  usual  way  of  making  the  wheels  concave 
is  best. 
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By  hydrostatics,  in  general,  is  meant  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  fluids. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  ht/drostatics  treats  of 
the  weight  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  at  rest.  When 
that  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  motion  ensues  ;  and 
the  science  which  considers  the  laws  of  fluids  in 
motion^  is  called  hydraulics. 

A  fluid  is  defined  to  be,  a  body  "whose  parts  yield 
to  any  impression^  and^  in  yielding,  are  easily  moved 
amongst  each  other. 

Fluids  are  of  two  kinds  :  non-elastic  and  incom- 
pressible fluids,  such  as  water,  oil,  mercury,  &c.  f 
and  elastic  and  compressible  fluids,  as  air  of  dif- 
ferent sorts. 

Here  it  must  be  observed  that  the  class  of  fluids 
denominated  incompressible,  are  not  absolutely 
so;  but  they  are  compressible  in  so  slight  degree^ 
that  it  may  be  disregarded  in  practical  cases,  so 
that  this  division  is  still  retained. 

From  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  water 
by  heat  and  cold,  it  might  have  been  infen'ed  that 
it  was  compressible  by  sotne  means  :  but  from 
some  experiments  formerly  fnade  by  the  Academy 
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Del  Cimento,  at  Florence,  its  Absolute  incompces- 
sibility  was  thought  to  be  iM'oved. 

A  globe  of  gold  was  filled  with  water,  and  ham- 
mered violently;  but  the  water  oozed  through  the 
igold,  and  stood  like  dew  upon  the  surface.  Lbrd 
Bacon  had,  however,  tried  the  same  experiment 
with  a  globe  Of  lead,  and  with  a  similar  result ;  but 
he  drew  from  it  the  opposite  conclusion. 

Mr.  Canton,  about  fifty  years  ago,  made  some 
.experiments  which  showed  that  water  was  com- 
pressible in  a  very  small  degree:  and  Mr.  Zim- 
merman at  Leipsic,  in  1779,  found  that  sea  water 
when  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  a  strong  iron  cylin- 
der, and  pressed  by  a  force  equal  to  a  coluom  of 
sea  water  1000  feet  high,  was  compressed  liv  part 
of  its  own  bulk. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  cause  of 
fluidity  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  the  figure  of 
the  particles,  but  in  their  want  of  cohesion. 

Dififerent  fluids  have  different  degrees  of  tena- 
city or  fluidity,  according  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  particles  may  be  moved  .amongst  each 
other.  Water  and  mercury  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  perfect  fluids.  Others,  as  oil, 
mucus,  &c.  are  viscous  or  imperfect  fluids. 

It  is  from  the  imperfect  cc^iesion  of  fluids,  that, 
when  in  small  quantities,  they  arrange  themselves 
in  a  spherical  manner,  and  form  drops. 

Although  every  one  knows  that  all  fluids  have 
weight,  and  gravitate  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
♦it  being  evident  that  a  vessel  weighs  more  when 
fidl  than  when  empty,  yet,  in  the  early  times  of 
philosophy,  it  was  an  opinion  that  the  parts  of 
fluids  (Ud  not  gravitate  upon  each  other,  and  that 
a  portion  of  water  lost  its  gravity  when  plunged 
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under  more  water.    A  simple  eocperiixMit^  koMr- 
ever,  will  confute  this  idea. 

Suspend  from  a  balance  an  empty  phial,  coikedr 
and  loaded  so  as  to  sink  in  water,  :and  counterpoise 
it  by  an  equal  weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  wheii- 
it  is  immersed  in  the  water;  then  puU  out  the 
cork,  and  the  water  will  rush  in  and  fill  the  phial,, 
but  the  equilibrium  of  the  baknce  will  be  de- 
stroyed; and  it  will  require  as  much  weight  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  as  the  real  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  phial ;  thus  proving,  that  the  water 
in  the  phial  lost  none  of  its  weight  by  being  sur- 
rounded  by  a  fluid  of  the  same  kind. 

Iliough  fluids  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
grsivity  with  solids,  yet  their  want  of  cohesion  oc- 
casions some  peculiarities. 

The  parts  of  a  solid  are  so  connected  togetlief,^ 
as  to  form  but  one  and  the  same  whole  ;  and  thdr 
effort  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  a  single  point, 
called  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  fluids.  Their  parts  gravitate  independently 
of  each  other.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  surfitoe 
of  a  fluid  contained  in  an  open  vessel  is  always 
level,  or  parallel  to  the  horizon* 

Fluids  have  this  remarkable  property,  that  they 
press  not  only  in  common  with  solids  perpendicu- 
larly, but  also  upwards,  adeways,  and  in  every 
direction,  equally. 

To  confirm  rtiis  by  experiment,  take  a  ^ass  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  and,  stopping  one  end  with 
your  finger,  immerge  the  other  in  water.  The 
water  will  be  previented  from  rising  far  in  the  tube 
by  the  air  which  is  contained  in  it ;  but  if  you  take 
away  your  finger  from  the  upper  end,  the  air  within 
the  tube  will  be  suffered  to  escape,  and  the  water 
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wHl  me  in  the  tube  to  the  same  level  us  it  is  in  the 
vessel,  being  pressed  upwards  by  the  surrounding 
water.  The  same  effect  will  take  place,  if  you 
incline  the  tube  in  any  direction,  or  if  you  make 
use  of  tubes  bent  in  any  manner  possible }  still  you 
will  find  that  the  water  within  them  will  rise  to  the 
siame  height  as  in  the  extenial  vessel. 

If  you  force  water  with  the  bended  tube  A  B 
(Plate  &  fig.  13.)  the  water  will  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  both  legs  of  the  tube  j  and  were  the 
branches  ever  so  numerous,  yet,  if  they  communi- 
cated with  each  other,  the  water  would  stand  at 
the  same  level  in  all  of  them. 

As  fluids  press  equally  in  every  direction,  it 
follows  that  the  horizontal  bottom  of  a  vessel  sus- 
tains just  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  fluid, 
whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel^ 
and  whose  perpendicular  height  is  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  fluid.  Thus,  in  the  vessel  A  B 
(Plate  8.  fig,  1.)  the  bottom  C  B  does  not  sustain 
a  pressure  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid 
contained  in  the  vessel,  but  only  of  a  column 
whose  base  is  C  B  (Fig.  2.)  and  height  C  E.  Also 
in  the  vessel  F  G,  the  bottom  G  H  sustains  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  vessel  were 
as  wide  at  the  top  as  bottom. 

This  leads  to  what  is  called  the  fu/dro^tatic  pars^ 
doj;^  which  is  so  denominated,  because  at  first  view 
it  seems  paradoxical ;  but  it  results  from  the  nature 
of  fluids,  which  press  every  way  alike. 
,  It  is,  that  a  qucmtitj/  qfjluid^  however  smaU^  mojf 
he  made  to  counterpQise  the  greatest  quanUty^  Thus^ 
if  to  a  wide  vessel  A  B  (Plate  8.  fig.  3.)  you  attach  9 
tube  C  D  communicating  with  the  vessel,  and  tbcsi 
pour  water  into  either  of  thenv  you  will  find  tibat 
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it  wai  diways  stand  at  the  same  height  iii  both,' 
consequently  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  them.* 
And  whatever  shape  the  vessels  are  of,  the  effect 
will  be  the  same. 

It  may  also  be  illustrated  in  this  manner: 
Let  A  B  D  G  represent  a  cylindrical  vessel,  to 
the  inside  of  which  is  fitted  the  cover  C  (Rg.  4.)' 
which,  by  means  of  leather  at  the  edge,  will  easily 
slide  up  and  down  in  the  internal  cavity  without 
permitting  any  water  to  pass  between  its  edges  and 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  cover  is  in- 
serted the  small  tube  C  F,  which  is  open  at  top, 
and  communicates  with  the  inside  of  the  cylinder 
beneath  the  cover  at  C.  The  cylinder  is  filled 
with  water,  and  the  cover  put  on.  Then,  if  the 
cover  be  loaded  with  the  weight,  suppose  of  a 
pounds  it  will  be  depressed,  the  water  mil  rise  in 
the  tube  to  E,  and  the  weight  will  be.  sustained. 
If  another  pound  be  added,  the  water  will  rise  to 
F,  and  the  weight  will  be  sustained,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  weight  added,  and  the  length  of 
the  tube.  '  Now,  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
tube  is  but  a  few  grains,  yet  its  lateral  pressure 
serves  to  sustain  as  much  as  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  whose  base  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
cylinder,  and  height  equal  to  that  in  the  tube. 
Thus,  the  column  E  C  produces  a  pressure  in  the 
water  contained  in  the  cylinder,  equal  to.  what 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  column  Aadl); 
and  as  this  pressure  is  exerted  every  way  equally, 
the  cover  will  be  pressed  upwards  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  A  a  rf  D ;  consequently  if 
AadT>  would  weigh  a  pound,  EC  will  sustain  a 
pound ;  and  the  like  of  other  heights  and  weights. 
And  by  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  any 
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quantity  of  Wftter,  how  small  toerer/will  su9taui 
aiijr  weight,  however  large. 

The  same  may  bie  shown  thus :  let  A  G  B  D  re- 
present a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  which  nearly 
fills  the  cavity.  In  the  cylinder,  suppose  a  little 
water,  who6e  surface  is  g  h  (Plate  8.  fig.  5.)j  then, 
if  the  wooden  cylinder  be  put  into  the  hollow  one, 
the  w^ter  will  rise  between  the  surfaces  to  a  and  d^ 
and  the  wood  will  be  sustained  floating.  The 
nearer  the  wooden  cylinder  approaches  to  the  size 
of  the  cavity,  the  less  water  is  necessary  for  the 
experiment. 

The  hydrostatic  bellows  is  perhaps  the  best  ma- 
chine for  demonstrating  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids.  It  consists  of  two  thick  oval  boards  (Plate  8. 
fig.  6.)  each  about  16  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
long,  covered  with  leather,  to  open  and  shut  like  a 
common  bellows,  but  without  valves ;  only  a  pipe 
about  three  feet  high  is  fixed  into  the  bellows. , 
Let  some  water  be  poured  into  the  pipe;  it  will 
run  into  the  bellows,  and  separate  the  boards  a 
little :  then  lay  three  weights,  each  weighing  100 
pounds,  upon  the  upper  board,  and  pour  more 
water  into  the  pipe,  which  will  run  into  the 
bellows,  and  raise  up  the  board  with  all  the  weights 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  pipe  be  kept  fuU  until  the 
weights  are  raised  as  high  as  the  leather  which 
covers  the  bellows  will  allow  them,  the  water  will 
^r^main  in  the  pipe,  and  support  all  the  weights, 
even  though  it  should  weigh  no  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  they  300  pounds:  nor 
will  their  utmost  weight  cause  the  boards  to  de- 
scend, and  force  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the 
pipe. 

The  reaton  of  this  will  be  made  evident,  by  con- 
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sidering  what  fam  been  already  said  of  the  result  of 
the  pressure  of  fluids  of  equal  heights,  without  any 
regard  to  the  quantities.  For,  if  a  hole  be  made  in 
the  upper  board,  and  a  tube  be  put  into  it,  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  tube  to  the  same  hdght  that 
it  does  in  the  pipe  j  and  would  rise  as  high  (by 
supplying  the  pipe)  in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board 
couM  contain  holes.  Now,  sui^)o«e  only  one  h<^ 
to  be  made  in  any  part  rf  the  board,  of  an  equal 
diameter  with  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  that  the 
pipe  holds  just  one  quarter  of  a  pound  o£  water  ; 
if  a  person  put  his  finger  upon  the  hole,  and  the 
pipe  be  filled  with  water,  he  will  find  his  finger 
pressed  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pound ;  and  as  the  same  pressure  is  equal  upon  all 
equal  parts  of  the  board,  each  part  wlv^se  area  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  hole,  will  be  pressed  up- 
ward with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound ;  the  siun  of  all  which  pressures  against  the 
under  side  of  an  oval  board  16  inches  broad  and 
18  inches  long,  will  amount  to  300  pounds ;  and, 
therefore,  so  much  weight  will  be  raised  up  and 
supported  by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  water  in  the 
pq)e* 

Heace,  if  a  man  stand  upon  the  upper  board, 
and  blow  into  the  bellows  through  the  pipe,  he  will 
raise  himself  upward  upon  the  board:  and  the 
smaller  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is,  the  easier  he 
will  be  able  tp  raise  himself.  Then,  by  ctappii^ 
his  finger  on  the  top  ctf  the  pipe,  he  'can  sup- 
port himself  as  long  as  he  pleases,  provided  the 
bellows  he  air-tight,  so  as  no*  to  lose  what  is^  blown 
into  it. 

It  is  from  the  pressure  of  fluids  in  all  directions* 
that  a  solid  body  qiecifioaUy  li^er  than  a  flwd, 
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(that  is,  lighter  than  an  equal  bidk  of  the  fluid,) 
will  ascend  to  the  surface,  if  immersed  below  it. 
For  when  such  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it 
presses  downwards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  composed  of  the  body  itself,  and  that 
portion  of  the  fluid  which  lies  upon  it;  and  the 
fluid  presses  upwards  against  the  body  with  a 
force  equal  to  a  column  of  itself  alone :  hence 
the  body  will  rise  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  pressures  of  these  two 
columns. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  body  specifically  heavier 
than  a  fluid  must  sink  in  it,  since  it  must  press . 
downwards  more  than  the  fluid  presses  against  it 
upwards. 

Thus  we  see  jthe  reason  why  a  piece  of  cork  is 
more  buoyant  than  a  piece  of  oak,  and  also  why  it 
is  easier  to  swim  in  salt  than  fresh  water. 

If  by  any  contrivance,  the  force  with  which  a 
body  presses  downwards,  and  that  with  which  the 
fluid  presses  upwards,  can  be  reduced  to  an 
equality,  then  the  body  will  remain  suspended  in 
the  fluid.  Thus  a  piece  of  lead  may  be  made  to 
swim  in  water,  by  immersing  it  to  a  proper  depth, 
and  keeping  the  water  from  getting  above  it.  Let 
C  D  (Plate  8.  fig.  7.)>  he  a  glass  tube  open  through- 
out ;  and,  G,  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  exactly  fitted  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  but  not  to  go  within  it, 
with  a  wet  leather  between  the  lead  and  the  tube, 
to  make  it  air-tight.  Let  this  leaden  bottom  be 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  held  close  to  the  tube,  by 
pulling  the  packthread,  L,  upward  with  one  hand, 
whilst  the  tube  is  held  in  the  other  by  the  upper 
end.  In  this  situation,  let  the  tube  be  immersed 
in  water,  in  the  glass  vessel,  A  B,  to  the  depth  of  six 
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inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  K }  sind 
then  the  leaden  bottom,  G,  will  be  plui^d  to  the 
depth  of  somewhat  more  than  eleven  times  its  own 
thickness.  Holding  the  tube  at  that  depth,  you 
may  let  go  the  thread  at  L,  and  the  lead  will  not 
fall  from  the  tube,  T)ut  will  be  kept  to  it  by  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  water  below  it,  occasioned 
by  the  height  of  the  water  at  K,  above  the  level 
of  th6  lead:  for  as  lead  is  1. 133  timies  as  heavy  ias 
it3  bulk  of  water,  and  is  in  this  experiment  im- 
mersed to  a  depth  somewhat  more  than  1.133  times 
its  thickness,  and  no  water  getting  into  the  tube 
between  it  and  the  lead,  the  column  of  wat^r, 
Gab,  below  thelead,  is  pressed  upward  against  it 
by  the  water  all  around  the  tube;  which  water 
being  a  little  more  than  1.133  times  as  high,  as  the 
le^d  is  thick,  is  sufficient  to  balance  and  soj^ort 
the  lead.  If  a  little  water  be  poured  into  the  tube 
upon  ^the  lead,  it  will  increase  the  weight  npon 
the  column  of  water  under  the  lead,  and  caus^  the 
lead  to  fall  from  the  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  gl&s 
vessel.  Or  if  the  tube  be  raised  a  little  in  %ht  water, 
the  lead  will  fall  by  its-own  weighty  which  will  thein 
be  too  great  for  the  pressure  of  the  water  round  the 
tube,  tipon  the  column  of  water  below  it. 

In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  \^obd  may  be  mkdelt) 
He  at  the  bottom  ci*  water,  by  keeping  the  water 
from  pressing  on  its  under  surface.  Let  two  pieces 
of  l)irood  be  planed  quite  flat,  so  as  no  water  may 
get  between  them  when  they  are  put  together;  let 
one  of  the  pieces,  bs  a  *,  be  cemented  fe6  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  A  B  (Fig.  7.)»  andthe  oth«r 
piece  be  laid  flat  and  close  upon  it,  and  held  down 
to  it  by  a  stick,  whilst  water  is  poured  into  a 
vessel;  then  remove  the  stick,  and  the  upper  piece 
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ibf  wot)d  will  not  rise  from  the  lower  onej^  for  as  the 
«p|)er  olie  is  pressed  down,  both  by  its  own  weight 
wd  the  weight  of  alt  the  water  over  it,  whilst  the 
iX)nfarary  pressure  of  the  water  is  kept  off  by  the 
wood  under  it,  it  will  lie  as  still  as  a  stone  would 
do  in  its  place*  But  if  it  be  raised  ever  so  little  at 
iMiy  e|dge>  Mme  water  will  then  get  under  it,  which 
being  acted  upon  by  that  above,  will  immediately 
press  it  upward;  and  as  it  is  lighter  than  its  bulk  of 
water^  it  will  rise  and  float  upon  the  surface. 
\  If  two  fluids  of  different  densities  are  inclircted 
in  the  separate  branches  of  a  bent  tube,  they  will 
balance  each  other,  when  die  altitudes  above  their 
common  junction  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
their  spedfic  gi*avities:  thus  a  column  of  mercury 
wiU  balance  fourteen  its  height  of  water,  because 
mercury  is  fourteen  t^bnes  as  heavy  as  water. 

The  most  elegant  and  useful  s^plication  of  th^ 
principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox  is^  in  Bramah^s 
hydrostatic  press,  represented  Plate 25.  fig.  S.i  a  b 
is  a  smsdl  forcing  pump,  the  piston  of  which  is 
worked  by  the  handle  or  lever,  A  B.  This  pump 
forces  the  water  through:  the  pipe,  b  c  d,  into  the 
bottom  of  the  thick  pipe,  E  F:  also  containing  a 
piston  that  exactly  fits  the  inside;  to  this  piston  is 
attached  a  rod,  G,  working  through  a  coUai*  of 
leathers  in  the  top  of  tbe  wide  cylinder:  the  rod,  G, 
performs  the  work  by  pressing  against  whatever  is 
ie<^iured.  The  power  of  this  machine  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  areas  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
pistons,  or  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  Thus 
supposing  the  diameter  of  the  large  cylinder  to  be 
six  kicbes,  andthat  of  the  small  cylinder  to  be  ^  inch, 
th^  diameters  will  be  as  1  to  24,  and  the  areas  will  be 
:  as:  I  tp  d76.  Therefore,  if  the  small  ^i/^Um  he  forced 
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down  with  a  power  equal  to  one  ton,  then  the  rod 
of  the  great  cylinder  will  be  forced  up  With  t 
power  equal  to  576  tons.  To  increase  the  power 
of  this  press  to  any  degree,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  the  great  cylinder  exceed  the  smaller  in  any 
required  proportion :  and  this  machine  has  the 
advantage  of  great  simplicity  and  little  loss  from 
friction. 

Mr.  Bramah  has  also  employed  the  same  prin- 
ciple  to  the  construction  of  a  jack  for  raising  stones; 
and  also  of  a  crane,  by  adding  a  rack  to  the  rod  of 
the  great  piston,  which  drives  a  wheel  that  has  a 
chain  passing  over  a  jib. 

From  the  principles  above  described  of  the  pres- 
sure of  fluids,  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes 
to  any  distance,  and  to  any  height  not  exceeding 
the  reservoir:  thus  in  Plate 25.  fig.  5.  A  represents 
a  reservoir  of  water,  either  supplied  by  natural 
streams,  or  kept  full  by  forcing  engines:  the  water 
maybe  conveyed  by  the  pipe,  BCD,  across  the 
valley  to  the  house  at  D,  and  will  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  provided  that  it  is  not  higher  than  the 
reservoir;  whereas,  if  the  pipe  be  continued  to  the 
house,  E,  it  will  not  rise  to  the  top,  because  it 
stands  higher  than  the  level  of  the  reservoir. 

When  it  is  required  to  carry  the  water  higher  up, 
the  reservoir  must  be  also  raised  higher:  sometimes 
water  is  forced  up  to  the  top  of  a  town,  to  supply 
houses  on  a  high  ground. 

On  this  principle  maybe  explained  the  rising  of 
water  in  springs.  The  vapours  raised  by  evapo- 
ration from  the  sea  form  clouds,  which  aftefwarcb 
defend  in  rain  on  the  hills  and  high  ground:  the 
water  so  formed,  percolates  through  the  soil,  and 
sinks  into  the  looser  and  more  porous  stiata:  it 
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thus  continues  to  go  downwards,  until  stopped  by 
an  impervious  bed,  as  rock  or  clay,  and  following 
ike  course  of  this  bed,  it  breaks  out  on  the  surface, 
at  the  first  place  where  the  soil  permits  its  exit.. 
The  existence  of  springs,  therefore,  always  requires 
that  there  shall  be  ground  on  a  higher  level, 
together  with  an  alternation  of  hard  and  soft 
beds. 


OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 

,By  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  is  meant  the 
relative  weights  which  equal  bulks  of  different  bo- 
dies have  to  each  other.  It  is  usual  to  compare 
theoi  with  that  of  water,  as  it  is  by  weighing  bodies 
in  water  that  their  specific  gravities  are  found. 
.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities 
of;  bodies  was  invented  by  Archimedes  upon  the 
following  occasion. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  having  given  a  quantity 
of  pure  gold  to  a  workman  to  make  a  crown  of,  sus- 
pected that  he  had  kept  part  of  the  gold,  and  adul- 
terated the  crown  with  a  baser  metal.  He  applied 
to  Archimedes  tp  discover  the  fraud,  who  having 
Ipng  studied  it  in  vain,  accidentally  hit  upon  a 
^  method  of  ascertaining  it.  Going  one  day  into  a 
bath,  Jie  took  notice  that  the  water  rose  in  it,  and 
immediately  reflected,  that  any  body  of  an  equal 
bulk  with  himself  would  have  raised  the  water  just 
as  much ;  though  a  body  of  equal  weight,  but  not 
of  equal  bulk,  would  not  raise  it  so  much.  From 
this  idea,,  he  conceived  a  mode  of  finding  out  what 
he  so  much  wished,  and  was  bo  transported  with 
joy,  that  he  ran  out  of  the  bath,. naked  as  he  was, 
crying,  **I  have  found  it,  1  have  found  it  I'' 
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Since  gold  is  the  heaviest  of  all  kiiown  metais,  it 
must  be  of  less  bulk,  according  to  its  weight,  than 
any  other  metaL  And  therefore  he  desired  that  a 
mas3  of  pure  gold,  equally  heavy  with  the  crown 
when  weighed  in  air,  should  be  weighed  against 
it  in  water,  and  if  the  crown  was  not  alloyed,  he 
conceived  it  would  counterpoise  the  mass  of  gold 
when  they  were  both  immersed  in  water,  as  wdl 
as  it  did  when  they  were  weighed  in  air.  But 
upon  making  the  trial,  he  found  that  the  mass  of 
gold  weighed  much  heavier  in  water  than  the  crown 
did;  and  not  only  so,  but  that,  when  the  mass  and 
crown  were  immersed  separately  in  one  vessel  of 
water, ,  the  crown  raised  the  water  much  higher 
than  the  mass  did;  which  showed  it  to  be  alloyed 
with  some  lighter  metal  that  increased  its  bulk. 

A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  if  it  be  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  the  fluid. 
If  it  be  su^ended  therein,  it  will  lose  as  much  pf 
what  it  weighed  in  air,  as  its  bulk  of  the  fluid 
weighs.  Hence,  all  bodies  of  equal  bulks,  which 
would  sink  in  fluids,  lose  equal  weights  when  sus- 
pended therein  ;  and  unequal  bodies  lose  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bulks. 

The  instrument  used  for  finding  the  specific  gra 
yities  of  bodies,  is  called  the  hydrostatic  balance* 
(Plate  8.  fig.  8.) 

It  diflers  very  little  from  a  common  balance  that 
is  nicely  made;  only  it  has  a  hodc  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  scales,  on  which  difierent  substances 
that  are  to  be  examined  may  be  hung  by  horse- 
hairs, or  silk  threads,  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  without  wetting  the  scale. 

If  a  body  thus  suspended  under  the  scale  at  one 
end  of  the  balance,  be  first  counterpoised  in  air  by 
weights  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  then  immersed  in 
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trater,  the  equiUbrium  wUl  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed; then,  if  as  much  weight  be  put  into  the 
scale  from  which  the  body  hangs,  as  will  restore 
the  equiUbriimi)  without  altering  the  weights  in  the 
<^posite  scale;  that  weight  which  restores  the 
equilibrium,  will  be  equal  totheweightof  a  quantity 
of  water  as  large  as  the  immersed  body ;  and  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  air  be  divided  by  what  it 
loses  in  Water,  die  quotient  will  show  how  much 
that  body  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Thus, 
if  a  guinea,  suspended  in  air,  be  counterbalanced  by 
129  grains  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance,, 
and  then,  upon  its  being  immersed  in  water,  it  be- 
comes so  much  lighter  as  to  requiie  7i  grains  put 
into  the  scale  over  it,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  it 
shows  that  a  quantity  of  water  of  equal  bulk  with 
the  guinea,  weighs  7|  grains,  or  7-^  >  by  which 
divide  129  (the  weight  of  the  guinea  in  aii),  and 
the  quotient  will  Jbe  17-793;  which  shows  that  the 
guinea  is  17.793  times  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water. 
And  thus,  any  piece  of  gold  may  be  tried,  by 
weighing  it  first  in  air,  and  then  in  w^er ;  and  if 
upon  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  in  water, 
the  quotient  comds  out  to  be  17-79^9  the  gold  is  of 
the  standard  value;  if  the  quotient  be  18,  or  be- 
tween 1&  and  19,  the  gdblijs  very  fine;  but  if  it  be 
l^s  than  17,  the  gold  is  (oo  much  alloyed  with 
odier  metals 

By  this  metiiod  the  specific  gravities  of  all  bodies 
that  will  sinl^  in  water  may  te  found;  first  weighing 
the  body  iri  air,  then  in  water,  a,ud  dividing  the 
weight  in  air  by  the  loss  in  water. 

But  asio  diose  which  are  lighter  than  water,  as 
most  sorts  of  wood  are,  the  jEbllowing  method  must 
be  taken.  A  sort  of  pincers,  or  tongs,  must  be 
provided,  to  retain  the  substance  to  be  examined, 
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under  water.  First  weigh  the  body  in  air  j  then 
having  balanced  the  tongs  in  water,  fix  to  it  the 
body  to  be  weighed,  which  being  lighter  than  water, 
will  raise  the  tongs,  and  cause  the  other  scale  to 
preponderate.  Observe  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
body  in  water,  and  proceed  as  before. 

There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  weighed 
in  this  manner,  such  as  quicksilver,  fragments  of 
diamonds,  &c. :  these  must  be  put  into  a  glass 
bucket  hanging  to  the  scale. 

The  Hydrometer  is  the  most  eligible  instrument 
for  finding  the  specific  gravity  oijluids. 

The  most  common  hydrometer  consists  of  a 
copper  ball,  B,  (Plate  8.  Fig.  9.)  to  which  is  soldered 
a  brass  wire,  A  B,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  upper  part  of  this  wire  being  filed  flat,  is 
marked  proqf^  at  m  (Fig.  10.),  because  it  sinks 
exactly  to  that  mark  in  proof  spirits.  There  are 
two  other  marks  at  A  and  B  (Fig.  9.)>  ^  show 
whether  the  liquor  be  one-tenth  above,  or  below 
proof,  according  as  the  hydrometer  sinks  to  A,  or 
rises  to  B,  when  a  brass  weight,  C,  is  screwed  to  its 
bottom.  There  are  other  weights  to  screw  on, 
which  show  the  specific  gravity  of  different  fluids. 

The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  may 
be  marked  so  as  to  represent  river-water  when  it 
sinks  to  R  W  (Fig.  10.),  the  weight  which  answers 
to  that  water  being  then  screwed  on;  and  when 
putinto  spring-water,  mineral-water,  sea-water,  and 
water  of  salt  springs,  it  wijl  gradually  rise  to  the 
marks  S  P,  M  I,  S  E,  S  A;  on  the  Qontrary,  when 
it  is  put  into  Bristol-water,  rain-water,  PcMl>wine, 
and  Mountain-wine,  it  will  successively  sink  to  the 
marks  b  r,  r  aypo^mo. 

Another  sort  of  hydrometer  is  represented  in 
Plate  8.  fig.  11.;  which  is  calculated  to  aacetiutn 
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the  specific  gravity  of  fluids  with  greater  pre- 
cision ;  it  consists  of  a  large  hollow  ball,  B,  with  a 
smaller  bolt,  A,  screwed  on  to  its  bottom,  partlyfilled 
with  mercury,  or  small  shot,  in  order  to  render  it 
but  little  specifically  lighter  than  water.  The 
larger  ball  has  also  a  short  neck  at  C,  into  which  is 
screwed  the  graduated  brass  wire,  A  C,  which,  by  a 
small  weight  at  A,  causes  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment to  descend  in  the  fluid  with  part  of  the  stem. 
When  this  instrument  is  swimming  in  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  jar,  I L  M  K,  the  part  of  the  fluid 
displaced  by  it  will  be  equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of 
the  instrument  under  water,  and  equal  in  weight 
to  the  whole  instrument.  Now,  suppose  the  Weight 
of  the  whole  to  be  4000  grains,  it  is  evident  we  can 
by  this  means  compare  the  different  dimensions  of 
4000  grains  of  several  sorts  of  fluids.  For  if  the 
weight  at  A  be  such  as  will  cause  the  ball  to  sink 
in  rain-water,  until  its  surface  come  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  stem,  20;  and  after  that,  if  it  be  im- 
mersed in  common  spring- water,  and  the  surface  be 
observed  to  stared  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  below 
the  middle  point,  20,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same 
weight  of  each  water  differs  only  in  bulk;  by  the 
magnitude  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  stem. 

Now,  suppose  the  stem  to  be  ten  inches  long, 
and  weigh  100  grains,  then  every  tenth  of  an  inch 
will  weigh  one  grain;  and  as  the  stem  is  of  brass, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
same  bulk  pf  water  will  be  equal  to  one-eigthth  of 
a  grain,  and  consequently  to  one-eigthth  of  jjAv 
part;  that  is,  TrViny  part  of  the  whole  bulk.  This 
instrument  is  capable  of  still  greater  precision,  by 
making  the  stem  or  neck  consist  of  a  flat  thin  slip 
of  brass,  instead  of  one  that  is  cylindrical;  for  by 
this  means  we  increase  th§  surface,  which  is  the 
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most  requisit;e  circuinstance,  and  dimim^  the  so- 
lidity, which  nece3$arily  renders  the  inatrmne^t. 
still  tppre  accurate^ 

Proof-spirit  consists  Jof  pure  spirit  with  a  little 
water;  that  is,  such  us,  when  poured  on  gunppwd^ 
and  ^t  on  fiie,  will  bum  all  away;  and  permit  the. 
powder  to  take  fire  and  flash,  as  in  open  air.  But 
if  the  spirit  be  not  so  highly  rectifiedt  there  will  re^ 
main  some  water,  which  will  make  the  powJer  wet, 
and  uflfit  to  take  fire.  Proof-spirit  of  aiqiy  kind, 
w^igjhs  3eVen  pounds  twelve  ounces  per  galloti. 

The  common  method  of  ahaklng  the  spirits  in  a 
phial,  and  raiding  a  head  of  bubbles,  tp  judge  by 
their  manner  of  rising  or  breaking,  whether  the 
t^irit  be  proof  or  near  it,  is  very  fallacious. 

Syke*s  Hydrometer,  represented  Plate  24».  fig.  f .  ^ 
is  that  now  used  by  the  excise  officers  in  cjollecting' 
the  revenue.  Weights  ate  made  to  slide  on  the  jdotti- 
cal  stem  below  the  ball;  and  the  graduatiou  of  the 
upper  stem  shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor. 


Table  of  Specific  Gravities. 


Distilled  water, 
Sea  water,     -        -        - 
Water  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Crude  platina,  in  grains, 
Platina,  purified  and  Aised, 

«« hammered, 

^ —  drawn  into  wire, 

—  laminated. 

Pure  gold,  cast,      .        - 
hammered,     - 


Standard  g(Jd, 
Mercury, 


hammered. 


1,000 

1.02& 

1.240 

15.602 

19.500 

20.377 
21.04« 

23;o6» 

l%2S£t 
19.362 
17-4A6 
17.589 
15.568 
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Pure  silver,  cast, 10.474 

■n              —  hammered,          ...  10.511 

Standard  silver  in  coin,           ...  10.391 

Leadf  fused,          -         -        -        -        -  li«S5* 

Bismuth,-      .         .        -        .        .        -  9.»23 

Nickel,          .        .        -        •        .        -  «.e60 

Brassy  cast,             8.896 

'  in  wire,         -        -        -        -        '•  8,344 

Cobalt, 7.81« 

Copper,  fused, 7.7«8 

.          drawn  into  wire,        ...  8.878 

Tin,  EngUsh,  fused,       -        -        -        -  7-291 

•  ,  hammered,     ,  -        -        -  7«299 

Malacca  tin,  fused,         .        .        *.        .  7.296 

— .                hammered,          -        -        *  7*306 

Iron,  cast,      .        ^        .        «.        -        -  7*307 

bar, 7.788 

Steel,  soft,  and  not  hammered,        -        -  7*840 

—  hardened,     -        -        -        -        -  7.816 

Zinc,     .......  7.191 

Manganese,            -        -        -        -        -.  6.850 

Antimony, 6.702 

Tungsten,      - 6.678  ^ 

Tellurium, -  ^115 

Molybdena,           -        -        ...  6.000 

Arsenic, 5.763 

Zircon,           .        -        -         -        *        -  4.300 

Baryta, 4.200 

Strontian,      -        -        -        -        -        -  ».700 

Conindoy SX)00 

Silexv    .......  2.660 

Magnesia,      -        -        -        -        -        -  2.300 

IMe^    ^        -        -        -        -        -        -  2.300 

Aiumine,     , 2.000 

Oriental  ruby,        .....  4.283 

Gfumet,          "        -        -        -        -        -  4.188 
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Oriental  topaz^    *. 

— ^ sapphire^ 

Emerald  of  Peru,  - 

Beryl,      ^  .  . 

Spinel  ruby. 

Corundum, 

Schorl,  ^ 

Diamond, 

Rock-Crystal, 

Agate,     •  -  . 

Onyx,     .  .  . 

Mica 

Common  slate,    -  - 

Calcareous  spar, 

Alabaster, 

White  marble,     - 

Limestones,  from 

to.     - 

Chalk,     .  -  - 

Brick,     -  -  -  ' 

Lithomarge, 

Heavy  spar 

Fluor-spar, 

Mountain-cork, 

Pumice-stone,     - 

Green  glass, 

English  crown-glass. 

White  flint-glass,  English, 

Ditto,  fbr  achromatic  uses. 

White  glass,  French, 

Augite, 

Basalt  of  the  Giant's  causeway, 

Dry  ivory, 

Sulphur,  -     . 

Phosphorus, 

Ebony, 


4.010 
S.994 
8.775 
3J549 
:S.760 
3.710 
3.S63 
3.521 
2.650 
2.590 
2.376^ 
2^792 
2.672 
2.715 
^730 
2.7I6 
1.386 
2.390 
2.225 
2.000 
2.500 
4.474 
3.180 
9.993 
a914 
2.620 
2.520 
3.290 
3.437 
2.892 
2.332 
2.846 
1.825 
1.990 
1.714 
1.117 
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Yellow  amber,    - 
ComiAon  spirit  of  wine, 
Pure  spirit  of  wine. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
^— — —  nitrous  acid, 
— ^— — —  marine  acid, 

fluoric  acid. 

Black  coal, 
Cannel  coal. 
Bone  of  an  ox,    9 
Oil  of  olives, 
— '  of  sweet-almonds. 
Spirits  of  turpentine. 
Linseed  oil, 
Naptha, 
Gum-elastic, 
'  Camphor, 
Yellow  wax. 
White  ditto,  -     - 
Spermaceti,        -        ■    - 
Tallow, 
Dry  oak, 

Yew,  .  -  - 
Dry  ash,  -  - 
maple, 

—  elm, 

—  fir, 

Cork,       -  - 


1.078 

0.837 
0.820 
2.125 
1.580 
1.194 
1.500 
1.308 
1.270 
1.658 
0.915 

0.917 
0-870 
0.940 
O.7O8 
0.393 
0.989 
0.965 

0.969 
0.943 
0.942 
0.925 
0.788 
0.800 
0.755 
0.600 
0.550 
0.240 
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Pneumatics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  elastic  or  aeri£>rm  fioids ; 
such  as  their  weighty  density ^  compres^UUtyf  siod 
el^s^city.  The  other  properties  of  elastic ;  fluids 
will  be  treated  of  under  chemistry :  a  knowledge 
of.  that  science  being  necessary  in  order  to  uni^er- 
stdnd  them. 

The  air  is  a  fluid  in  which  we  live  and  br^the: 
it .  ^eiitirely  envelopes  our  globe,  and  extends  to 
a  considerable  height  around  it.  Together  wbh 
th6  clouds  and  irapours  that  float  in  it,  it  is  called 
tib^  atmosphere.  As  it  is  possessed  of  gravity^  in 
tcMmon  with  all  other  fluids,  it  must  prete  upon 
b6.i£es  in  proportion  to  the  depth  at  which  they 
areammersed  in  itj  and  it  also  presses  in  every 
c&^tion,  in  common  with  other  fluids. 

I€  difiers  from  other  fluids  in  the  four  following 
particulars :  1.  It  can  be  compressed  into  a  much 
less  space  than  what  it  naturally  possesses ;  2.  It 
is  of  an  elastic  nature,  by  which  it  returns  to  its 
former  volume  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  the 
force  of  its  spring  being  equal  to  its  weight ;  3.  It 
is  of  a  different  degree  of  density  in  every  part 
upwards  from  the  earth's  sur&ce,  decreasing  in 
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its  weight,  biilk  fte.bidk,  the  higher  it  naes; 
4.  It  camiot  be  congesded  or  fixed  as  other  fioids 
ioay. 

Few  people  who  ate  onacqnaiiited  witii  the 
fodnciples  of  natural  philosophy,  suppose  thiat  the 
air,  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  is  a  mlKtenal 
isubstsmce^  %ke  water,  or  any  otjier  visible  maiter. 
'Being  perfectly  invisible,  and  affording  ho  resist- 
ance to  the  touch,  it  must  seem  to  them  extraor- 
dinary,  to  insider  it  as  a  material  substance  ^ 
and  yet  a  few  simple  experiments  will  cbqvitice 
any  one  tixat  it  is  reaUy  matter,  possessing  weight, 
and  the  power  of  resisting  other  bodies  that  press 
agaimd;  it. 

Tad^e  a  bladder  that  has  not  the  neck  tied,  and 
yba  may  press  the  sides  together,  and  squee^ci'H 
inio  aoh^  dhi^.  Fill  this  bladder  with  air  by 
Idowihg  into  it,  and  tie  a  string  fast  round  >  the 
neck:  yoh  then  find  that  yda  cannot,  withodt 
Ift^aikihg  the  bladd^,  press  the  sides  togetheSr,  and 
that  you  can  scarcely  alter  its  figure  by  any  pres- 
siire.  Whence  thfen  arise  those  efifectis  ?  whdti  the 
bladder  was  empty,  you  could  press  it  ihtb  Amy 
fb^m ;  but  the  air  with  wliich  it  is^  filled  preKrents 
this :  the  reidsttance  you  experii^nce,  when  it  is  filled 
with  air,  proves  that  that  is  as  much  matteir  ik  any" 
other  substance  that  we  are  atquaint^d  with. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say,  thata  retail  ken^ty, 
when  we  have  poured  out  of  it  the  water,  whibh  it 
cdntamed.  Throw  a  bit  t£  cork  upon  a  baaon  of 
water,  and  having  put  an;  ^rnpty  tumbler  over  it, 
with  the  mouth  d6wnwirds#  force  it  down  thr6ligh 
tl)e  vmter  ;  the  cork  will  show  the  surfilce  of  the 
water  within  the  tumbler,  and  you  will  see  thisU;  it 
wiR  not  rise  so  liigh  w}tiNif^  as  without  the  g^am ; 
mtj  if  you  pre39  ev#r  so  hard,  will  it  rise  to  the 
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same  level.  The  water  is,  therefore,  prevented 
from  lising  within. the  tumbler,  by  some  other  sub- 
stance which  already  occupies  the  inside  j  which 
substance  is  the  air  that  filled  the  tumbler  when  it 
was  inverted^  and  which  could  not  escape,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  pressure  of  the  water. 

In  like  manner,  having  opened  a  pair  of  com- 
mon bellows,  stop  up  the  nozzle  securely,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  cannot  shut,  the  bellows,  wjiich 
seems  to  be  .filled  with  something  that  yields  a 
little,  like  wool;  but  if  you  unstop  the  nozzle,,  the 
air  will  be.  expelled,  and  may  be  felt  against  the 
hand. 

When  the  air  is  at  rest,  we  can  move  in  it  with 
the  utmost  facility  ;  nor  does  it  offer  to  us  a  sen- 
sible resistance,  except  the  motion  be  quick,  or  the 
surface  opposed  to  it  considerable  ;  but  when  that 
is  the  clEise,  its  resistance  is  very  sensible,  as  may 
be  easily  perceived  by  the  motion  of  a  fan. 

When  air  is  in  motion,  it  constitutes  wind^  whioh 

is  nothing  more  than  a  current  or  stream  of  air, 

varying  in  its  force,  according  to  the  velocity,  with 

-which*  it  flows.  t 

The  invisibility  of  air, .  therefore,  is  only  the 
consequence  of  its  transparency  ;  but  it  is  possessed 
of  all  the  common  properties  of  matter.'  When  a, 
vessel  is  empty,  in  the  usual  way  of  speaking,  it  is 
in  fact  still  filled  with  air. 

But  it  is  possible  to  empty  a  vessel,  even  of  the 
air  which  it  contains,  by  which  means  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  several  properties  of  this  fluid.  . 

Galileo  first  discovered,  in  I6OO,  that  air  had 
weight  like  other  bodies.  And  his  pupil,  Torricelli, 
applied  this  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  atrao»- 
p4iere,to  the  explanation  of  the  riseof  w^ter  in  pumps, 
which  it  had  been  formerly  imagined  was  owing  to 
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nature's  "  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum.**  Torricelli, 
also,  pursuing  this  idea,  by  using  a  column  of 
mercury  instead  of  water,  produced  what  has  since 
been  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum^  for  which  see 
the  description  of  the  barometer.  But  from  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  producing  this  vacuum  or 
space  absolutely  free  from  air,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  try  what  effect  would  be  produced  on  various 
bodies  placed  in  it  In  1654,  Otto  von  Guericke, 
of  Magdeburgh,  invented  the  air  pump,  and  made 
numerous  experiments  with  it.  His  air  pump, 
however,  was  of  a  very  clumsy  construction,  being 
obliged  to  place  the  vessels  under  water,  in  order 
to  be  exhausted.  Boyle,  assisted  by  Hooke,  con- 
trived the  present  pump  with  two  barrels,  and  the 
vacuum  so  made  has  been  frequently  called  the 
Boylean  vacuum^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Torri- 
cellian. 

As  it  is  by  means  of  the  air  pump  that  all  the 
mechanical  properties  of  air  are  demonstrated,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  its  construction,  and 
the  manner  of  using  it. 

Plate  6.  fig.  1.  is  the  air  pump  that  is  most  in 
use.  A  A  are  two  brass  barrels,  each  containing  a 
piston  or  short  cylinder  of  metal,  that  fits  the  in- 
side exactly.  A  hole  passes  through  this  piston 
which  is  covered  by  a  flap  or  valve  that  can  only 
open  upwards.  The  pistons  are  made  to  move  up 
and  down  alternately  in  the  bairel,  by  means  of 
,  the  winch  B,  which  has  a  pinion  that  fits  into  the 
teeth  of  the  racks  C  C,  which  are  made  upon  the 
ends  of  the  pistons. 

On  the  square  wooden  frame  D  E,  there  is 
placed  a  brass  plate  G,  ground  perfectly  flat,  and 
also  a  brjEtss  tube  let  into  the  wood  communicating 
with  the  two  cylinders  and  the  cock  I,  and  open- 
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ing  mto  the  centre  of  the  htass  pbiie  at  a»  Thft 
glass  vessel  K,  to  be  emptied  of  exhdiifited  of  air». 
has  its  rim  ground  quite  flat,  and  rubbed  \ifiitfa:  a 
little  pomatum,  or  lard,  to  make  it  fit  more  doseljs 
upon  the  brass  plate  of  the  piunp«  These  vesseb 
ace  c^led  receives.  Haying  shut  the  codL  I,  ike 
pistons,  are  worked  by  the  winclv  and  ^e  ait 
scapes  by  its  elasticity  when  the.pistoa  i»  fpicod 
down ;  but  the  vaLve  opening  upwards,  tibue  air  is 
|Hrevented  fix>m  returning  into  the  vessd ;  aod 
thus'  the  receiver  is  gradaaUy  exhausted,  and  vf^ 
theo  be  fixed  fast  upon  the^  pump-plate.  By 
opening  the  cock  I»  the  s^  rushes  again  into  the 
receiver. 

^  As  light  as  air,'*  is  a  common,  sayiug ;  ^^  akr 
can  be  shown  to  have  more  weight  than  ift  g^m^ 
rally  supposed.  Take  a  hollow  capper  baUU  « > 
other  vessel,  which  holds  a  wine  quart,  haviagta 
neck  to  screw  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pun^,  and 
after  weighing  it  when  full  of  m,  exhaust  it,  and 
weigh  it  when  ejoopty  j  it  will  be  found  to  haye  Ibst 
1^  grains,  which  shows  that  fiiia  is  the  weight  c^a 
quart  of  air.  But  a  ^art  of  water  weighs  L4^<S31 
grains:  this  divided  by  16,  quotes  914  in  round 
numbers^;  so  that  water  i&  91rl  twiesL  as  hewjftBi 
air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This:tt^08et 
air  at  a  medium  temperature  a«id  density:  lor 
tfaese,.  aa  will  he  seen^  afterwards,,  are  vaiaable. 

When  the  receiver  is;  pkced  upon  the  plate  q£ 
the  air-pump  without  ei^h«^ting  it,  it  may  be  iw^ 
nsioved  again  with  the  uto^ost  facility,  because  tbetr 
is  a  mass  of  air  under  itj  that  resists  by  its  elasticity 
the  pressure  on  the  outside  j  but  exhaust  the  re- 
ceiver,  thus  removing  the  counter  pressure,  aad:it 
will  be  held  down  to  tl^  plate  fey  the  wwght^f  th* 
air  upon  it. 
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What  the  pressure  of  the  atr  amounts  to  is  ex- 
ae%  cklerHHiied  ia  the  foUowiBg  manner. 

When  the  surface  of  a  fluid  is  exposed  to  the 
zitf  ifr^  pireiEised  by  the  w^ht  of  the  atmosphere 
equally  oa  every  part,  and  consequently  remains 
at  rest.  But  if  the  pressure  be  removed  from  any 
pi^iicalar  part,  the  fluid  must  yield  in  that  part, 
smA  be  ^ced  out  of  its  situation. 

Into  the  receiver  A  (Plate  6.  %.  2.%  put  a 
smdJlr  yessel  with  quicksilver,  or  any  other  fluid, 
m^  through  the  cellar  of  leathers  at  B,  suspend  a 
gjkm.  tube,  hermetically  sealed^  (that  is,  dosed  by 
th&glasa  blower,)  over  the  small  vessel.  Having. 
e:i^bav^ted:  the  receiver^  let  down  the  tube  into  the 
quieksilv^f  which  wiU  not  rise  into  the  bibe  as 
loQg  as  the  reoeiver  continues  empty.  But  re- 
^ida^t;  the  mr,  and  the  quicksilver  will  immeiitiately 
ascend*  The  reason  oS  this  is,  that  upon  ex* 
huMS^ing  the  receiver^  the  tube  is  likewise  emptied 
k£  air;  and,  ther^oi'e^  when  it  is  immersed  in  the 
quieksUver,  and  the  sur  re-adnntted  into  the  re^ 
ceiyer,  all  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver  is  pressed 
upoQ^  by  the  sar,  except  that  ponpLon  which  lies^ 
above  the  oriflce- of  the  tube;  ccmsequendy,  the 
quicksilvetr  must  rise  in  the  tube,  and  continue  sota 
dp,  until  ^e  weight  of  the  elevated  quickrilver  piesa- 
as  forcibly  on  that  portion  which  lies  beneath  the: 
tube,  a$  th0  weight  of  the  air  does  on  every  other, 
equal  portion  without  the  tube* 

Take  a  conmion  syringe  of  any  kind,  and  having 
pushed  the  piston  to  the  farthest  end,  immerse  it 
into  water;  then  draw  up  the  piston^  axkLtbe  watec 
wiU  follow  it.  Tbis  i^^  owingto  the  same  cause  as^ 
the  last:  when  the  piston  is  pulled  up,  the  air  isi 
dr^iwn.out  of  the  syringe  with  it,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  r^DK>ved  from  the  part  of  the 
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water  immediately  under  it;  consequently  the 
water  is  obliged  to  yield  in  that  part  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  surface. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  all  those  pumps 
called  sttcking-pumps  act:  the  piston,  fitting  tightly 
the  inside  of  the  barrel,  by  being  raised  up,  re-* 
moves  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  that 
part,  and  consequently  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
the  pressure  upon  th^  surface. 

These  effects,  arising  from  the  weight  and  pres- 
sure of  the  asmosphere,  were  formerly  attributed 
to  suction;  a  word  which  ought  to  be  exploded, 
as  it  conveys  ^a  false  notion  of  the  cause  of  these 
and  'similar  phenomena.  To  prove  that  an  ex- 
hausted receiver  is  held  down  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  take  one  open  at  top,  and  ground 
quite  flat,  as  A,  (Plate  6.  fig.  3.)  and  covered  with 
a  brass  plate  B,  which  has  a  brass  rod  passing 
through  it,  working  in  a  collar  of  leather,  so  as  to 
be  air-tight:  to  this  rod  suspend  a  small  receiver 
within  the  large  one,  a  little  way  from  the  bottom  j 
place  the  receiver  A  upon  the  pump-plate,  and  ex- 
haust it:  it  will  now  be  fixed  fast  down  j  but  the 
small  receiver  may  be  pulled  up  or  down  with  per- 
fect ease,  as  it  is  itself  exhausted,  and  all  the  ait 
which  surrounded  it  removed,  consequently  it  can- 
not be  exposed  to  any  pressure  j  let  then  the  small 
one  down  upon  the  plate,  but  not  over  the  hole  by 
which  the  air  is  extracted,  and  re-admit  the  air 
into  the  large  receiver,  which  may  then  be  re- 
moved j  it  will  be  found  that  the  small  one  being 
itself  exhausted,  i^  held  down  fast  by  the  air, 
whieh  is  now  admitted  round  the  outside.  If  the 
large  receiver  be  again  put  over  it  and  exhausted^ 
the  small  one  will  be  at  liberty,  and  so  on,  as  often 
as  the  experiment  is  repeated. 
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This  effect  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
other  principle  than  the  pressure  of  the  air ;  as  the 
common  idea  of  suction  can  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  case  of  the  small  receiver,  which  is  fixed  down 
merely  by  letting  in  the  air  round  it.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  attribute  all  those  effects  which  are 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  suction,  such  as  the  raising  of 
water  by  pumps,  &c.  to  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

A  square  column  of  quicksilver,  S9i  inches 
high,  and  an  inch  thick,  weighs  just  15  pounds, 
consequently,  the  air  presses  with  a  weight  equal 
to  15  pounc^  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  144  times  as  much,  or  2160  pounds 
upon  every  square  foot. 

The  earth's  surface  contains,  in  round  numbers, 
200,000,000  square  miles;  and  as  every  square 
mile  contains  27,876,400  square  feet,  there  must 
be  5,^5,080,000,000,000  square  feet  on  the 
earth's  surface;  which  number  multiplied  by  2160 
pounds  (the  pressure  on  each  square  foot)  gives 
12,043,468,800,000,000,000  pounds  for  the  pres- 
sure,  or  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Reckoning  the  surface  of  a  middle-sized  man  to 
be  about  14  square  feet,  he  sustains  a  pressure, 
from  the  air  equal  to  30,240  lbs.  troy,  or  11  tons 
2  cwt.  and  18^  lbs.  It  may  be  asked,  how  it 
happens  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  so  great  a 
pressure?  The  reason  is,  that  such  pressures  only 
are  perceived  by  us  as  move  our  fibres,  and  put 
them  out  of  their  natural  situations.  Now  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  equal  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  it  is  balanced  by  the  spring  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  tlie  body;  therefore  it  cannot  possibly 
*  displace  any  of  the  fibres,  but  on  the  contrary, 
braces,  and  keeps  them  all  in  their  relative  situations. 
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But  if  the  pressure  be  removed  frofn  amy  particular 
part,  the  pressure  on  the  neighbouring  parts  im- 
mediately becomes  sensible.  Thu^,  if  we  take  ^ 
receiver  open  at  the  top^  and  cover  it  with  thfe 
hand,  upon  exhausting  the  receive,  and  thereby 
taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  palm  of  the  ha^, 
we  shall  feel  it  pressed  down  by  an  immens(& 
weight,  so  as  to  give  pain  that  would  soon  fe^  in- 
supportable, and  endanger  the  breaking  oftfcte 
hand. 

If  the  top  of  the  receiver  be  covered  %y  a  piece 
of  flat  glass,  upon  exhausting  it,  the  glass  will  bfe 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  incumbent  v^ight ;  attd 
this  would  happen  to  the  receiver  itself,  but  for 
the  arched  top,  that  resists  the  weight  mutch  morfe 
than  a  fiat  surface. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied,  by  tying  a  piece 
of  very  thin  wet  bladder  over  the  open  mouth  of 
the  receiver,  and  leaving  it  to  4ry  t^  it  Incomes 
as  tight  as  a  drum.  Upon  exhausting  the  receiver, 
you  will  perceive  the  bladder  rendered  cmica^^ 
and  it  wfll  yield  more  and  more,  until  it  break 
with  a  loud  report,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  air 
striking  forcibly  ag£unst  the  inside  of  the  receiver, 
upon  being  re-admitted« 

Air  is  one  of  the  most  elastic  bodieis  ifi  nattire; 
that  is,  it  is  easily  c^npressed  into  less  compasfi^ 
and  when  the  pressure  is  refiboved,  it  immediately 
regains  its  former  bulk.  ' 

Let  mercury  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube  A  B  C  D 
(Plate  6.  fig.  4.)  opett  at  both  ends,  to  a  small 
height,  as  B  C;  then  stopping  the  end  D  vriik  a 
cork,  or  otherwise,  airtight,  meftsuTfe  Ae  length 
of  confined  air  D  C,  and  pour  ttiercury  into  the 
other  leg  A  B,  tin  the  height  above  the  sarfaoe  of 
that  in  C  D  be  equal  to  the  faeil^ht  at  which  it 
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atAnd^  in  thb  baromefer  at  the  time.  Then  it  is 
plain,  that  the  air  in  the  shorter  leg  will  be  com- 
pressed with  ft  fOTce  twice  as  great  as  at  first,  when 
it  possessed  the  whole  ^ace  C  D;  for  then  it  was 
tH>mpressed  only  with  the  we%ht  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  now  it  is  compressed  by  that  weight 
fttid  the  additional  equal  weight  of  a  cdumn  of 
mercury.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  will  now 
be  at  E ;  and  it  wiU  be  found,  upon  measuring  it, 
that  the  space  D  £,  into  which  the  air  is  now  com- 
pressed, is  just  half  the  formier  C  D.  If  another 
ooktAin  of  mercury  were  added,  equal  to  the  for- 
mfier,  it  would  be  reduced  into  one-third  of  the  space 
it  formerly  occupied. 

Hence  t)ie  density  of  the  air  is  proportional  to  the 
firce  that  compresses  it. 

As  aU  the  parts  <>f  the  atmosphere  gravitate,  or 
]^etes  upon  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
the  air  n^ict'the  sttrfkce  of  the  earth  is  morfe  com- 
prelssed  and  denser  than  wliat  it  is  at  some  height 
abdvc  it.  Thus,  if  wool  were  thrown  into  a  deep 
pit  uf](til  it  peached  the  top,  the  wool  at  the  bottom, 
haying  all  the  we^ht^f  what  was  «bove  it,  woiffti 
be  fe^tiee^ed  into  b  less  xrompass*;  the  layer  ot  s/tttt- 
tttih  above  it  would  not  be  pressed  quite  so  much; 
Ae  one  <above  that,  still  less ;  and  so  dn,  till  the 
i4>p^'onQ9  Slaving  no  weight  over  it,  ^^uld  bfe  in 
£te  tiatnirid  la^te.  Tliis  is  tlie  case  with  the  air^  or 
aimoi^^ere,  that  surrounds  tnir  earth,  and  atecbm- 
•pafliefs  it  inits  motiOttfOUttdthfe  SUti.  On  the  tops 
^  iofly  buildings,  but  still  more  on  tlioate  of  moun- 
ttiiUSy  the  lor  is  found  to  be  considerably  less  dense 
dian  ^atl^  ^tevel  of  the  sea. 

'the  height  of  the  atmosphere  has  never  yet  been 
Bi^Krtly  ias<^ertained;  indeed^  on  «ccoimt  of  its  ^re<tt 
^aslicit^,  it  m^'BiSbefad  to  an  immense  distance, 
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becoming,  however,  rarer,  in  proportion  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  earth. 

Ijt  is  observed,  that  at  a  greater  height  than  45 
miles,  it  does  not  refract  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
sun ;  and  this  is  usually  considered  as  the  limk  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  a  rarer  state,  however,  it  may 
extend  much  farther.  And  this  is  by  some  thought 
to  be  the  case,  from  the  appearance  of  certain  me- 
teors which  have  been  reckoned  to  be  70  or  80 
miles  distant,  and  whose  light  is  thought  to  depend 
upon  their  coming  through  our  atmosphere.   . 

Dr.  Cotes  has  demonstrated  that,  if  altitudes  in 
the  air  be  taken  in  arithmetical  proportion,  the 
rarity  of  the  air  will  be  in  geometrical  proportion. 
For  instance. 
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And  hence.it  is  easy  to  prove  by  calculation,  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  such  air  as  we  breathe  would  be  so 
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ixmch  rarefied  at  the  altitude  of  500  milesb  that  it 
would  fill  a  sphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  orbit 
of  Saturn. 

The  elastic  power  qf  the  air  is  always  equivalent 
to  the  force  which  compresses  it ;  for  if  it  were  less, 
it  would  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  be  more  com- 
pressed; were  it  greater,  it  would  not  be  so  much 
reduced,  action  and  re-action  being  always  equal ; 
so  that  the  elastic  force  of  any  small  portion  of  the 
air  we  breathe  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent part  of  the  atmosphere,  that  weight  being  the 
force  which  confines  it  .to  the  dimensions  it  pos- 
sesses. 

To  prove  this  by  an  experiment,  pour  some 
quicksilver  into  the  small  bottle  A  (Plate  6.  %•  5.) 
and  screw  the  brass  collar  c  of  the  tube  B  C  into 
the  brass  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  will  be  immersed  into  the  quicksilver,  so 
that  the  air  above  the  quicksilver  in  the  bottle  will 
foe  confined  there.  This  tube  is  open  at  top,  and 
is  covered  by  the  receiver  G,  and  large  tube  E  F ; 
which  tube  is  fixed  by  brass  collars  to  the  receiver, 
and  is  closed  at  top.  This  preparation  being  made, 
exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  receiver  G,  and  its  tube,' 
by  putting  it  upon  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and 
the  air  will,  by  the  same  means,  be  exhausted  out 
of  the  inner  tube  B  C,  through  its  open  top  at  C. 
As  the  receiver  and  tubes  are  exhausting,  the  air 
that  is  confined  in  the  glass  bottle  A  wHl  press  so 
by  its  spring,  as  to  raise  the  quicksilver  in  the  inner 
tube  to  the  same  height  as  it  stands  in  the  baro- 
meter. 

Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

1.  Plate  6.  fig.  6.  represents  a  little  machine,  con- 
sisting of  two  mills,  a  and  b,  which  are  of  equal 
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iwd^fat^  kdepi^ialetot'iff'eodi  otben  afnd  ^ichinmi 
leqioalfyifreecmtbeiraKlesiQthefnnne.  £a)chtlifll4»8 
four  thin  arms  or  sails  fixed  into  the  axis:  ihoseof 
^tbe  miH  a  bsLwe  their  {danes  at  right  liogles  to  its 
4iad8,  atid  those  df  i  hs^^  dnetr  phmes .parallel  to  dt. 
TJierefore,  as  iiie  mill  a  iiiwos  round  in  cocikindb 
w^  it  mifiei^  littife  resistance,  because  its  smls^oot 
the  air  ^wtth  their  thin>edge8 :  but  the  mill  b  BVifkvs 
much  more,  becaase  the  broad  iside  of  its  sails 
move  a^inst  ^e  atr  Mrten  it  turns  Touiid.  In 
muA  ^xle  is  a^e  pin  oreartfaemiddle  of  thefmmii, 
in^Ach  goes  ^ite  through  the  axle,  and  stlwds  iHit 
a  little  on  each  side  of  it:  under  these  pins  a  slider 
May  b^  made  to  hem,  which  will  hinder  the  mills 
from  going  when  a  strong  apuii^g  is  set  or  i>6nt 
^gaio^t  the  appelate  ^ends  of  the  pins. 

Sianring  :8et  i^is  xnachisie  upon  the  fiuiBp-j>bite, 
4irtfW  4ip  the  isliddr  tb  the  pms  on  one  i^e,  ^and  ttot 
the  ^ring  Jat  bend  on  the  opposite  nends  ^ofthie  piiia^: 
%b%n|Mi^  down  the  ^lider^  and  the  spring  ^actii^ 
^uallyistroqg  upon  each  imll,  will  set  them  both 
going  with  equal  Ifinrces  and.  velocities^  bdt  tbe 
miil  a  will  rum  mooh  Icmger  than  the  mill  bj  be- 
tfMie  tbe  4iir  ^inal^jies  3mridh  less  resistance  ^igainst 
3^  edges  of  ite  saite  4^iM  agaioist  the^ides  of  the 
sails  of  6. 

Draw  up  tfae^der  again,  and  set  the  springttpmi 
the  pins  ais  befofie;  Vhett  cover  the  maobiiie  with 
"the  f  eieeiver  ^pon  tbe  ^mp-^plate ;  and  fo9vtng«!x- 
hausted  the  receiver  of  air,  ptwh  down  the  'wiiie 
tb^oiigh  the  xx^r  o€  leatthens  in  the  treck  vfMk 
the  slider;  which  will  disengage  it  from  the^^im, 
and  allow  the  mills  to  turn  round  by  the  impulse 
of  the  spring:  as  fli=ere  is  no  air  in  the  receiver  to 
make  any  ^sensible  resistance  ajd^ain^t  tfaeib^  they 
wiU  bbth  move  a  donsideraUe^  time  ioHger  tkin 
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a^  did  in  the  open  air;  and  the  tnoment  that 
tHie  stops,  the  other  will  do  the  same,  lliis  shows 
that  air  re^sts  bodies  in  motion,  and  that  equal 
bodies  meet  with  different  degrees  of  resistance^ 
according  as  they  present  greater  &t  less  sorfaoes 
to  the  air. 

2.  Take  a  tall  receiver  A  (Fig.  7.),  covered  tft 
top  by  a  brass  plate,  through  which  works  a  rod  in 
a  collar  of  leathers,  and  to  the  bottom  <^  whidi 
there  is  a  particular  contrivance  for  stipporting  a 
guinea  and  a  feather,  and  for  letting  them  drop  mt 
the  same  instant.  If  they  are  let  fall  while  tb^  ne- 
ceiver  is  full  of  air,  the  guinea  will  &11  muKk 
quicker  than  the  feather;  but  if  the  receiver  be 
first  exhausted,  it  will  be  found  that  they  both 
arrive  at  the  bottom  at  the  same  instant,  which 
|m>ves  that  all  bodies  would  fall  to  the  ^[round  with 
the  same  velocity,  if  it  were  not  for  the  reststance 
of  the  air,  which  impedes  most  the  motion  of  lihote 
bodies  that  have  the  least  momentum.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  observers  ought  not  to  look  at  thte 
top,  btit  at  the  bottom  tyf  the  receiver,  otherwise, 
on  account  of  the  quicicness  of  their  motion,  tb^ 
will  not  be  able  to  see  whether  the  gubiea  and 
feather  faH  at  the  same  instant. 

3.  Take  a  receiver,  having  a  brass  cap  fitted  to 
the  top  wit^  a  hole  in  it;  fit  one  end  ctf*  a  dfy 
hazel  branch  about  an  inch  long  t^t  into  tte 
hole,  and  the  other  end  tight  into  a  hole  quite 
through  tlie  bottom  of  it  smdl  wooden  oop  ;  then 
pour  some  quicksilver  into  the  €trp^  and  e^iJfaiidt 
the  receiver  of  air?  the  pressure  of  die  outward 
m:  on  Iflie  isttrfece  of  the  qtritksilver  Will  fttfc^  it 
througli  the  pores  df  the  ha*d,  frotfi  whence  it 
will  descend  in  a  beautiful  shower  into  a  glads  ^cop 
traced  mrder  the  receiver  to  catch  it. 
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4.  Put  a  ^I'ire  through  the  collar  of  leathers  on 
the  top  of  the  receiver,  and  fix  a  bit  of  dry  wood 
on  the  end  of  the  wire  within  the  receiver ;  then 
exhaust  the  air,  and  push  the  wire  down,  so  as  to 
immerse  the  wood  into  a  jar  of  quicksilver  on  the 
pump-plate ;  this  done,  let  in  the  air ;  upon  taking 
,the  wood  out  of  the  jar,  and  splitting  it,  its  pores 
will  be  found  full  of  quicksilver^  which  the  force 
of  the  air  drove  into  the  wood. 

5.  Join  together  the  two  brass  hemispherical 
cups  A  and  B  (Fig.  8.)  with  a  wet  leather  between 
them,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it ;  then 
Jiaving  screwed  off  the  handle  at  C,  screw  both  the 
hemispheres  put  together  into  the  pump-plate,  and 
turn  the  cock  E,  so  that  the  pipe  may  be  open  all 
the  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  hemispheres;  then 
exhaust  the  air  out  of  them,  and  turn  the  cock; 
unscrew  the  hemispheres  from  the  pump,  and 
having  put  on  the  handle  C,  let  two  strong  men 
try  to  pull  the  hemispheres  asunder  by  the  rings; 
this  they  will  find  hard  to  do;  for  if  the  diamet^ 
,of  the  hemispheres  be  four  inches,  they  will  be 
pressed  together  by  the  external  air  with  a  force 
equal  to  190  pounds;  and  to  show  that  it  is  the 
pressure  of  the  air  that  keeps  them  together,  hang 
them  by  either  of  the  rings  upon  the  hook  of  the 
wire  in  the  receiver  A  (Fig.  3.),  and,  upon  ex- 
hausting the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  they  will  fall 
asunder  of  themselves.   < 

6.  Screw  the  end  A  of  the  brass  pipe  A  B 
(Fig.  90  into  the  pump-plate,  and  turn  the  cock  e 
until  the  pipe  be  open  ;  then  put  a  wet  leather  on 
the^  plate  c  d  fixed  on  the  pipe,  and  cover  it  with 
the  tall  receiver  G  H,  which  is  close  at  top;  then 
exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and  turn  the 
cock  e  to  keep  it  up;  wliich  done,  unscrew  the 
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pipe  from  the  pump,  and  set  its  end  A  into  a  batin 
of  water,  and  turn  the  cock  e  to  open  the  pipej- 
on  which,  as  there  is  no  air  in  the  receiver,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the 
basin  will  drive  the  water  forcibly  through  the 
pipe,  and  make  it  play  up  in  a  jet  to  the  top  of  the 
receiver. 

7*  Set  a  square  phial  upon  the  pump-plate,  and 
having  covered  it  with  a  wire  cage,  put  a  close  re- 
ceiver over  it,  and  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  re« 
ceiver;  at  the  same  time,  the  air  will  also  make  its 
way  out  of  the  phial,  through  a  small  valve  in  its 
neck.  When  the  9ir  is  exhausted,  turn  the  cock 
below  the  plate  to  re-admit  the  air  into  the  re- 
ceiver; and  as  it  cannot  get  into  the  phial  again, 
because  of  the  valve,  the  phial  will  be  broken  into 
pieces  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  it.  Had 
the  phial  been  of  a  round  form,  it  would  have  sus- 
tained this  pressure  like  an  arch,  without  breaking; 
but  as  its  sides  are  flat,  it  cannot. 

8.  To  show  the  elasticity  or  spring  of  the  air :  tie 
up  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  in  a  bladder,  and 
put  it  under  the  receiver;  then  exhaust  theair  oiit 
of  the  receiver;  and  the  air  which  is  confined  in 
the  bladder  (having  nothing  to  act  against  it)  will 
expand  by  the  force  of  its  spring,  so  as  to  ffll  the 
bladder  completely :  but  upon  letting  the  air  into 
the  receiver  again,  it  will  overpower  that  m  the 
bladder,  and  press  its  sides  close  together. 

9«  If  the  bladder  so  tied  up  be  put  into  a  wooden 
box,  and  have  20  or  30  pounds  weight  of  lead 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  box  be  covered  with  a 
close  receiver;  upon  exhausting  the  air  out  of  the 
receiver,  that  which  is  confined  in  the  bladder  will 
expand  itself  so  as  to  raise  up  all  the  lead,  by  the 
force  of  its  spring. 
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10.  Sec^  the  pipe  A  B  (Fig.  9.)  into  the  [Mfi^ 
plate,  place  the  tall  receiver  G  H  upon  the  plate 
&  df  as  befbre,  and  exiuoist  the  air  out  of  the  re^ 
ceiver ;  then  turn  the  cock  e  to  keep  out  theaif> 
unscrew  the  pipe  from  the  pump,  and  screw  it  into, 
the  mouth  <rf  the  copper  vessel  C  (Fig*  100>rthi^ 
vessel  having  been  first  about  half  filled  wiJihi 
water.  Then  open  the  cock  e,  and  the  spring,  of 
the  air  wbieh  is  confined  in  the  coppev  vessel  wSI 
force  the  water  up^  through  tbepipe  A  B  in  a  jet 
into  the  exliausted  receiver,  as  strongly  a^  it  did 
by  its  pressure  on  die  sur&ce  of  the  water. 

11.  M  a  rat,  mouse,  or  bird»  be  put  under  a  re^ 
ceiver,  aoid  the  air  exhausted,  the  ammal  will  be  at 
first  oppressed  as  with  a  great  weight,  then  grow 
convulsed,  and  at  last  expire  in  agonies.  Butaftthis 
experiment  is  too  shocking  to  most  spectators^  it  is 
common  to  substitute  a  madhiine  called;  the*  bmgs 
giass  in  place  of  th^  animaL 

IS.  If  a  butterfly  be  suspended  in.  areceiver^  by 
i^fine  thread  tied  to  one  of  its  horns,  it  will  fly 
about  in  the  receiver  as  long  as  it  continuea  full  of 
air ;  but  if  the  air  be  exhausted,,  though  the  animal 
will  not  die,  and  will  continue  to  flutter  its  wing^ 
i<(  cannot  remove  itself  from  the  place  where  it 
hangs^  ia  the  middle  of  the  receiver,  until  the  air 
he  let  in^  again,  and  then  the  animal  ¥rUi  fly  about 
aabeloM^ 

13.  Put  a  cork  into  a  sqi^ure  phial^  and  fix  it 
in  with  wax  or  cement ;  put  the  phial  on  the  pmnp 
pbile  with  the  wire  cage,  and  cover  it  with,  a  close 
reeeiiFer ;  then  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  receiveiv 
and  the  air  that  was^  covk^  up  in  the  phml  wiU 
break  it  outwards  by  the  force  of  its;  spring  fee- 
cause^  tibere  is  no  air  left  on  the  outttde  o£  the 
phial  to  act  against  that  within  it^ 
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1^  ?iQb  1^ sl^fii^elLed  apple  imder  aldose  r€icei\;er( 
and  exhaust  the  air ;  then  the  spring  of  the  air 
^plhiii:  tb^  apple  will  phimp  it  out  so  as  to  oruse  all 
thi^ wrinkks^  to  disappear;  but  upo9  letting  tjie. 
ak.  lAta  tlie  ^ceiver  again^  to  press  upon  the  applp,, 
ib  ynUi  ^tum  to  its  forBYer  decayed  and  ahrivelledl 
stote. 

]^».  TiJ^e  ^  fre^  egg»  and  cut  off  a  little  of  the 
slftitt  9f^  lilw  &on^  its.  smallest  ^id;  then  put  the, 
egg  uoder  a  receiver,  and  pump  out  the  air;  all 
ttb»  CQ^fnts  oi  the^  Qgg.  will  be  for<:ed  out  into  the. 
secei^^i^  by  th^  eitpansion  of  a  smajl  bujaible  of  ^ 
contekie^  'w  ^  g»^t  €^d>  l^twm^  ti^e  shell  904[ 

16*,  Pirt  some  waim  b^er  iptoi  #  g^wWfc  apd  hay^ 
iilgr  s^.  it  oa  the  p^gip,  cover  it  ^idlli»arGlo$e  re^ 
c^yer^  aad  thea  ^&hauat  the  air.  Whilst  this^  is 
dfewgi  2^4  thereby  the  presswe  more  wd  more; 
tak^9  G^frotft  the  beer  in  the  ^a38,.the  air  ther^ 
ymik  expflnd  its^  and  rise  up  in  inoumerable 
^i^bks  to  the  sur&^e  of  the  beer ;  and  thence  it 
will.h#  taj^eu  away  with  the  other  air  in  the  re* 
ceiver.  When  the  receiver  is  nearly  exhausted, 
tiut  aj«  in,  the  beer,  whiah>  could  not  disentangle 
iilsctf  q^mk  enough  to  gpt  off  with  the  rest,  i£lj 
mm:  e^puf^i  itself  so  as  to.  cause  th^  h^r  to.  have 
^  the:  ^peermce  of  boiling ;  and  the  greatest 
pfeit  d  it  will  gp  over  tbe^  glass*, 

17^  Pui6^so99e  waj^c  into  sk  ^l^ss^^  and  %\Ht  of 
dry  wainscot  or  other  wood  inte  the  water ;  thi^ii 
OMrer  th^  glass,  wlt^  a  close  reqeiver)  andi  exhiHist 
the  iM^ ;  the  air  in  the  wood  having  liberty  t«^e«P 
pM^  itadf^  wiU  qpme  out  plenttfuUy,  and  make  al) 
the  w^ter  to  babble,  especially  about  the  end^  of 
tiw  WQpd#  b«6ltUfie  the  pores  lie  lengthwise.  ^  A 
fubkrmh;  of  (dbry  ymoa^  ha^  so  much  air  i|Ei  it, 
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that  it  will  continue  bubbling  for  near  half  an  hour 
together, 

18,  Let  a  large  piece  of  cork  be  suspended  by 
a  thread  at  one  end  of  a  balance,  and  counter- 
poised by  a  leaden  weight,  suspended  in  the  same 
manner,  at  the  pther.  Let  this  balance  be  hung  to 
the  inside  of  the  top  of  a  large  receiver ;  which 
being  set  on  the  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted^  the 
cork  will  preponderate,  and  show  itself  to  be  hea- 
vier than  the  lead ;  but  upon  letting  in  the  air 
again,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that,  since  the  air  is  a  fluid,  and  alt 
bodies  lose  as  much  of  their  absolute  weight  in  it 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  bulk  of  the  fluid, 
the  cork  being  the  larger  body,  loses  more  of  its 
real  weight  than  the  j^lead  does ;  and,  therefore, 
must  in  fact  be  heavier^  to  balance  it  under  the 
disadvantage  of  losing  some  of  its  weight,  which 
disadvantage  being  taken  off  by  removing  the  air, 
the  bodies  then  gravitate  according  to  their  real 
quantities  of  matter,  and  the  cork  which  balanced 
the  lead  in  air  shows  itself  to  be  heavier  when  in 
vacuo. 

19..  Set  a  lighted  candle  upon  the  pump,  and 
cover  it  with  a  tall  receiver.  If  the  receiver  holds 
a  gallon,  the  candle  will  bum  a  minute ;  ^nd, 
then,  after  having  gradually  decayed  from  the  first 
instant,  it  will  go  out}  which  shows  that  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air  is  as  necessary  to  feed 
flame  as  animal  life. 

20.  The  moment  when  the  candle  goes  out,  the 
smoke  will  be  seen  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  re- 
ceiver, and  there  it  will  form  a  sort  of  cloud  j  but 
upon  exhausting  the  air,  the  smoke  will  f^dl  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver^  and  leave  it  as  clear 
at  the  top  as  it  was  before  it  lyas  set  upon  tht 
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pump.  This  shows  that  smoke  does  not  ascend  on 
account  of  its  being  positively  light,  or  having  no 
weight,  but  because  it  is  lighter  than  air ;  and  its 
falling  to  the  bottom  when  the  air  is  taken  away 
shows  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  weight.  So  most 
sorts  of  wood  ascend  or  swim  in  water;  yet  we  all 
know  that  wood  has  gravity  or  weight. 

21.  Set  a  receiver  which  is  open  at  top  on  the 
air-pump,  and  cover  it  with  a  brass-plate  and  wet 
leather,  and  having  exhausted  it  of  air,  let  the  air 
in  again  at  top  through  an  iron  pipe,  making  it 
pass  through  a  charcoal  flame  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe ;  and  when  the  receiver  is  full  of  that  air,  lift 
up  the  cover,  and  let  down  a  mouse  or  bird  into 
the  receiver,  and  the  burnt  air  will  immediately 
kill  it.  If  a  candle  be  let  down  into  that  air,  it 
will  go  out  directly ;  but  by  letting  it  down  gently, 
it  will  drive  out  the  impure  air,  and  good  air  will 
get  in. 

22.  Set  a  bell  on  the  pump-plate,  having  a  con- 
trivance so  as  to  ring  it  at  pleasure,  and  cover  it 
with  a  receiver;  then  make  the  clapper  strike 
against  the  bell,  and  the  sound  will  be  very  well 
heard  ;  but  exhaust  the  receiver  of  air,  and  then, 
if  the  clapper  be  made  to  strike  ever  so  hard 
against  the  bell,  it  will  make  no  sound;  which 
shows  that  air  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound. 

OF  CONDENSED  AIR. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  air  can  be  rarefied^  or 
made  to  expand :  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  it 
can  also  be  condensed^  or  pressed  into  less  space 
than  what  it  generally  occupies.  The  instrument 
used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  condenser. 

V<WL.  I.  h 
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I^lateSi  %•  l2k  fepr^^nts  a  mftcbine  of  fhi$ 
kihd;  it  consistd  of  a  bfass-bbtrel  liontaitlit^g  a 
pistbi),  \*ilh  a  viJve  opening  downwards;  so  that, 
as  the  piston  is  raised,  the  air  pa^es  thi'ough  the 
valve ;  but  as  the  piston  is  pushed  down,  the  air 
catinot  return,  and,  is  therefore,  forced  through  a 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  that  allows  it  to 
pass  thtoilgh  into  the  receiver  B,  but  prevents  it 
ftoia  retiirning.  Thus,  at  every  stroke  of  the  pis* 
ton,  tnore  air  is  thrown  into  the  receiver,  which  is 
tf  very  thick  ahd  strong  glass.  The  receiver  is 
held  down  upon  the  plate  C  by  the  cross-piece 
i>,  and  the  screws  EF.  The  air  i^  let  out  of 
the  receiver  by  the  cock  G>  whieh  communicates 
%ithit. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  may  be  per- 
fortned  by  means  of  condensed  air. 

1.  The  strtirtd  of  a  bell  is  much  louder  in  <;on- 
<lensed  than  in  common  air. 

2;  A  i^uare  phial  may  be  broken  by  condens- 
ing the  air  round  it,  provided  the  feondensed  air  be 
i^reV-ented  from  getting  wilJiin  the  phial. 

S.  A  very  beautlibl  fountain  may  be  made  by 
<J6ndensed  air.  Procure  a  strong  topper  vessel 
(Hate  ^^  %•  1.)  having  a  tube  that  screws  into  the 
heck  of  tt,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  near  to  the  bottotn.  Having  poured  a 
quantity  of  water  into  the  vessel,  biit  not  enou^ 
to  fill  it,  and  screwed  in  the  tube,  adapt  to  it  a 
condensing  syringe,  and  condense  the  air  in  the 
ves»d  i  shut  the  stoj^eock,  and  unscrew  the  sy- 
tinge^  tiito^  0^  opening  the  stop^cock,  the  air 
^x^ng  upon  the  water  in  the  vessel  will  :force  it 
iftrt  im>  a  jet  df  great  height*  A  number  of  ^ 
ferent'kin^^  jet  pieces  may  be  i^rewed  on  thfe 
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tube,  8Q  as  to  ouise  the  watn  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  stars,  whedbi^  &o« 


THE  BAROMETER, 

This  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  air.  It  was  invented  by  Tcmicelli,  in 
the  following  manner. —  Having  su^cted  thi^  the 
pressure  of  the  sAmosphere  was  the  cause  of  the 
aiceni  of  water  in  pumps,  and  supposing  tbat  mer- 
cury, being  foiuleen  times  as  heavy  as  water,  the 
air  could  only  support  a  oplumn  of  mercury  .1% 
part  of  the  hdght  of  one  of  water,  he  took  a  glass 
tube  four  £^et  long,  and  closed  at  one  end :  this  he 
filled  with  m<^cury,  and  kept  bis  finger  tight  dn 
the  open  end;  then,  inverting  the  tube,  he.  im- 
mersed the  open  end,  with  hi^  finger  still  in  it, 
under  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  As  he  ei^pected, 
the  mercury  subsided  in  the  tube  so  as  tp  stand 
only  about  ^i  above  the  sur&ee  <^  the  b^sHi,  or 
equal  to  Vt  P^  ^^^  height  of  water  in  pumps.  He 
therefore  itiferred,  that  the  water  and  the  mercury 
were  k^t  up  by  the  same  cause,  and  that  tb^.difi^r- 
ence  b^w^n  the  heights  of  the  two  columns  was 
owing  to  the  diflGerence  of*  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  substances. 

It  was  afterwards  observed,  that  the  hdgfat  at 
which  the  mercury  stood  in  this  tube  wa:k  not  con- 
stant, and,  consequently,  that  the  pressure  of  tbe 
atmos^pbere  was  variable;  and  also  that  this  change 
of  height  was  connected  with  altendions  in  die 
weather. 

The  simplest  and  most  common  constructi(m  of 
the  barometer  is  shown,  Plate  7*  fig*  ^*  It  consists 
of  aglass-tqbe,  secured  from  inJQfy  by  brnqg  fi^d 
10  a  Wooden  fmne ;  the  tub«  jb  -dosed  by  hrn^g 
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herniBticdlly  sealed  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  end 
is  open,  and  placed  in  a  small  basin  of  mercuty. 
The  scale  at  the  upper  part,  which  is  also  shown 
more  at  large  at  Fig.  3.,  indicates  the  parts  of 
•  inches  which  the  mercury  rises  or  falls;  and  a  slider 
of  metal,  which  can  be  placed  to  the  exact  line  of 
the  sur&ce  of  the  mercury,  enables  one  to  observe 
how  much  it  has  vaiied  since  the  last  observation. 

In  this  construction,  as  the  space  through  which 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  has 
dx)  rise  or  fdl,  does  not  exceed  4  inches  at  most, 
that  is,  from  about  ^  inches  to  about  31  inches 
<above  the  mercury  in  the  basiti,  several  contriv- 
ances have  been  used  to  increase  the  scale,  and 
thereby  show  more  sensibly  small  changes.  The 
-chief  6f  these  are  as  follow. 

Tlie  diagonal  barometer,  ABC  (Fig.  4.),  is  a  tube 
^sealed  at  C,  immersed  in  mercury  at  A ;  this  tube 
48  perpendicular  from  A  to  B ;  where  the  scale  of 
'Variation  begins  at  B,  it  is  bent,  as  C  B.  The  part 
B  C  proceeds  to  the  highest  limit  in  the  scale  of 
'Variation,  I  C  j  consequently,  while  the  mercury 
rises  from  I  to  C  i«i  the  common  barometer,  it  will 
4n6ve  in  this  from  B  to  C ;  and  so  the  scale  will 
be,  by  this  means,  enlarged  in  the  proportion  of 
BCtoIC. 

However,  this  form  being  subject  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  friction,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  in  the 
part  B  C,  which  inclination  makes  the  quicksilver 
frequency  divide  into  several  parts,  it  requires  the 
trouble  of  filling  tubes  anew  too  often. 

The  horizontal^  or  rectangular  barometer j  consists 

of  a  tube,  A  C  D  F  (Fig.  5.),  sealed  on  the  upper 

end  A,  and  bent  to  a  right  angle  at  D.     The  meir- 

Cnry  standis  in  both  legs  from  £  to  C.     Here,  it  is 

\  i^vident^  that  in  moving  three  inches  from  A  *o  C, 
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it  will  move  through  so  many  times  three  inched  in 
the  small  leg  D  F»  as  the  bore  of  D  F  is  less  than 
the  bore  of  A  C  ^  whence  the  motion  of  the  mer- 
cury at  E  must  be  extremely  sensible.  This  form 
is  liable  to  the  same  exceptions  as  Fig.  4. ;  and» 
besides  a  great  degree  of  friction,  and  the  frequent 
breaking  off  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  E,  the  part 
D  F  being  a  very  small  bore,  the  free  motion  of 
the  mercury  therein  must  be  impeded  by  the  at- 
traction  of  cohesion. 

~  The  wheel  barometer. — A  (Fig.  6.)  represents 
the  quicksilver  in  a  glass  tube,  having  a  large  round 
head  or  bdl,  and  turned  up  at  bottom  B ;  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  in  the  recurved  leg, 
there  is  placed  a  short  glass  tube  loaded  with  mer- 
cury, with  a  string  going  over  a  pulley,  and  ba- 
lanced by  another  weight  hanging  freely  in  the 
air.  As  the  surface  at  A  is  very  large,  and  that  at 
B  very  small,  the  motion  of  the  quicksilver,  and 
consequently  of  the  ball  A,  will  at  bottom  be 
very  considerable;  but  as  the  weight  moves  up 
and  down,  it  turns  the  puUey,  and  that  a  hand  or 
index;  and,  by  the  divisions  of  a  large  graduated 
circle,  the  minutest  variations  of  the  air  are  plainly 
shown,  if  the  instrument  be  accurately  made, 
and  the  friction  of  the  several  parts  be  incon- 
siderable. 

There  is  also  a  barometer,  contrived  so  as  not  te 
be  affected  by  the  motion  of  a  ship,  called  the 
marine  barometer. 

Also  a  portable  barometer y  for  moving  from  place 
to  place  without  injury,  and  for  measuring  the 
heights  of  mountains,  by  observing  the  difference 
of  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  and 
top  of  the  mountain.    . 

L  3 
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A  thermoB&eter  should  always  be  attached  to 
the  barometer,  as  a  necessary  appendage ;  and,  by 
the  side  of  it,  a  scale  of  correction,  to  show  how 
much  to  add  or  subtract  from  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  for  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature ;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  will  be  affected  by  heat  and  cold,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  thelmometer,  and,  on  that  account, 
it  will  not  show  the  true  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  correction  is,  therefore,  very  necessary. 

Ever  since  it  was  observed  that  a  change  of 
weather  generally  accompanied  or  followed  a 
variation  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  it  has 
been  used  as  a  prognostic  of  the  weather ;  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  a  weather-glass^  A 
great  variety  of  observations  have  been  made  by 
different  persons,  relative  to  the  effect  which  cer- 
tain changes  of  weather  have  upon  this  instrument; 
and  thence  they  have  derived  a  set  of  rules,  that 
assist  in  enabling  one  to  foretel  the  changes  in  the 
weather* 

But  these  are  by  no  means  so  certain^  and  so 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  as  many  suppose. 
So  numerous  are  the  causes  that  affect  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  with  which  we  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted, that  no  instrument  can  be  implicitly  de- 
pended upon  as  foretelling  the  alterations  that  are 
to  happen. 

The  fcJlowing  are  the  principal  circumstances 
to  be  observed  in  using  the  barometer  as  a  weather- 
glass. 

1.  Hie  rising  of  the  mercury  presages,  in  gene- 
ral, fair  weather ;  and  its  i&Uing,  foul  weather ;  as  ^ 
rain,  snow,  hi^  winds,  and  storms.    3*  In  very 
hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury  foretels 
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tbwder.  3,  Jn  wiatWi  tlje  rising  pr^^ages  fropt ; 
apdt  in  fropty  weather,  if  the  mercvry  f^U  three  ftr 
fqmr  divisions,  there  will  probably  follow  a  thtw; 
hut  in  a  contiqued  frost,  if  the  nier<:ury  rise,  it 
wiji  mpst  likely  3now.  4t  When  fcul  weatiief 
b^ppen$  spon  after  the  falling  of  the  merpury,  &Xr 
pect  but  little  of  it;  ap4,  on  the  contrary,  expect, 
but  little  fair  weather,  when  it  proves  fair  shortly^, 
after  the  piercury  h^  risent  &•  In  foul  weather, 
when  the  mercury  rises  much  and  higb^  and  so 
continues  for  two  or  three  days  befot^e  the  flmd 
weather  is  quite  over,  then  expect  a  continuMice 
of  f^r  weather  to  follow.  6.  lu  fair  wither,. 
wb^P  the  mercury  falls  nmcb  and  low^  and  thua 
epotinues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain 
comes,  then  expect  a  great, 4eal  of  wet,  and  pro- 
bf^ly  high  winds.  7*  The  unsettliwl  motimi  of 
the  meroury  denotes  iinc^ertain  and  cbang^dble 
we;^her.  B.  You  are  not  ao  strictly  to  observe 
the  words  >engra¥ed  on  the  plates  (though  in 
gen^mal  it  wUl  agnee  with  them)  as  the  mcfcury'a 
rising  and  falling ;  fi^r  if  it  stood  at  much  ram^ 
and  thea  rise  up  to  cbmgeabk^  it  presages  fair 
wea|ii^5  thpu^  not  to  ^mtimuf  so  long  as  if  the 
mensury  had  risen  higher;  and  ao,  on  the  oontriry,. 
if  tlie  laercury  stood  at  j^»r,  and  &U  t9  cksmgeabW 
it  presages  foul  weather ;  thoiugh  o^  jSO  much  of 
it  as  tf  it  had  suol^  Wer. 

From  these  observations,  it  appears  that.it  is  not 
sonmich  the  bei^^f  the  imn:\xff'm1k^inhe  tl)at 
indicates  the  state  of  weather,  as  the  motion  o£  it 
lip  and  down. 

Besides'  the  fearometer,  there  are  sevefal  other 
instruments  used  for  mrteorological  purposes  j  such 
^  the  therivfimf^f  fmromef^,  "f^rg^e,  rmn^ 
gage^  and  ekc^ometer. 

L  4 
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The  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  dryness,  or  dampness,  of  the  atmos- 
phere. They  are  of  various  constructions.  One 
of  the  fnost  sensible  is  that  made  of  the  beard  of 
wild  oats,  which,  by  twisting,  moves  an  index  fas- 
tened to  it.  Another  kind  is  formed  of  a  thin  slip 
of  whalebone,  which  lengthens  in  moist,  and  con- 
tracts in  dry  weather. 

The  mnd'gage  (called  also  aremoscope)  is  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  force  of  wind ;  and  the 
rain-gage  ascertains  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
on  each  square  foot  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Plate  7*  fig.  9^  represents  one  of  the  best  con- 
structions of  rain-gages.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
cylinder,  having  within  it  a  cork-ball  attached  to  a 
wooden  stem,  which  passes  through  a  small  open- 
ing at  the  top,  on  which  is  placed  a  large  funnel. 
When  this  instrument  is  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
a  free  place,  the  rain  that  falls  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  funnel  will  run  down  into  the  tube, 
and  cause  the  cork  to  float ;  and  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  tube  may  be  seen  by  the  height  to 
which  the  stem  of  the  float  is  raised.  The  stem 
of  the  float  is  so  graduated,  as  to  show,  by  its  divi- 
sions, the  number  of  perpendicular  inches  of  water 
which  fell  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  since  the 
last  observation. .  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  after  every  observation  the  cylinder  must  be 
emptied. 

The  electrometer  will  be  described  under  elec- 
tricity. 

PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  AIR, 
PUMP. 

The  invention  and  general  construction  of  the 
air-pump  have  been  already  described,  p.  129*  i  but 
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some  circumstances  respecting  it  could  not  be  un- 
derstood before  the  barometer  was.  explained. 

The  gage>  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  rarefaction  or  exhaustion  produced  in  the 
receiver,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  air-pump. 
If  a  barometer  be  included  beneath  the  receiver, 
the  mercury  will  stand  at  the  same  height  as  in  the 
open  air ;  but  when  the  receiver  begins  to  be  ex- 
hausted, the  mercury  will  descend,  and  rest  at  a 
height  which  is,  in  its  proportion  to  its  former 
height,  as  the  spring  of  the  air  remaining  in  the 
receiver  is  to  its  spring  before  exhaustion.  Thus, 
if  the  height  of  the  mercury,  after  exhaustion,  Ls 
the  thousandth  part  of  what  it  was  before,  we  say 
that  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  rarefied  1000  times. 
On  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  including  a 
barometer  in  a  receiver,  a  tube  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  barometer.  This 
being  included,  answers  the  same  purpose,  with 
no  other  difference,  than  that  the  mercury  does 
not  begin  to  ascend  till  about  three-fourths  of 
the  air  is  exhausted :  it  is  called  the  short  ba^ 
rometer-  gage.  It  is  generally  placed  detached, - 
but  communicating  with  the  receiver  by  a  tube 
concealed  in  the  frame,  as  is  represented  at  Hate  6. 
fig.  1.  Others  place  a  tube  of  a  greater  length 
than  the  barometer,  with  its  lower  end  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury,  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
while  its  upper  end  communicates  with  the  re-^ 
ceiver.  Here  the  mercury  rises  as  the  exhaustion 
proceeds ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  air  is 
shown  by  the  difference  between  its  height  and 
that  of  a  barometer  in  the  room :  tiiis  is  called  the 
/owg"  barometer  gage. 
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In  using  the  air-pump,  every  substance  contain*- 
ing  moisture  should  be  removed  from  the  pimip^ 
plate,  as  water  asaumes  the  form  of  an  elaiitic 
vapour  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
taken  away.  The  receivers  used  formerly  tp  be 
placed  upon  the  pump-plate,  on  leathers  spaked  in 
water  or  oil ;  but  Mr.  Naime  discovered  that  an 
elastic  vapour  arose  from  this  that  considerably 
a^ected  the  gage,  and  prevented  it  from  showing 
the  degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Instead  of 
placing  leathers  under  the  receivers,  the  best  way 
is,  to  have  the  pump-plate  ground  perfectly  flat,  as 
also  the  edge  of  the  receiver*  which  should  be  rub- 
bed with  a  little  hog's  lard  or  soft  pomatum }  this 
will  perfectly  exclude  the  air,  without  affording 
any  moisture.  The  pump-plate  and  the  receiver 
should  be  wiped  very  clean. 

When  leathers  aie  used,  the  barometer-gages 
will  not  show  tlie  degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  air ; 
which,  however,  may  be  ascertained  by  a  g$ge  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  called,  from  its  form* 
the  pear-gage.  It  consists  of  a  glass  ves^l,  in  the 
jform  of  a  pear  (Plate  6.  fig.  11.),  and  suffipient  to 
hold  about  half  a  pound  of  mercury :  it  is  c^en  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  tube  henpeti- 
cally  closed  at  top.  The  tube  is  graduated,  so  as 
to  represent  proportionate  parts  of  the  whole  papa*- 
city.  This  gage,  during  the  exhaustion  of  the 
receiver,  is  suspended  in  it  by  a  slip  wire,  over  a  cii^. 
tern  of  mercury,  placed  also  in  the  receiver.  When 
the  pump  is  worked  as  much  as  is  thought  neces- 
sary, the  gage  is  let  do\;m  into  the  merpury,  ai^d 
the  air  re^adnntted.  The  mercury  will  immediately 
rise  in  the  ga^ ;  but  if  any  air  remained  m  tbe 
receiver,  a  certain  portion  of  it  would  be  ifl  the 
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gage ;  and  as  it  would  occupy  the  top  of  the  tube 
above  the  mercury,  it  would  show,  by  its  size,  the 
d^ree  of  exhaustion  :  for  the  bubble  of  air  Would 
be  toi  the  whole  contents  of  the  gage,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  air  in  the  exhausted  receiver  would  to  an 
equal  volume  of  the  common  atmospheric  air.  If 
the  receiver  contained  any  elastic  vapour  gene- 
rated during  the  rarefaction,  it  would  be  con- 
densed upon  the  re-admission  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  as  it  cannot  subsist  in  the  usual  pressure.  The 
pear-gage,  therefore,  shows  the  true  quantity  oi 
atmospheric  air  left  in  the  receiver.  Hence,  it  will 
sometimes  indicate  that  all  the  permanent  air  ifi 
exhausted  from  the  receiver,  except  about  tWvw 
part,  when  the  other  gages  do  not  show  a  degree 
of  exhaustion  of  more  than  200  times^  and  some- 
times much  less. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken,  after  making 
any  experiments  where  vapour  has  been  generated, 
to  clear  the  pump  of  it,  before  any  other  experi- 
ments are  attempted  ;  for  the  vapour  remains  not 
only  in  the  receiver,  but  also  in  the  tubes  and 
barrels  of  the  pump,  and  wiU,  when  the  air  is 
again  rarefied,  expand  as  before.  To  clear  the 
pump  of  this  vapour,  take  a  large  receiver,  and, 
wiping  it  very  dry,  exhaust  it  as  far  as  possible. 
The  expansible  vapour  which  remained  in  the 
barrels  and  the  pipes  will  now  be  diffused  through 
the  receiver,  and,  consequently,  will  be  as  much 
rarer  than  it  was  before  as  the  aggregate  capacity 
of  the  receiver  is  larger  than  that  of  the  pump  and 
pipes.  If  the  recaiver  be « large,  one  exhaustion 
wiU  be  sufficient  to  clear  the  pump  so  far,  that 
what  remains  can  be  of  no  oonsequeoce.  If  the 
receiver  be  small,  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times. 
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In  all  mercurial  experiments  with  the  air-pump; 
a  short  pipe  must  be  gcrewed  into  the  hole  of  the 
pump-plate,  so  as  to  raise  above  it  about  half  an 
inch,  to  prevent  the  quicksilver  from  getting  into 
the  air-pipe  and  barrels,  in  case  any  should  acci- 
dentally be  spilt  over  the  jar ;  for  if  it  gets  into 
the  barrels,  it  spoils  them,  by  loosening  the  solder, 
and  corroding  the  brass.  *  • 

With  respect  to  the  leathers,  if  the  pump-plate 
is  not  ground,  they  are  absolutely  necessary ;  they 
should  be  previously  soaked  in  oil,  from  which  the 
moisture  has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  or  hog's- 
lard,  with  a  little  bees- wax,  which  gives  a  clammi- 
ness very  proper  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  vacuum  in  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump  can  never  be  perfect,  that  is,  the  air 
can  never  be  entirely  exhausted;  for  it  is  the 
spring  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  that  raises  the 
valve,  and  forces  its  way  into  the  barrel ;  and  the 
barrel  at  each  suction  can  only  take  away  a  certaiti 
part  of  the  remaining  air,  which  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  before  the  stroke  as  the  capacity 
of  the  barrel  is  to  that  of  the  barrel  and  ^  receiver 
added  together. 

This,  however,  is  an  imperfection  that  is  seldom 
of  much  consequence  in  practice ;  because  most 
air-pumps,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  exhaustion, 
cease  to  act,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  con- 
struction ;  for  the  valves  usually  consist  cif  a  piece 
of  oiled  bladder,  tied  over  a  hole ;  so  that  the  air  is 
at  liberty  to  pass  by  lifting  up  the  bladder,  but 
cannot  return  again :  and  thus  there  will  unavoid- 
ably be  a  small  space  left  between  the  lower  valve 
and  the  piston,  when  down. 

Now,  it  will  happen,  when  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver is  very  rare,  that  its   spring  will  not  be 
1* 
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Strong  enough  to  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the 
bladder  forming  the  lower  valve ;  which,  conse- 
quently, will  remain  shut,  and  the  exhaustion 
cannot  proceed.  Or,  before  this  period,  it  may 
happen,  that  the  air  between  the  valves  when  the 
piston  is  up,  may  be  so  small  as  to  lie  in  the  space 
between  the  two  valves  when  the  piston  is  down, 
without  being  sufficiently  condensed  for  its  spring 
to  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the  bladder  forming 
the  upper  valve,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
that  presses  it :  in  this  case,  the  upper  valve  tnll 
remain  shut,  and  the  exhaustion  cannot  proceed. 

Various  modern  improvements  in  the  air-pump 
obviate  these  inconveniences  in  a  great  degree. 
Mr.  Smeaton  enlarged  the  size  of  the  lower  valve; 
and,  to  strengthen  it,  supported  it  on  a  brass 
grating,  resembling  a  honeycomb.  This  allowed 
the  valve. to  rise  more  easily.  He  also  covered  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  making  the  piston-rod  work 
through  a  collar  of  leathers  ;  by. which  he  took  off 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  piston- 
valve,  which  acted  against  the  rarefied  air  in  the  • 
receiver.  Pumps  on  this  construction  have  been 
made  by  Naime,  and  other  instrument-makers,  and 
have  answered  extremely  well. 

It  would  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  work 
to  enumerate  all  the  improvements,  and  different 
modes  of  construction,  used  in.  this  instrument. 
The  latest  are  the  air-pumps,  made  by  Haas  and 
Hurter,  Cuthbertson,  and  Prince ;  each  of  which 
has  particular  advantages. 

THE.  AIR  GUN. 

This  pneumatical  instrument  is  an  ipgeniqus 
contrivance,  which  will  drive  ^  bullet  with.gre^t 
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violence  by  means  of  condensed  air.  Plate  7» 
%.  8.  represents  an  iron  condenser,  for  condensing 
air  into  the  hdlow  ball  h :  at  th^  end  a  of  the  cmi- 
denser  there  is  a  male  screw,  on  which  the  ball  is 
screwed.  In  the  inside  of  this  ball  is  a  valve,  to 
hinder  the  air,  after  it  is  injected,  from  making  its 
escape,  until  it  be  forced  open  by  a  pin,  against 
which  the  hammer  of  the  lock  strikes  j  which  then 
lets  out  as  much  air  as  will  drive  a  ball  with  cxMi- 
siderable  force  to  a  great  distance. 

When  you  condense  the  air  in  the  ball,  place 
your  feet  on  the  iron  cross  h  A,  to  which  die  piston- 
rod  d  is  fixed  ;  then  lift  up  the  barrel  e  a,  by  the 
handles  i  i,  until  the  end  of  the  piston  is  brought ' 
between  e  and  c  ;  the  barrel  a  c  will  then  be  filled 
with  air  through  the  hole  e.  TTien  thrust  down 
the  barrel  achy  the  handles  i i,  until  the  piston  e 
join  with  the  neck  of  the  irdn  ball  at  a.  The  air 
being  thus  condensed  between  ^  and  at,  will  fwee 
open  the  valve  in  the  ball ;  and  when  the  handles 
i  i  are  lifted  up  agsun,  the  valve  will  close,  and 
keep  in  the  air :  so,  by  rapidly  continuing  the 
stroke  up  and  down,  the  ball  will  be  filled ;  after 
which,  unscrew  the  ball  off  the  condenser,  and 
screw  it  upon  another  male  screw,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  barrel,  and  goes  through  the  stock 
of  the  gun,  as  represented  Fig.  7.  Twelve  dwts. 
•  of  air  have  been  injected  into  a  ball  3.75  inches 
diameter,  which  has  discharged  15  bullets  with 
considerable  fcMrce. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  air-guns :  s<mie 
have  a  small  barrel  contained  within  a  large  one; 
and  the  space  between  the  two  barrels  serves  for 
the  reception  of  condensed  air.  In  this  sort,  a 
valv«  ia  fixed  at  a  (Fig.  7.),  with- a  condenser 
&K^  to  the  barrelf  and  continui^  tiirough  the  bott- 
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*ttd  to  e.  Where  the  piston-rod  may  be  always  left 
in.  Place  your  feet  on  the  pin,  and  the  whole  gun 
serves  instead  of  the  handles^  i  i  (Fig.  8.)  to  con- 
dense the  air  in  the  barrel. 

The  magazine  air-gun  differs  from  the  common 
one,  only  by  having  a  serpentine-barrel,  which 
contains  10  or  12  balls;  these  are  brought  into  the 
footing  barrel  successively,  by  means  of  a  lever ; 
and  they  may  be  discharged  so  fast  as  to  be  nearly 
of  the  same  use  as  so  many  different  guns. 

THE  DIVING  BELL. 

To  illustttite  the  principle  of  this  machine,  take 
a  giass-tumbler,  and  plunge  it  into  water  with  the 
mouth  downwards ;  you  will  find  that  very  little 
Water  will  rise  into  the  tumbler  j  which  will  be  very 
evident,  if  you  lay  a  piece  of  cork  upon  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  put  the  tumbler  over  it ;  for 
you  will  see,  that  though  the  cork  should  be 
eariried  far  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  yet  that 
its  upper  side  is  not  wetted;  the  air  which  was 
in  the  tumbler  having  prevented  the  entrance  of 
the  water ;  but  as  air  is  compressible,  it  could  not 
entirely  exclude  the  water,  which,  by  its  pressure, 
condensed  the  air  a  little. 

Tlie  first  diving4)ell  of  any  note  was  that  made 
by  Dr,  Halley.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  great  bell, 
and  was  coated  with  lead,  so  as  to  sink  empty; 
weights  being  distributed  about  the  lower  part,  to 
keep  it  in  an  inverted  position.  It  was  three  feet 
wide  at  top,  five  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  eight 
feet  high.  In  the  top  was  fixed  a  strong  dear 
glass,  to  let  in  the  light  from  above,  and  likewise  It 
cock,  to  let  out  the  hot  air  that  had  been  deprived 
'  Of  its  vitd  principle  by  repeated  breathing.  It 
Was  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  t^pi  in  muck  a 
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manner  as  to  be  let  down  over  its  side  without  any 
danger.  Within,  there  was  a  circular  seat  for  the 
divers.  To  supply  the  bell  with  air  under  water, 
two  barrels,  of  about  63  gallons  each,  were  made, 
and  cased  with  lead  suflScient  to  make  them  sink 
when  empty;  each  having  a  hole  in  its  lower  part 
to  let  in  the  water,  as  the  air  in  them  is  condensed 
in  their  descent,  and  to  let  it  out  again  when  they 
were  drawn  up  full  from  below.  And,  to  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  barrels,  was  fixed  a  hose,  or  hollow 
pipe,  well  prepared  with  b^es-wax  and  oil;  which 
was  long  enough  to  fall  below  the  hole  at  the 
bottom,  being  sunk  with  a  weight  appended:  so 
that  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrels  could 
not  escape,  unless  the  lower  end  of  these  pipes 
were  first  lifted  up.  These  air-barrels  were  fitted 
with  tackle  proper  to  make  them  rise  and  fall 
alternately,  like  two  buckets  in  a  well :  in  their 
descent,  they  were  directed,  by  lines  fastened  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  bell,  to  the  man  standing  on 
the  stage  to  receive  them ;  who,  by  tdcing  up  the 
ends  of  the  pipes  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  bell,  gave  occasion  for  the  water  in  the  barrels 
to  force  all  the  air  in  the  upper  parts  into  the  bell, 
while  it  entered  below,  and  filled  the  barrels.  And, 
as  soon  as  one  was  discharged,  by  a  signal  given 
it  was  drawn  up;  and  the  other  descended,  to  be 
ready  for  use.  As  the  cold  air  rushed  into  the 
bell  from  the  barrel  below,  it  expelled  the  hot  air 
(which  was  lighter)  through  the  cock  at  the  top, 
which  was  then  opened  for  that  purpose.  By  this 
method,  air  was  communicated  so  quick,  and  in 
such  plenty,  that  the  Doctor  tells  us,  he  himself 
was  one  of  five  who  were  together  at  the  bottom, 
in  nine  or  ten  fathoms  water,  for  above  an  hour 
and  a  half  ^t  a  time,  without  experiencing  any  iU 
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effects;  and  that  he  might  have  continued  there  as 
long  as  he  pleased. 

By  the  glass  above,  so  much  light  was  transmitted 
when  the  sun  shone,  and  the  sea  was  clear  and 
even,  that  he  could  see  perfectly  well  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  take  up  any  thing  that  was  under  the 
bell;  and  by  the  return  of  the  air-barrels,  he  could 
send  Up  orders,  written  with  an  iron  pen,  on  small 
pieces  of  lead,  when  he  wished  to  be  moved  from 
place  to  place.  But  in  misty  weather,  or  when  the 
sea  was  rough,  it  was  nearly  dark  in  the  bell,  and 
he  was  then  obliged  to  burn  a  candle,  which  con- 
sumed about  as  much  air  as  one  person. 

The  only  inconvenience  which  the  divers  felt 
was,  that  upon  their  going  down  they  felt  a  pain  in 
their  ears,  as  if  the  end  of  a  quill  was  thrust  into 
them,  which  was  owing  to  the  condensed  air 
pressing  upon  the  tympanum.  This,  however,  in 
a  short  time  ceased. 

Doctor  Halley  also  contrived  a  method  erf*  send- 
ing a  man  out  of  the  bell,  to  some  distance,  by 
means  of  a  small  bell  on  his  head,  with  a  glass  in 
front,  and  a  pipe  commupicating  with  the  great 
bell,  to  supply  him  with  air. 

Mr.  Triewald  invented  a  diving-beli  of  a  different 
form,  which  was  much  smdler  and  less  expensive 
than  Dr.  Bailey's;  it  only  covered  half  the  body 
of  the  diver,  who  stood  upon  a  ring  hanging  from 
the  bell  by  chains.  ITiere  was  also  a  spiral  pipe 
within  the  beU,  by  which  he  could  always  breathe 
the  air  immediately  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  bell,  which  was  cooler  and  fresher  than  that  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Smeaton's  diving-bell  was  a  square  chest  of 
cast-iron, -*i  feet  in  height,  4i  feet  in  length,  and 
three  feet  wide,  and  afforded  room  for  two  men  to 
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work  ill  it.  It  was  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  ^ 
forcing  pump.  This  was  used  with  great  success 
it  Ramsgate.  Other  coutrivances  have  been  used 
fof  diving  to  small  depths,  which  have  answered 
veiy  well,  such  as  strong  cases  for  the  body,  to 
keep  off  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which  were 
supplied  with  fresh  air  by  pipes  from  the  surface. 
A  very  good  one  of  this  kind  is  p£uiicular)y  dei- 
scribed  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  voL  viii.p.59« 

OF  AIR  BALLOONS. 

The  air-balloon  is  a  machine,  consisting  of  a  bag 
i  filled  with  air,  so  light,  that  it,  together  with  the 
bag,  forms  a  mass  which  is  specifically  Ughter  than 
the  common  air  of  the  atmosphere.  A  cubic  foot 
of  common  air  is  found  to  weigh  above  554  grains, 
and  to  be  expanded  by  every  degree  of  heat 
marked  on  Fabrei^eit'^  thermometer^^  about  l-50th 
part  of  the  whole.  By  heating  a  q^uantity  of  air, 
therefore,  to  200  degrees  Fahr.,  yxMi  will  just 
double  its  bulk,  when  the  thermometer  stands  at 
54t  in  the  open  air,  and  in.4iie  same  proportion  you 
will  diminish  its  weight;  and  if  such  a  quantity  of 
this  hot  air  be  inclosed  in  a  bag,  thati^he  excess  of 
^e  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air,  weighs 
moire  than  the  bag  with  the  air  contained  in  it» 
both  the  b9g  and  the  air  will  rise  into  the  atmos- 
phere, md  continue  to  do  so  till  they  arrive  at  a 
place  where  the  external  air  is  naturally  so  miich 
rarefied,  >  that  the  weight  becomes  equal,  and  I^re 
the  whole  will  float. 

The  power  by  which  hot  air  ia  in^[)elled  upwards, 
may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  HolL 
iip  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  conical  form,  and  by 
thrusting  a  pin  into  it  near  the  apex,  prevent  ^ 
fiom  ur  rolling.     Fasten  it  then  by  its  apex,  under 
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one  of  the  scales  of  jEi  balance,  by  means  of  a  thread; 
and  having  properly  counterpoised  it  by  weights 
put  into  the  opposite  scale,  aipply  the  flame  of  a 
candle  underneath,  and  you  will  instantly  see  the 
cone  rise;  and  it  will  not  be  brought  into  equili- 
brium with  the  other,  but  by  a  much  greater 
weight  than  those  who  have  never  seen  the  ex- 
periment would  believe. 

If  the  magnitude  of  a  balloon  be  increased,  its 
power  of  ascension,  or  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  included  air  and  an  equal  bulk  of 
common  air,  will  be  augmented  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. For  its  thickness  being  supposed  the 
same,  it  is  as  the  surface  it  covers,  or  only  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter.  This  is  the  reason  why 
balloons  cannot  be  made  to  ascend,  if  under  a 
given  magnitude,  when  composed  of  cloth,  or  ma- 
terials of  the  same  thickness, 
.  In  the  year  I7661  Mr.  Cavemiish  ascertained  the 
weight  ^and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air, 
determining  it  to  be  at  least  seven  times  lighter 
then  ciommon  air.  Soon  after  which  it  occurred 
to  Pr.  Black,  that,  perhaps,  a  thin  bag,  filled  with 
in^ammable  air,  might  be  buoyed  up  by  the  com- 
mon atmosphere,  and  he  thought  of  having  the 
allantois  of  a  calf  prepared  for  this  purpose;  but 
hi^  other  ^vocations  prevented  him  from  prosecuting 
the  experiment.  The  same  thought  occurred, 
some  years  after,  to  Mr.  Cavallo,  and  he  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  made  experiments 
osn  the  subject.  He  first  tried  bladders,  but  the 
thinnest  of  these,  however,  well  scraped  and  pre- 
pared, were  fouild  too  heavy;  he  then  tried 
Chinese  paper,  hut  that  proved  so  permeable,  that 
tji^  inflammable  air  passed  through  it  like  water 
tjirough  a  sieve.    His  experiments,  therefore,  made 
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in  the  year  1782,  proceeded  no  farther  than 
blowing  up  soap-bubbles  with  inflammable  air, 
which  ascended  rapidly  to  the  ceiling,  and  broke 
against  it. 

But  while  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  aerostation 
seemed  thus  on  the  point  of  being  made  in  Britain, 
it  was  all  at  once  announced  in  France,  and  that 
from  a  quarter  whence  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to 
have  been  expected.  Two  brothers,  Stephen  and^ 
John  Montgolfier,  natives  of  Annonay,  and  pro- 
prietors of  a  conisiderable  paper  manufactory  there, 
had  turned  their  thoughts  towards  this  project,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  year  1782.  The  idea 
was  first  suggested  by  the  natural  ascent  of  the 
smoke  and  clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  and  their  de« 
sign  was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud,  by  inclosing 
the  smoke  in  a  bag,  and  making  it  carry  up  the 
covering  along  with  it. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  that  year,  the 
0!xperiment  was  made  at  Avignon,  with  a  fine  silk 
bag.  By  applying  burning  paper  to  an  aperture 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  air  was  rarefied,  and  the 
bag  swelled,  and  ascended  to  the  ceiling.  On 
repeating  the  experiment  in  the  open  air,  it  rose  to 
the  height  of  about  seventy  feet. 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  invited  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  repeat  his  experiments  at  their  expence. 
In  consequence  of  this  invitation^  he  constructed, 
in  a  garden  in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Germain,  a 
large  balloon  of  an  elliptical  form.  In  a  preliminary 
experiment,  this  machine  lifted  up  from  the  ground 
eight  persons  who  held  it,  and  would  have  carried 
them  all  off,  if  more  had  not  quickly  gone  to  their 
assistance.  Next  day  the  experiment  was  repeated 
in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  academy; 
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the  machine  was  filled  by  the  combustion  of  fifty 
pounds  of  straw,  made  up  in  small  bundles,  upon 
which  twelve  pounds  of  chopped  wool  were  thrown 
at  intervals.  The  usual  success  attended  this  ex- 
hibition; the  machine  soon  swelled,  endeavoured 
to  ascend,  and  sustained  itself  in  the  air,  together 
with  a  weight  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  evident  that  it  would  have  ascended 
to  a  very  great  height,  but  as  it  was  designed  to 
repeat  the  experiment  before  the  king  and  royal 
family  at  Versailles,  the  cords  by  which  it  was  tied 
down  were  not  cut.  In  consequence  of  a  violent 
wind  and  rain,  which  happened  at  this  time,  the 
machiqe  was  so  far  damaged,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  hew  one  for  the  time  that  it  had 
been  determined  to  honour  the  experiment  with 
the  royal  presence;  and  such  expedition  was  used, 
that  this  vast  machine,  of  near  60  feet  in  height, 
and  forty-three  in  diameter,  was  made,  painted 
with  water-colours  both  within  and  without,  and 
finally  decorated,  in  no  more  than  four  days 
and  four  nights. 

Along  with  this  machine  was  sent  a  wicker  cage^ 
containing  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  which  were 
the  first  animals  ever  sent  up  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  complete  success  of  this  experiment  was  pre- 
vented by  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  which  tore  the 
cloth  in  two  places  near  the  top,  before  it  ascended; 
however,  it  rose  to  the  height  of  1440  feet;  and 
after  remaining  in  the  air  about  eight  minutes,  fell 
to  the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  10,200  feet  from 
the  place  of  its  setting  out.  The  animals  were 
not  in  the  least  hurt.  The  great  power  of  these 
aerostatic  machines,  and  their  very  gradual  descent 
to  the  ground,  had  originally  shown  that  they  were 
capable  of  transporting  people  through  the  air  with 
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all  imaginable  safety;  and  this  was  further  con- 
firmed by  the  experiment  already  mentioned.  As 
Mr.  Montgolfier,  therefore,  proposed  to  make  a  new 
aerostatic  machine,  of  a  firmer  and  better  con- 
struction than  the  former,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier 
(whose  temerity  in  a  subsequent  experiment  proved 
fatal  to  him,)  offered  himself  to  be  the  first  aerial 
adventurer.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1783,  he 
rose  from  the  garden  of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint 
Antoine,  at  Paris,  in  a  wicker  gallery,  about  three 
feet  broad,  attached  to  an  oval  balloon,  of  74  feet 
by  40,  which  had  been  made  by  Montgolfier,  and 
which  also  carried  up  a  grate,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  at  pleasure  the  infiation  of  the  balloon, 
by  a  fire  of  straw  and  wool.  The  weight  of  this 
machine  was  1,600  pounds.  On  that  day  it  was 
permitted  to  rise  no  higher  than  84  feet;  but  on  the 
19th,  when  M.  Giraud  de  Vilette  ascended  with 
him,  they  rose  to  the  height  of  3S2  feet,  being 
prevented  from  farther  ascent  only  by  ropes. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  experiments, 
M.  Rozier  and  the  Marquis  D' Arlandes  first  trusted 
a  balloon  to  the  elements;  and  after  rising  to  the 
height  of  3,000  feet,  they  descended  about  five 
miles  from  the  place  of  their  ascent.  They  ex- 
perienced great  danger  on  this  occasion,  from  the 
balloon  taking  fire,  which,  however,  they  extin- 
guished with  a  wet  sponge. 

These  balloons  raised  by  fire  have,  however,  not 
been  much  used,  having  given  place  to  the  other 
kind,  filled  with  inflammable  air,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  smaller  specific  gravity,  is  safer  and  more 
manageable,  and  is  capable  of  performing  voyages 
of  greater  length,  as  it  does  not  require  to  be  sup- 
plied with  fuel,  like  tjie  others. 
17 
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About  this  tim6)  Count  Zambecari  sent  up  fitim 
the  Artitlery-GrouDd,  London,  a  small  gilt  balloon, 
filled  with  inflammable  air,  which,  in  two  hours 
and  half,  reached  a  spot  near  Petworth,  in  Sussex, 
and  would  not  then  have  fallen  had  it  not  burst. 

The  first  aerial  voyage  with  an  inflammable  air 
biJloon^  was  made  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  Roberts^ 
from  Paris,  December  1,  1783. 

The  machine  used  on  this  occasion  was  formed 
of  silk,  covered  over  with  a  varnish  made  of  elastic 
gum,  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  measuring  37^-  ^^t 
in  diameter. 

Having  ascended  to  the  height  o£  about  one-third 
part  of  a  mile,  they  were  carried  by  the  wind  in  a 
norizmita]  direction,  and  descended  in  a  field  27 
miles  from  Paris,  having  travelled  that  distance  inr 
two  hours.  M.  Charles  then  ascended  alone,  and 
rdse  to  the  height  of  about  two  miles,  without  ex-^ 
peiiencing  ai^  other  disagreeable  sensaticm  than  a 
severe  c<^  and  a  pain  in  his  ears,  owing  probably 
to  the  expansion  c^  the  dense  internal  air. 

A  great  many  aerial  voyages  were  made  in 
France  before  it  was  attempted  in  England. 

Vincent  Lunardi,  an  Italian  (Ihe  first  who  made 
an  aeris^  voyage  in  England),  on  the  15th  of 
Septemba^,  1784,  rose  from  the  Artillery-Groundf 
in  London,  by  a  balloon  33  feet  in  diameter,  made- 
of  silk,  oiled^  and  painted  in  stripes  of  blue  and 
red.  He  took  up  with  him  a  dog  and  a  cat;  the 
liatter  was  destroyed,  and  the  dog  was  almost  spent. 
In  his  ascent,  the  thermometer  fell  to  29,  and  some 
drc^  of  water  round  his  balloon  were  frozen.  He 
teeended  about  five  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  and 
arrived  at  Collier's  Hill,  five  miles  beyond  Ware, 
in  Hertfordshire,  at  ^  minutes  after  four. 
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»  Mr*  Sadler,;of  Oxford,  was  the  first  EngUshtdan 
who  asceinded  with  a  balloon.     He  constructed 
one  himself,  with  which  he  rose  from  Oxford  on 
the  4th  of  October;  and  a  second  time  on  the. 
12th,  and  sailed  1^  miles  in  18  minutes. 

M«  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeflfries,  on  the  7th  of 
the  same  month,  crossed  the  Channel  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  by  means  of  a  balloon;  but  had 
such  diflSculty  to  keep  it  above  water,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  away  every  thing  they  had. 
with  them. 

Mr.  M<Guire,  on  the  12th  of  May,  having 
ascended  from  Dublin,  was  carried  with  great  ve- 
locity towards  the  sea,  into  which  he  descended, 
and  was  taken  up  by  a  boat,  when  on  the  point  of 
expiring  with  fatigue. 

M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  M.  Romairi,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  ascended  from  Boulogne,  with  an  in- 
tention of  crossing  the  Channel,  but  their  balloon, 
being^  a  Montgolfiery  or  ^re-balloon,  took  firje  at 
the  height  of  1200  yards,  and  they  fell  to  the 
ground  and  wiere  dashed  to  pieces. 

M.  Blanchard,  in  August,  made  an  aerial  voy- 
age from  Lisle,  to  the  distance  of  300  miles,  before 
he  descended.  He  had  also  a  parachute  attached 
to  bis  car;  with  this  he  dropped  a  dog,  which  de- 
scended gently  and  without  injury. 

The  rage  for  aerostatic  experiment  now  almost 
entirely  subsided;  and  the  French  were  the  only 
people  who  paid  any  attention  to  it  during  the 
period  of  the  late  war.  They  employed  it  for 
reconnoitring  in  the  army ;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus  through  information* 
obtained  in  this  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  ascents  that  have 
been  made  in  various  countries,  scarcely  any  con- 
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sidentble  im^wrovement  had  -  been  made.  Thcj 
addition  of  a  parachute,  however,  lessens  much 
the  danger  of  this  machine. 

The  parachute  is,  in  fact,  only  a  large  umbrella, 
Avhich  the  aeronaut  attaches  to  his  body,  and  with 
which  he  dei^cends  in  perfect  safety  when  separated 
irom  the  balloon.  The  first  experiments  were  made 
by  causing  dogs  to  descend  from  the  balloon  with 
umbrellas  or  small  parachutes  attached;  and 
Gamerin  was  the  first  who  successfully  descended 
from  a  balloon  with  a  parachute. 

The  imagination  can  scarcely  figure  to  itself  any 
thing  more  daring  than  such  an  exploit.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  ISOS,  M.  Garnerin  ascended  alone 
from  St.  George's-parade,  North  Audley-Street, 
Grosvenor-square.  He  went  to  the  height  of  8000 
feet  before  he  cut  away  the  parachute,  to  which  he 
was  suspended.  His  descent  for  the  first  thirty 
seconds  was  astonishingly  rapid.  The  parachute 
then  expanded,  and  came  down  steadily;  but  it 
soon  began  to  swing;  and  this  motion  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  all  were  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  aeronaut.  When  it  came  near  to  the  earth 
the  swinging  motion  decreased,  and  he  alighted 
without  any  injury.  The  velocity  with  which  he 
came  to  the  ground,  was  the  same  as  if  he  had 
leaped  from  a  height  of  four  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
discovery  of  air-balloons,  it  has  not  yet  been  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose.  The  machine  may  be  ele- 
vated or  lowered  at  pleasure,  by  throwing  out 
ballast,  or  letting  out  some  inflammable  air;  but  no 
means  have  yet  been  found,  by  which  it  can  be 
steered  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  the 
wind.  This  has  prevented  it  from  being  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  travelling;  nor  have  we  acquired 
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by  its  means  much  ad^tian  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  atmosphere,  owing  partly  to  the  recentness  of 
the  discovery,  and  partiy  to  a  deficiency  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge  in  most  of  the  adventurefs. 

The  agreeable  stillness  and  tranquillity  tlo£t  in 
the  atmosphere  have,  been  matter  of  general  ob- 
servation. On  arriving  at  a  considerate  height, 
great  cold  has  always  been  experienced;  and  douds 
have  been  passed  through,  which  contained  some- 
times snow,  and  sometimes  lightning*  The  vifew 
of  the  country  below  is  said  to  be  inconceivably 
grand. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  number  of  voy- 
ages that  have  been  made,  but  few  accidents  have 
happened;  and  these  were  commonly  bwing  to  the 
bad  construction  of  the  apparatus.  The  balloon 
seems,  when  properly  managed,  to  be  quite  as  safe 
as  any  other  species  of  conveyance. 

On  tJie  Mode  qfConstructing  and  Filling  Balloons. 

There  are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  two 
kinds  of  balloons ;  those  raised  with  heated,  chp 
rarefied  air,  and  those  filled  With  inflammable  air.* 

The  best  forms  for  balloons  are,  that  of  a  globe^ 
and  an  egg-like  figure.  Fire-balloons,  or  those 
raised  by  heated  air,  if  very  large,  ^ay  be  made  of 
liiien,  or  silk;  and  must  be  open  at  bottom,  having 
a  hoop  round  the  opening,  from  which  is  suspended 
the»  grate  for  the  fuel,  which  is  best  of  staraw,  or 
other  light  combustibles.  Small  balloons  of  thid 
kind  may  be  made  of  tissue-paper,  having  >a  wire 
round  the  bottom.  Two  cross  wires  may  support  in 
the  centre  of  the  opening  a  little  cup,  with  some 
cotton  and  spirits  of  wkie,  the  flame  of  which  VfOA 
rarefy  the  air,  and  raise  the  machine. 
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Large  baUoons  for  inflammable  air  inust  be  made 
of  silk,  and  varnished  over,  so-  as  to  be  air'-tight. 
To  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon  there  should  be 
fitted  a  valve,  opening  inwards,  to  which  a  string 
should  be  fastened,  passing  through  a  hole  made  in 
a  small  piece  of  wood,  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
balloon;  sd  that  the  aeronaut  may  open  the  valve 
when  he  wishes  to  descend.  The  action  of  the  valve 
is  e£fected  by  a  round  brass  plate,  having  a  hole 
about  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  covered  on  both 
sides  with  strong  smooth  leather:  on  the  inside 
there  is  a  shutter  of  brass,  covered  also  with 
leather,  which  serves  to  close  the  hole:  it  is 
fastened  to  the  leather  of  the  plate,  and  kept 
against  the  hole  by  a  spring.  To  the  lower  part 
of  the  balloon  a  pipe  is  fixed,  made  of  the  same 
materials  with  the  balloon,  which  serves  to  fill 
it  by. 

The  car;  or  boat,  is  made  of  wicker-work,  covered 
with  leather,  and  well  varnished,  or  painted,  and  is 
suspended  by  ropes  proceeding  from  the  net  which 
goes  over  the  balloon*  This  netting  should  cover 
the  upper  part,  and  come  down  to  the  middle,  with 
various  cords  proceeding  from  it  to  the  circumfer- 
ence o£  a  circle,  about  two  feet  below  the  balloon. 
From  that  circle  other  ropes  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  This  circle  may  be  made  of  wood,  or  of 
seversd  pieces  of  slender  cane  bound  together. 
Hie  meshes  of  the  net  should  be  small  at  top 
(against  which  part  of  the  balloon  the  inflammable 
air  exerts  the  greatest  force),  and  increase  in  size 
as  they  recede  from  the  top. 

The  inflammable  air  for  filling  the  bdloon  i^ 
procured,  by  putting  a  quantity  of  iron-filings,  or 
turnings,  with* some  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
water,  into  casks  lined  with  lead.    From  the  top  of 
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these  casks  tin  tubes  proceed,  which  unite  into  one 
that  is  connected  with  the  silk  tube  of  the  balloon. 
Balloons  cannot  be  made  smaller  than  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter,  of  oiled  silk,  as  the  weight  of  the 
material  is  too  great  for  the  air  to  buoy  it  up.  They 
may  be  made  smaller,  of  thin  strips  of  bladder,  or 
other  membrane,  glued  together.  The  best  for 
this  purpose  is  the  allantois  of  a  calf,  which  is  the 
membrane  which  encloses  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 
With  this  they  maybe  made  18  inches  in  diameter. 

OF  THE  WINDS. 

fVind  is  a  stream  or  current  of  air.  As  air  is  a 
fluid,  its  natural  state  is  that  of  rest,  which  it  en- 
deavours always  to  keep  or  retrieve  by  an  universal 
equilibrium  of  all  its  parts.  When,  therefore,  this 
natural  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  happens,  by 
any  means,,  to  be  destroyed  in  any  part,  there  ne- 
cessarily follows  a  motion  of  all  the  circumjacent 
air  towards  that  part,  to  restore  it  j  and  this  motion 
of  the  air  is  what  we  call  wind. 

If  the  air  were  uniformly  of  the  same  density  at 
the  same  height,  and  the  lighter  parts  always  re- 
p6sed  upon  the  heavier,  it  is  evident  that  the 
lateral  pressure  being  equal  in  every  horizontal 
direction,  it  would  remain  at  rest;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  any  portion  or  part  of  the  air  were  heavier 
than  the  rest,  it  would  descend,  or,  if  lighter, 
ascend,  until  the  equilibrium  was  restored;  so  that 
either  the  displaced  air  would  occasion  a  wind, 
diverging  from  a  central  space,  in  consequence  of 
the  descent  or  pouring  down  of  the  heavier  air;  or 
else  the  air,  rushing  in,  would  occasion  a  wind 
converging  to  a  central  space,  in  consequence  of 
the  descent  or  pouring  down  of  the  heavier  air;  or 
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ielse  the  air  rushing  in,  would  occasion  a  wind  don- 
verging  to  a  central  space,  to  supply  tlie  lighter 
ascending  stream.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  any 
agent  that  alters  the  density  of  a  part  of  the  air 
will  produce  a  wind. 

The  density  of  the  air  is  changed  by  compression 
and  by  heat.  Its  elasticity  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  moisture;  and  electricity  may  have 
some  effect  of  the  same  kind. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  winds,  the  principal 
agent  to  be  attended  to  must  be  heat. 

The  different  winds  may  be  reduced  to  three 
classes,  viz.  general,  periodical,  and  .  variable 
winds. 

The  general  winds  are  usually  called  trade^winds. 
They  always  blow  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  open  seas,  that  is,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  under  the  equator,  the  wind  is  found  to 
blow  almost  constantly  from  the  eastward:  this 
wind  prevails  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  to  the 
latitude  of  28^.  To  the  northward  erf' the  equator, 
the  wind  is  between  the  north  and  east;  and  the 
more  northerly,  the  nearer  the  northern  limit.  To 
the  southward  of  the  equator,  the  wirid  is  between 
the  south  and  east;  and  the  more  southerly,  thte 
nearer  the  southern  limit. 

Periodical  winds  are  such  as  blow  in  a  certain 
direction  for  a  time;  and  at  stated  seasons  change, 
and  blow  for  an  equal  space  of  time  from  the  oppo- 
site point  of  the  compass.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.  monsoons^  or  winds  that 
change  annually ;  and  land  and  sea  breezes,  or  winds 
that  change  diumally. 

In  the  sea  between  Madagascar  and  New  Holland, 
the  S.  E.  wind  extends  no  farther  to  the  northward 
than  about  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  the 
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Other  ten  degrees  being  occupied  by  wind  from  the 
opposite  point  of  the  compass;  or  N.  W.;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  winds  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  shift  round,  and  blow  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  course  they  held  in  the 
former  six  months.  These  winds  are  called  mon- 
soons, or  shifting  trade-winds. 

These  changes  are  not  suddenly  made.  Some 
days  before  and  after  the  change,  there  are  calms, 
variable  winds,  and  dreadful  storms,  attended  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 

On  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  lands 
situated  between  the  tropics,  the  wind  blows  to- 
wards the  shore  in  the  day-time,  and  towards  the 
sea  in  the  night.  These  periodical  winds  are 
termed  the  land  and  sea  breezes. 
.  When  several  winds  converge  swiftly  to  one 
point,  the  air  ascends  with  greater  rapidity,  and 
acquires  a  whirling  motion,  like  that  of  water  de- 
scending in  a  funneL  And  as  the  centriftigal 
force  in  this  whirling  motion  of  the  water,  is  often 
sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  lateral  pressure,  and 
to  prevent  its  approaching  the  central  part,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  a  perforation  is  seen  quite 
through  the  body  of  the  fluid.  In  like  manner, 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  air  may  become  Qqual 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently leave  a  void  space  about  the  centre  of  the 
motion.  The  phenomenon  is  called  a  whirlwind, 
and  sometimes  produces  &tal  effects.  For,  partly 
by  the  expansion  of  the  air  included  in  houses  and 
oth^r  buildings  J  and  partly  by  the  violence  of  the 
ascending  current,  it  happens  that  bodies  near  the 
centre  of  the  whirl  are  blown  up  into  the  vacuum^ 
or  carried  aloft  with  great  impetuosity  in  i|  spiral 
motion. 
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If  one  of  these  whirlwinds  happen  at  sea,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  taken  off  that 
part  of  the  surface  over  which  the  vacuum  is 
formed,  the  water,  on  the  principle  of  the  Torri- 
cellian tube,  will  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three  feet,  before  it  will  be  in  equiUbrio  with 
the  external  pressure.  The  ascending  warm  air, 
being  most  probably  charged  with  vapours,  will  suflfer 
them  to  be  condensed  as  it  arrives  at  a  colder 
region,  and  thus,  the  course  of  the  current  will  be 
marked  by  a  dense  and  opaque  vapour,  and  by  the 
continual  ascent  a  cloud  will  be  formed  above. 
This  fcxrms  the  phenomena  of  waterspouts.  At 
first  a  violent  circular  motion  of  the  sea  is  ob- 
served, sometimes  for  the  space  of  twenty  feet 
diameter:  this  rises  afterwards  by  degrees  into  a 
tapering  column  of  about  thirty  feet  in^  height,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  cloud  appears,  from  which  a 
dark  line  or  column  descends.  This  column  is 
laet  by  another,  which  ascends  somewhat  like 
smoke  in  a  chimney,  from  the  lower  or  solid  part 
of  the  spout.  After  this  junction  the  cloud  con- 
tiaually  increases  until  the  whirl  ceases,  and  the 
appearance  terminates. 
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Hydraulics  is  the  science  which  teaches  us  how 
to  estimate  the  swiftness  and  force  of  fluids  in 
motion,  and  upon  these  principles  many  machines 
worked  by  water  are  constructed. 

When  an  open  vessel  full  of  liquor  is  pierced  at 
the  bottom,  the  liquor  spouts  out  with  great  force; 
but  ad  it  continues  to  run,  it  flows  more  feebly. 

If*  a  hole  be  made  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  the 
water  will  spout  out  horizontally,  because  fluids 
press  equally  in  all  directions. 

The  velocity  with  which  water  spouts  out  at  a 
hole  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel,  is  as  the 
square  root  of  the  depth  or  distance  of  the  hole 
below  the  surface  of  the  water :  for,  in  order  to 
make  double  the  quantity  of  a  fluid  run  through 
one  hole  as  through  another  of  the  same  size,  it 
will  require  four  times  the  pressure  of'  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  the  aperture  must  be  four  times  the 
depth  of  the  other  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  three  times  the  quantity 
running  in  an  equal  time  through  the  same  sort  of 
hole,  must  run  with  three  times  the  velocity,  which 
will  require  nine  times  the  pressure,  and  conse- 
quently  the  hole  must  be  nine  times  as  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  so  on. 
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To  prove  this  by  experiment :  let  two  pipes  of 
equal  sized  bores  be  fixed  into  the  side  of  a  vessel, 
one  pipe  being  four  times  as  deep  b^low  the  sur- 
face oi'  the  water  in  the  vessel  as  the  other  is ; 
and  whilst  the  pipes  run,  let  water  be  poured  con- 
stantly into  the  vessel,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  full. 
Then,  if  a  cup  that  holds  a  pint  be  so  placed  as  to 
receive  the  water  that  spouts  from  the  upper  pipe, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  cup  that  holds  a  quart 
be  placed  to  receive  the  water  from  the  lower  pipe, 
both  cups  will  be  filled  at  the  same  time  by  their 
respective  pipes. 

The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a. fluid  will 
«pout  from  a  horizontal  pipe,  in  any  part  of  the 
side  of  an  upright  vessel  below  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  is  equsd  to  twice  the  length  of  a  perpendi- 
cular to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  semicircle  described  upon 
the  altitude  of  the  fluid :  and,  therefore,  the  spout 
will  be  to  the  greatest  distance  possible  from  a 
pipe  whose  mouth  is  at  the  centre  of  the  semi-, 
circle  J  because  a  perpendicular  to  its  diameter, 
(supposed  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  vessel)  drawn 
from  that  point,  is  the  longest  that  can  possibly  be 
drawh  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumfference  of  the  semicircle. 

Thus,  if  tjie  vessel  A  B  (Plate  8.  fig.  12.)  be 
full  of  water,  the  horizontal  pipe  D  in  the  middle 
of  its  side,  and  the  semicircle  N  E  C  be  described 
tipon  D  as  a  centime,  with  the  radius  or  semidia- 
meter  D  C,  or  D  N,  the  perpendicular  D  E  to  the 
diameter  C  D  N  is  the  longest  that  can  be  drawn 
from  any  part  of  the  drameter  to  the  circumfer- 
ence: and  if  the  vessel  be  kept  full,  the  jet  will 
spout  from  the  pipe  D  to  the  horizontal  distance 
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M  M,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpen^ 
dicular  D  E.  If  two  other  pipes,  as  t"  and  G,  be 
fixed  into  the  side  of  the  vessel,  at  equal  distances 
above  and  below  the  pipe  D,  the  perpendiculars 
F  H  and  G  I,  from  these  pipes  to  the  semicircle, 
will  be  equal ;  and  tlie  jets  spouting  from  them 
will  each  go  to  the  horizontal  distance  N  K,  which 
is  double  the  length  of  either  of  the  perpendiculars 
FHorGL 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  curves 
described  by  the  spouting  fluid,  in  all  the  different 
situations,  will  be  that  of  a  parabola  ;  being  acted 
upon  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  and  the  force  of 
gravity. 

When  water  issues  through  the  aperture  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  a  smaller  quantity  runs  out  than 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  in  the  vessel ;  because  the  stream  is  con- 
tracted at  a  small  distance  from  the  aperture^ 
owing  to  the  oblique  direction  of  some  of  the  parti- 
cles of  thewater  in  arriving  at  the  aperture  within^j 
and  thus  crossing  each  other  as  they  come  out.  If  a 
short  cylindrical  pipe  be  added  to  the  aperture,  the 
delivery  is  increased  in  a  certain  degree ;  but  a 
much  greater  quantity  flows  when  the  short  pipe  or 
ajutage,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of  the  form  of  a 
frustum  of  a  cone,  the  smaller  end  being  towards 
the  vessel. 

We  have  seen  that  water  will  run  through  bended 
pipes  to  the  same  level  as  the  reservoir  from  which 
it  proceeds.  So,  also,  if  the  pipe  through  which  the 
water  issues  in  an  open  vessel  be  turned  upwards, 
the  water  will  form  a  jet  ot  fountain  (see  Plate  8. 
fig*  1^0)  ^"^  ^^  nse  nearly  as  high  as  the  surface 
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of.  the  water  in  the  reservoir  j  but  it  will  not  rise 
quite  so  high»  owing  to  the  resistaace  of  the  air  and 
the  fiiction  in  the  ajutage. 


THE  SYPHON. 

A  syphon^  generally  used  for  decanting  liquorst 
is  a  bended  pipe,  whos^  legs  are  o€  unequal  lengths^ 
as  A  B  (Plate  8.  fig.  14.)  If  a  small  bent  tube, 
whose  1^  are  of  equal  lengths,  be  filled  with 
water,  and  turned  downwards,  the  fluid  will  not 
run  o^  but  remain  suspended  therein,  so  long  as 
it  is  held  exactly  level ;  but  when  an  inclination  is 
given  to  either  leg,  whereby  the  perpendicular  alti* 
tude  of  one  is  in  efiect  made  shorter  than  the  other, 
the  water  will  flow  from  the  lowest  1^,  and  will 
continue  to  run  till  the  vessd  is  emptied. 

The  theory  of  this  is  as  follows:  the  air  is  a 
fluid,  whose  density  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  ^arth 
is  experimentally  found  tb  be  to  that  of  water,  at 
a  medium,  as  to  1  to  850 ;  so  that  850  gallons  of 
air,  near  the  earth,  weigh  as  much  as  one  gallon 
of  water.  Now,  according  to  the  nature  of  all 
other  fluid  bodies,  the  air  presses  the  surface  of  all 
^iiigs  exposed  to  it  every  way  equally.  When, 
therefore,  the  legs  of  the  syphon^  equal  in  length, 
are  turned  down,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
dbove  being  kept  off  by  the  machine,  the  under 
air,  bearing  against  and  repricing  the  water  which 
tends  to  fall  out  of  both  d  them  with  equal  forco^ 
keeps  it  in  suspense,  and  prevents  its  motion ;  but 
when,  by  inclining  it  to  either  side,  we  in  e6fect> 
shorten  one  of  its  legs,  and  lengthen  the  other  in 
perpendicular  altitude,  the  balance  is  destroyed,^ 
and  the  longest  will  preponderate. 

N    « 
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Arid,  to  observe  how  small  jm  inclination  Will 
ahswer  thia  purpose,  one  nfeed  only  take  a  couple 
of  jars  full  of  water,  and  hang  a  small  syphon, 
whose  legs  are  of  equal  lengths,  upon  the  edge  of 
one ;  the  external  leg  whereof  will,  from  the  slop- 
ing  of  the  jar,  naturally  incline  a  little,  and  the 
syphon  wiU  soon  begin  to  act ;  then  taking  it  on 
the  edge  of  the  other  jar,  the  like  will  immediateiy 
happen  j  and  thus  reciprocally  the  effect  may  be 
produced  as  often  and  sis  suddenly  as  you  please. 

It  i&  evident  from  what  has  been  said^  that  when 
the  two  legs  of  the  syphon  are  of  equal  length, 
they  are  equally  pressed  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  no  motion  ensues;  but  when  the 
syphon  is  inclined,  the  perpendicular  height  <rf  the 
one  is  made  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  atid  the 
weight  of  the  water  iA  the  one  oVaibalances  that 
in  t^e' other,' and  begins  to  flow.  On  4:his  aiccount, 
in  practice,  one  of  the  legs  of  the  syphon  is  madi^ 
longer  than  the  othery  thdt  the  e£^t  may  take 
plaqe  without  iftclinihg  th6  ifistminent. 

In  order  to  make  a  syphbri  act,  it  is  hecessarjTt 
first,  to  fill  both  leg^  quite  full  of  the  fluid,  and 
then  the  shorter  leg  must  be  placed  id  the  vessel 
to  be  emptied.  Immediately  upon  withdrawing 
the  finger  from  the  longer  leg,  the  liquor  wUl  flow. 
If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  syphon,  from  the 
stu^e  of  the  water  to  its  behded  top,  be  more 
than  33  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  though 
the  other  hg  were  trindi  longer,  and  the  syphon 
quite  empied  6f  air ;  because  the  weig|it  of  a 
cblumn  of  water  33  feel  highi  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  reachidg  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 
Mercury  may  be  drawn  through  a  syphoiEi,  in  the 
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same  manner  a9  wat^r ;  but  then  the  utmost  height 
of  the  syphon  must  always  be  less  than  30  inches,  as 
mercury  is  nearly  14  times  heavier  than  water.  The 
syphon  may  be  filled,  by  pouring  some  of  the  fluid 
into  it,  or  by  placing  the  shorter  le^  in  the  vessel^ 
and  sucking  the  liquor  through  the  longer  leg* 
Some,  as  Fig.  15.,  are  made  with. a  sucking-pipe 
attached  to  the  longer  leg.  Syphpns  are  exjtremely 
convenient  for  decanting  liquors  of  various  kinds, 
as  they  do  npt  disturb  the  sediment. 

A  syphon  may  be  disguised  in  a  cup,  from  which 
po  liquor  will  flow  until  the  fluid  be  raised  therein 
to  ^  certain  height  ^  but  when  the  efflux  is  once 
b^gun,  it  will  continue  untij  the  vessel  be  entptied. 
For  instance,  fig.  16.  Plate  8.  is  a  cup,  in  the 
Gentry  of  which  is  ftxed  a  glass  pq)e,  ccmtinued 
throiigh  the  ^^ttom,  over  which  is  put  another 
glass  tube^  made  air-tight  at  top  by  means  of  the 
cork,  but  left  so  open  at  foot,  by  holes,  that  water 
may  fireely  rise  between  the  tubes  as  the  cup  is 
filled  :  until  the  fluid  in  the  cup  shall  have  gained 
the  top  of  the  inmost  pipe,  no  motion  will  take 
pjgce  J  the  air,  however,  from  between  the  two 
pipes,  being  in  the  mean  time  extruded,  by  the 
rise  of  the  denser  fluid,  and  passing  down  the 
inner  tube,  will  get  aw^y  at  bottom;  and  the 
vater»  as  $o0fl  a^  the  top  of  the  enclosed  tube  shall 
be  covered  thereby,  wiU  very  soon  fi^llow,  a^ 
pontinue  to  rise  in  this  machine,  as  in  the  syphooi 
imtil  the  whole  has  run  off.  This  is  called  Tmr 
t^us"  cu^ ;  and  to  make  the  thought  more  hnmor^ 
Cius»  ja  hollow  %ure  is  sometimes  put  over  the 
innsr  tube,  of  such  length,  th^t  when  the  fluid  bw 
got  ©early  up  to  tlie  Zips  of  the,  mi^m,  the  ^hw 
may  be^  to  wt,  flWd  empty  tiie  cup.  It  i«,  in 
fflfect^na;  crther  than  if  tbei  two  1^$  of  the  syptton 
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were  both  in  the  vessel,  into  which  the  water  being 
poured,  it  will  rise  in  the  shorter  leg  of  the  ma- 
chine, by  its  natural  pressure  upwards,  to  its  own 
level  J  and  when  it  shall  have  gained  the  bend  of 
the  syphon,  it  will  come  away  by  the  longer  leg, 
as  already  described. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  syphon,  also^  we  may 
easily  account  for  intermitting  or  reciprocating 
springs.  Let  A  (Fig.  I7.)  be  part  of  a  hill,  within 
which  there  is  a  cavity  B  B,  and  from  this  cavity 
a  vein,  or  channel,  running  in  the  direction  BCD. 
The  rain  that  falls  upon  the  side  of  the  hill  will 
sink,  and  strain  through  the  small  pores  and  cre- 
vices in  the  hill,  and  fill  the  cavity  B  B  with  water. 
When  the  water  rises  to  the  level  of  C,  the  vein 
BCD  will  be  full,  and  the  water  will  run  through 
it  as  a  syphon,  and  will  empty  the  davity  B  B.  It 
must  then  stop,  and  when  the  cavity  is  again  filled, 
it  will  begin  to  run  again. 


ON  PUMPS. 

The  pump  is  at  once  the  most  common  and  the 
most  useful  of  all  hydraulic  engines.  It  was  first 
invented  by  Ctesibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria, about  120  years  B.C. 

Of  this  machine  there  are  three  kinds,  vi2.  the 
sucking,  the  lifting,  and  the  forcing-pump.  By 
the  two  last,  water  may  be  raised  to  any  height, 
with  an  adequate  apparatus  and  sufficient  power; 
by  the  sucking-pump,  it  can  only  be  raised  33  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  was  observed 
when  treating  on  pneumatics,  though,  in  practice, 
this  kind  of  pump  is  seldom  applied  to  raising 
water  much  above  2§  feet;  because,  from  the  va- 
riations observed  on  the  barometer,  it  is  known 
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that  the  air  is  sometimes  lighter  than-  35  feet  of 
water ;  and  whenever  that  was  the  case»  the  pump 
would  fail  in  its  performance. 

Th^  sucking-pump  is  an  engine  both  pneumatic 
and  hydraulic.  It  consists  of  a  pipe  open  at  botii 
ends  (Plate  9.  fig- 1.)>  ^^  which  is  a  moveable  cy- 
linder or  piston,  as  big  as  the  bore  of  the  pipe  in 
that  part  wherein  it  works  j  and  contrived  by 
leathers  or  other  means  to  fit  the  bore  exactly,  so 
as  not  to  allow  any  air  to  get  between  it  and  the 
sides  of  the  pipe  where  it  acts.  In  the  piston  of 
liie  common  sucking-pump,  there  is  a  valve  open- 
ing upwards,  like  a  trap-door,  to  allow  the  air  and 
water  readily  to  ascend  through  k,  but  to  prevent 
either  of  them  from  descending.  This  piston  is 
then  called  the  buckeL  It  is  moved  up  and  down 
in  the  pipe  by  a  rod  fastened  to  a  handle  or  lever, 
or  such  parts  of  machinery  as  are  intended  to  work 
it.  The  pipe  A  B  usually  consists  of  two  parts ; 
of  which  the  first,  A  D,  is  called  the  barrel,  or  the 
working  barrel,  and  is  wider,  to  contain  the  piston ; 
and  the  other,  I>B,  is  called  the  suction-pipe, 
which  is  of  a  smaller  diameter. 

At  the  joining  of  the  working-barrel  with  the 
suction-pipe,  there  h  a  fixed  valve  also  opening 
upwards,  D.  Lastly^  the  lower  end  of  the  suction- 
pipe  is  immersed  in  water,  which  is  admitted  into 
it  through  small  holes^  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
dirt;  and  at  the  top  of  the  working-barrel  is  a  . 
wide  head,  A,  and  a  pipe,  E,  for  the  delivery  of 
the  water  which  is  raised. 

Haying  thus  mentioned  the  principal  parts  of 
the  sucking-pump,  we  shall  next  describe  its  mode 
of  operation. 

Let  the  piston  C  be  close  down  upon  the  fixed 
valve  D  j  both  the  valves  remaining  shut  by  theirv 
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weiglit.  Draw  the  bucket  C  up  from  D  to  C }  it 
i^  evident,  that  as  it  fits  the  pipe  exs^ctly,  a  vacuum 
will  be  formed  in  that  part ;  consequently  the  air, 
in  the  rest  of  the  pipe  under  the  piston  will  open 
the  fixed  valve  D,  and  fill  the  part  which  had  been, 
exhausted.  But  it  will  be  rendered  rarer  than 
before ;  consequently  its  spring,  not  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
W£^ter  in  which  the  pump  is  immersed,  the  water 
will  therefore  be  forced  up  into  the  suction-pipe 
qntil  the  air  within  be  as  dense  as  before,  and  then 
it  will  stop.  Upcin  depressing  the  piston  C  a 
second  time,  the  same  efiefct  is  repeated,  until  at 
last  the  water  lifts  the  valve  D,  and  comes  into  the 
barrel*  When  the  piston  now  descends,  it  is  forced 
through  the  water,  which  cannot  be  pushed  down 
through  the  yalve  JX  because  it  opens  upwards 
only.  The  water,therefore,  gets  above  the  pistop 
by  passing  through  its  valve  C  j  and  when  it  is  next 
raided,  all  the  water  above  it  will  be  lifted  op,  a,nd 
will  riin  off  by  the  pipe  E. 

Thus,  by  alternately  raising  and  depressing  the 
piston,  the  effect  is  produced.     Every  tupe  the 
bucket  is  raised,  the  valve  D  rises,  and  the  valve 
C  falls ;  and  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  depresse4> 
the  valve  D  falls,  and  C  rises ;  and  thus  a  strean^ 
will  be  produced  in  some  degree  omti^W^  bujt 
very  unequal.   This  is  inconvenient  m  m^»)f  eas^sj 
in  a  pump  for  domestic  uses,  fo?  iiMlanee,  9lich  an 
irre^iiku:  stream  woul^  make  it  trpyblejsoiQe  to  fiU> 
a  bucket.     It  is,  therefore^  u^ua^  tq  h^ve  %%  the^ 
head  of  the  pump  9i  ci^ern.  A,  anfl  to  m^\^^  the 
sfiout  small.    By  this  m^m^  th^  wat^r^t  brot^g^^  ^p  v 
by  the  successive  strokes  of  the  pistCHI^,  yi^  fcp, 
such  a  height  ia  the  cistei-iiu  as  to  prci^c?  ^^  efipiux 
by  the  spOut,  newfly  eqiiablp.  .        , 
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4t  th^  begiijmng  of  the  pp$»tiop,  if  the  le^thefs 
b#  (iry,  the  piston  will  not  exhaugt  the  air  suflSu- 
eipntly,  and  the  water  will  pot  ri^e }  but  if  ft  little 
water  be  poured  upon  the  piston,  it  will  sw^U  thc( 
Jlfi^thersy  and  causipg  them  to  fit  dosei  thiifif  xx^is^ 
th&  piston  act*  This  is  vulg^ly  call^d»  fetching 
tb§  water. 

A^  it  is  the  preifsure  of  the  air  or  atmospberei 
wbiCfb  causes  the  water  to  rise,  and  follow  the 
p^tp^  or  buc^^t  93  it  is  drawn  yp,  and  not  suc-^ 
tio^i  1^  is  commonly  supposed;  and  since  a  columil 
of  water  33  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  asF 
thick  Si  column  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  earti^ 
to  tb?  top  of  the  air,  therefore  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  piston  or  bucket  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  weU  must  always  be  leps  thaq 
33  fs^t;  otherwise  the  waiter  will  never  get  ^bove 
the  bupl^et  Bqt  when  the  height  is  (e^s,  th« 
pr^$8ure  of  the  ittippsphere  will  be  greyer  th^ 
th^  Y^eigbt  of  the  w^^ter  in  the  pumpi^  aii4  will, 
therefore,  raise  it  above  the  bucket  j  and  when  the 
w^er  hfu^  opce  got  ^bpve  the  bucket,  it  iBay  be 
lifted  to  any  height,  if  the  pi^tQi^^Tod  b@  ipad^  Ippg 
enQUgh,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  ^strength  be  ^m- 

pipy^Hit 

The  li^ng'jp&mp  c^nsp^^  of  »  body,  or  Imrd 
A  B  (Fig,  aO»  with  narrow  apertures  at  the  low^l^ 
€wi,  tP  prw^tit  the  qntr^ce  of  dirt,  stpii^s,  or  any 
thpg  tb^  would  impede  its  op$ratio^,  At  the 
\9Wm  end  T^  a  valve,  ^,  op^oi«g  upwardsi^  ?m34  ^i 
lowing  th^  water  to  pws  throiMgh  it,  but  prevePt-r 
hpi^  it,  fr^w  retumipg  dQwnw«ir4s,  I^  th?  bw^el 
is 'ft  pistc^i,  h  perforated,  and  having  m^^^  T^Y^^ 
%l»Q  i^?e^n«lg  upw*^f  This  pi^tpa  i^  HW^ed  W 
^  dow«  by  ft  rod,  work^  by  ^:  Jfiv^rji  45*  otbfi^ 
i}i#Qhiiie^    Both  thr  piiton  aifci  t^  low^r  v4Yf^ 
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must  be  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  welf^ 
When  the  piston  is  pushed  down,  the  water  below 
it  not  being  able  to  go  downwards,  ^  en  account  of 
the  valve  a,  raises  th«  valve  of  the  piston,  and  gets 
above  it ;  and  when  the  piston  is  drawn  up,  it  lifte 
ail  the  water  above  it ;  while '  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  causes  more  water  to  supply  its  place, 
by  lifting  the  valve  a.  When  the  piston  ^  is  moved 
down  again,  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  and  more 
water  gets  above  thie  piston.  In  thi&  manner,  by 
successive  motions  of  the  piston,  the  water  is  at 
last  got  to  the  top,  and  discharged  into  the  head, 
from  whence  it  runs  out  by  the  spout  Di  In  this 
pump  there  is  always  a  column  of  water  lifted, 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  top  of  the  piston,  and 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
piston  to  the  head.  It  is  evident,  that  this  weight 
will  not  be  made  less  by  diminishing  the,  diameter 
of  the  barrel  above  the  piston  j  because  fluids  press 
in  proportion  to  their  bases  and  perpendicular 
altitudes. 

This  pump  is  much  used  in  great  water-wbrks; 
it  is  the  simplest  of  all  in  its  operation. 

The  Jbrcing-pump,  represented  in  Fig.  3.,  con- 
sists of  a  barrel,  A  B,  and  a  piston,  or  forcer,  C 
There  are  also  two  fixed  valves  in  this  kind  of 
pump;  one  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  suck-- 
ing-^pipe,  as  at  D,  the  other  in  the  branching  or 
forcing-pipe,  as  S.  These  ought,  in  like  manner, 
to  be  air-tight,  and  so  disposed,  as  to  let  the  water 
freely  rise,  but  absolutely  to  hinder  its  return. 

When  the  forcer  is  first  moved  upwards  in  the 
barrel,  the  air  between  that  and  the  water  below, 
having  room  to  dilate,  by  its  natiural  spring,  will  of 
course  be  rarefied;  the  pressure  of  thie  atmosphere 
being  intercepted  by  the  force  of  the  barrel  A  B^ 
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on  one  hai^d,  and  by  the  upper  valve  at  S  in  the 
branching-pipe,  on  the  other,  the  water  will  rise 
from  the  spring  into  A  B,  for  the  reason  already 
given;  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  piston  will 
fetch  up  the  fluid  to  the  forcer,  and  fill  the  cavity 
of  the  pipes  between  the  fixed  valves  D  and  S; 
The  water  in  this  manner  raised,  being  hindered 
from  going  down  again  by  the  lower  valve,  will  be 
pressed  by  the  forcer'  every  time  it  descends,  and 
be  thereby  obliged  to  make  its  way  where  there  is 
least  resistance,  viz.  through  the  upper  valve  at  S. 
And  whenever,  on  the  rising  of  the  forcer,  this 
pressure  intermits,  the  valve  at  S  will  immediately 
dose  under  the  weight  of  the  upper  water,  an3 
prevents  its  return  that  way,  while  the  piston  is 
rising  with  a  fresh  supply  ;  and  this  is  repeated  at 
every  stroke  of  the  forcer. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  operation  of  a  pump 
is  by  starts,  and  that  the  water  in  the  main  remains 
at  rest,  pressing  on  the  valve  during  the  time  that 
the  piston  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
working&barreL  It  is  in  most  cases  desirable  to 
have  this  motion  equable,  and  in  scmie  cases  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  in  the  engine  for  ex- 
tinguishing  fires,  the  spout  of  water,  going  by  jerk8> 
could  never  be  directed  with  a  certain  aim,  and 
half  of  the  water  would  be  lost  by  the  way ;  be- 
cause a  body  at  rest  cannot  in  an  instant  be  put  in 
rapid  motion;  and  the  first  portion  of  every  jerk 
^  of  water  would  have  but  a  small  velocity.  A  very 
ingenious  contrivance  has  been  fallen  upon,  for 
obviating  this  inconvenience,  and  procuring  a 
str^Lvn  nearly  equable.  At  any  convenietit  part 
of  the  rising-pipe  beyond  the  valve  S,  there  is 
annexed  a  strong  and  capacious  vessel,  U,  closed, 
atitbp  by  a  smsdl  pipe,  T,  fixed  into  it,  which 
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r^B^^l^es  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  th^  vessel.  Wh^B 
th§  \Tatpr  is  fprceji  along  the  rising  pipe  S,  itget$ 
into  t^iis  ve^el,  and  rises  above  the  lower  part  pf 
the  pipe  T»  Th^  air  which  is  above  the  wati^r  in 
the  vessel,  being  now  conned,  ^nd  beipg  con- 
densed intp  a  sm^piler  space  by  the  admisi^Qn  of 
more  water  at  eaph  action  of  the  pistop,  presses  by 
its  pla^ity  upon  the  surfap^  of  the  water,  wbidb 
qapnot  return  by  the  valve  S,  and  forces  it  up  the 
pipe  T,  in  a  continued  stream.  This  air-vessel 
n^ust  be  so  large^  that  the  change  of  bulk  of  th$ 
compressed  airs  during  the  inaction  of  the  piston, 
may  be  inconsiderable  j  otherwise  the  stream  will 
not  qontinue  until  the  next  stroke. 

To  describe,  or  even  to  enunjerate,  the  immense 
Vfiriety  of  combinations  of  these  three  simple 
pumps,  would  fill  a  volume*  We  shall  select  a 
few  which  ?ire  njpst  deserving  of  notice. 

The  common  wcking-pump  may,  by  a  s^iail 
fijdditipn,  be  converted  into  a  lifting*pump,  fitted 
fipir  propelling  the  water  tp  any  distance,  and  with 
«ny  velocity.  Fig,  4,  is  a  auckin^pump,  whose 
WQtking-barrel  AB  has  a  lateral  pipe  C,  c<Minected 
with  it  clo9e  to  the  top,  ^This  tenxxinates  in  a 
pMkin,  qr  rising^pipe,  fiimshed,  or  not*  with  a 
valve.  The  top  of  tbe  working-barrel  A  B  is  shut 
by  a  p1;rpng  plate,  having  a  hollow  neck  teiminatin^ 
Hj  ^  ^naJl  flinch.  The  pieton-rod  passes  through 
fchi^  neck»  md  13  nicely  turned  and  policed  A 
number  of  rin^  of  leather  are  put  wer  the  rod, 
i^ftd  atTQngly  compgres^Kwi  round  it  by  anotluur 
im^  and  scsveral  mc^w^  bolte.  By  this  conf 
trivanqe,  the  ri¥i  k  cl^aicly  gr»?f(?d  by  i^  leathery 
jbut  may  be  ^miy  dp^w»  np  an^  idqwn,  whiia  all 
I>9is3i^c  of  m  or  water  is  edfeetoally  preventei 
Tb^  piston  is  perlbrated^  A^d  fiirnii^fl  ^lotfa  a 
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ytlvt  Opening  upwards.  There  i*  also  a  vdve,  T, 
oh  the  top  of  the  suction-pipe  j  and  it  litrill  hk  6^ 
advantage,  though  not  absolutely  niecessaiy,  to  put 
a  valvfe,  L,  at  the  bottom  Of  tlie  rising-pipe.  NoW, 
siippose  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  working- 
barrel;  when  it  is  drawn  up,  it  tends  to  cbdopred^ 
the  air  above  it,  because  the  valve  in  thd  piston 
remains  shut  by  its  own  weight.  The  air,  the»i- 
fore>  is  driven  through  the  Valvii  L,  into  the  rising- 
pipe,  and  escapes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  air 
which  occupied  the  small  space  between  the  pl^ 
ton  and  the  valve  T,  expands  into  the  uppfer  psurt 
ctf*the  working-barrel;  audits  elasticity  is  so  mueh 
diminished  thereby,  that  the  atmosphere  pressed 
the  water  of  the  cistern  into  the  saction-pi(>e^ 
where  it  rises  until  an  equilibrium  is  ^in  pro^- 
dneed.  The  next  stroke  of  the  piston  downwards 
sdloWis  the  air,  which  had  come  £itmi  the  sudtion- 
pipe  into  the  bairel  during  thd  ascent  of  the  piston, 
to  get  through  its  valve.  Upon  drawing  up  tile 
pistoii,  tim  air  is  also  dravm  off  through  the  risibg- 
piipe.  Repeating  this  process  brings  t&e  wat^r  at 
last  into  the  working-barrel,  and  it  is  l^en  driven 
along  the  riiiing-pipe  by  the  piston. 

This  is  one  of  the  West  forms  of  a  pump.  The 
rarefaction  may  be  very  perfe^t^  because  the  piston 
can  be  brought  so  near  to  tibe  bottom  of  the 
working-bari^l;  and  for  forcing  Water  in  opposttioii 
to  gi^eat  pressures,  it  s^pears  preferable  to  tiie 
common  forcing-pump;  because  in  that,  the  piston- 
rod  is  conrpressed  and  exposed  to  bending,  whidl 
greatly  hurts  the  pump,  by  wearing  the  piston  and 
barrel  on  one  side.  This  soon  renders  it  less  ti^t : 
and  much  water  squirts  Out  by  the  sides  of  the^ 
piston.  But  in  this  pump  the  piston-rod  is  al^yn 
drawn  or  pulled,  which  keeps  it  straight,  tad  t6d% 
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exert  a  much  greater  force  in  opposition  to  a  pull  - 
than  to  compression.  The  collar  of  leather  round 
the  piston-rod,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  very 
impervious  to  water;  and  though  it  needs  but 
litde  repair,  yet  the  whole  is  very  accessible,  and 
in  this  respect  much  preferable  to  the  common 
pump  in  deep  mines,  where  every  fault  of  the  pis- 
ton obliges  us  to  draw  up  some  hundred  feet  of 
pistourrods.  By  this  addition,  too,  any  common 
pump  for  the  service  of  a  house  may  be  converted 
into  an  en^ne  for  extinguishing  fire,  or  may  be 
made  to  ccmvey  the  water  to  every  part  of  the 
house;  and  this  without  hurting  or  obstructing  its 
common  uses.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a 
large  cock  on  the  upper  part  of  the  working* 
barrel,  opposite  to  the  lateml  pipe  'in  this  figure. 
This  cock  serves  for  a  spout,  when  the  pump  is^ 
used  for  common  purposes ;  and  the  merely  shutting 
this  cock  converts  the  whole  Into  an  engine  for 
extinguishing  fire,  or  for  supplying  distant  places 
with  water.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that, 
for  these  services,  it  will  be  requisite  to  connect 
an  air-vessel  with  some  convenient  part  of  the 
rising-pipe,  in  order  that  the  current  of  water  may 
be  continual.    .  • 

It  is  of  considerable  importance,  that  as  equable, 
a  ibotion  as  possible  be  produced  in  the  main  pipe, 
which  diminishes  those  strains  which  it  is  other  wise 
liable  to.    The  application,  of  an  air-vessel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pipe  answers  this  purpose.     In 
great  works,  it  is  usual  to  effect  this  by  the  alternate 
action  of  two  pumps.     It  will  be  rendered  still 
more  uniform,  if  four  pumps  be  employed,  sue-, 
ceadiug  each  other  at  the  interval  of  one  quarter; 
of  the  time  of  a  complete  stroke. 
;    But  ingenious  men  haye  attempted  the  same 
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thing  With  a  swingle  pump;  and  many  different  con- 
structions for  this'purpose  have  been  proposed  and 
executed.  Fig.  5.  represents  one  of  the  best.  It 
consists  of  a  working-barrel,  a  b,  closed  at  both 
ends;  the  piston  c  is  soUd,  and  the  piston*rod 
passes  through  a  collar  of  leathers  at  the  top  of 
the  barrel.  This  barrel  communicates  laterally 
turith  two  pipes,  n  and  k,  the  communications  being 
as  near  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  barrel  as 
possible.  At  each  of  the  communications  are  two 
valves, ,  opening  upwards.  The  two  pipes  unite  in 
a  larger  rising-pipe  at  b,  which  bends  a  little  back, 
to  give  room  for  the  piston-rod.  Suppose  the  pis- 
tqn  down  close  to  the  entry  of  the  lateral  pipjp  h; 
when  it  is  drawn  up,  it  comp'esses  the  air  above  it, 
and  drives  it  through  the  valve  in  the  pipe  Ar, 
whence  it  escapes  through  the  lising-pipe;  at  the 
same  time  it  rarefies  the  air  below  it .  Therefore, 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  shuts  the  valve  m; 
and  causes  the  water  in  the  cistern  to  rise  through 
the  valve  n,  and  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  pump. 
When  the  piston  is  pushed  down  again,  this  water 
is  first  driven  through  the  valve  m,  because  n  itn* 
mediately  shuts;  and  then  most  of  the  air  which 
was  in  this  part  of  the  pump  at  the  beginning, 
goes  up  through  it,  some  of  the  water  coming 
back,  in  its  stead.  In  the  mean  time,  the  air  which 
remained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pump  after  the 
ascent  of  the  piston,  is  rarefied  by  its  descent; 
because  the  valve  o  shuts  as  soon  as  the  piston 
begins  to  descend,  the  valve  p  opens,  the  air  in  the 
suction-pipe  h  expands  into  the  barrel,  and  the 
water  rises  into  the  pipes  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  next  rise  of  the  piston  must 
bring  more  water  into  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel, 
andjnust  drive  a  little  more  air  through  the  valve  o, 
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iiaiAely,  part  6f  that  which  had  come  out  oF  the 
iftUdtion-pipe  h;  atid  the  tieict  descent  of  the  pilstoii 
iiiust  drive  inoi*6  water  into  the  rising-pipe  ^,  arid 
along  with  it,  most,  if  not  ajl,  of  the  aiir  which 
reii^£iined  beldw  the  piston,  and  inust  rarefj  still 
inor0  the  air  remaining  abote  thfe  piston  j  and  mor^ 
Wdter  Will  come  in  through  the  pifie  hj  arid  get  into 
the  barreL  It  is  evident,  thsit  a  ffeW  itpetitiohs 
Will  at  last  fill  thfe  bat'rel  on  both  sides  of  the  pistdn 
With  water^  Wheh  this  is  accomplished,  there  i^ 
tio  d^ciulty  ifa  pei-celving  how,  at  every  rife  bf  th6 
pii^<m,  the  Watei!'  of  the  cistern  will  cotne  in  by  the 
valve  7i,  iftnd  the  watef  iii  the  upper  part  of  the! 
bfirfpl  will  be, driven  through  thfe  valvfe  6j  aiijd  iti 
^vei'y  dfesfcent  df  the  piston,  the  >^eter  of  the  tis- 
t«ni  #ill  domfe  ifito  the  barrel  by  the  valve  ji,  4nd 
the  water  beidW  the  piston  will  be  driven  through 
thfe  talVe  fw;  dnd  thus  therfe  Wi^l  be  a  contifiual 
iflfliix  into  the  biii-el  througli  the  Valves  n  arid  j^, 
Arid  a  ebiititittil  discharge  alohg  the  rising-pipe  /, 
through  the  valves  rh  and  o. 

This  rifiachine  is  Certainly  e^iiivMfeUt  to  tWo 
fOTciUg-punrt)^,  iilthoUg!i  it  iks  but  ohe  barrel  and 
one  pistori ;  mit  it  ha^  n6  ^6rt  bf  siij[>€!fiority.  It  is 
not  even  ftidffe  ecbnorttibkl,  in  itibst  cases;  bfedause, 
prbb^Wy,  the  ex^ns^fe  of  the  addittbWdl  workitiam 
dhiji  Will  eq[Uil  tMt  of  the  barM  afrd  pistbri  Which 
ii  slaved.  There  i^,  ittdfeed^  a  saving  iri  the  rest  bif 
thfe  madhihfery ;  bfecau^  bile  IfeVfef  protlilfees  both 
*ffbtions.  It,  therefore,  cannot  be  called  inferior  to 
two  ptonps;  and  thete  is  undoiAtedly  some  inge- 
fiiUity  iti  the  bbtitrivance. 

i'ig.  6.  is  anbiher  pump  fbt*  fui^nishiHg  at  contitmed 
sftf feain.  Invented  by  Mr.  Noble.  A  %  the  wbrkirig- 
bki+el,  contains  two  pistons,  C  ahd  B,  ^btch  arfe 
nfioVed  up  and  doWn  alternately  by  ihfe  rods  Ated 
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to  Hhe  lower  F.  The  rod  of  the  piston  B,  is 
carried  through  the  piston,  or  bucket  C.  This 
pump  is  very  simple  in  its  principle,  and  may  be 
executed  at  little  expence. 

The  pump  invented  by  M.  de  la  Hire  raises 
water  equally  quick  by  the  descent,  as  by  the 
ascent,  of  the  piston  in  the  pump-barreL 

A  A  (Fig.  70>  is  ^  well,  in  which  the  lower  ends 
of  the  pipes  B  and  C  are  placed.  D  is  the  pump- 
barrel,  into  the  lowermost  end  of  which  the  top  of 
the  open  pipe  B  is  soldered,  and  in  the  uppermost 
end  the  hollow  pipe  S  is  soldered,  which  opens  into 
the  barrel  J  and  the  top  of  the  pipe  C  is  soldered 
into  that  piece.  Each  of  these  pipes  has  a  valve  on 
its  top,  and  so  have  the  crooked  pipes  £  and  F, 
whose  lower  ends  are  open  into  the  pump-barrel, 
and  their  upper  ends  into  the  box  G.  L  is  the 
piston-rod,  which  moves  up  and  down  through  a 
collar  of  leather  in  the  neck  Mj  K  is  a  solid 
plunger,  fastened  to  the  rod  or  spear  L:  the 
plunger  never  goes  higher  than  K,  nor  lower  than 
D;  so  that  from  K  to  D  is  the  length  of  the 
;stroke. 

As  the  plunger  rises  from  D  to  K,  the  atmo^^ 
sphere  (pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  A  A 
in  the  well)  forces  the  water  up  the  pipe  B,  through 
the  valve  b,  and  fills  the  pump-barrel  with  water 
up  to  the  plunger;  and  during  this  time,  the  valves 
^  and  S  lie  close  and  air-tjight  on  the  tops  of  the 
pipes  E  and  C* 

When  the  plunger  is  up  to  its  greatest  height, 
at  K,  it  stops  there  for  an  instant,  and  in  that 
instant  the  valve  b  falls,  and  stops  the  pipe  B  at 
top.  Then,  as  the  plunger  goes  down,  it  cannot 
force  the  water  between  K  and  D  back  throu|^ 
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the  close  valve  J,  but  forces  all  that  ^ater  up  the 
crooked  pipe  E,  through  the  valve  e^  which  then 
opens  upwarid  by  the  force  of  the  water;  and  this 
water,  after  having  filled  the  box  G^  rises  into  the 
pipe  N,  and  runs  ofl*  by  the  spout  at  O. 

During  the  descent  of  the  plunger  K,  the  valVe 
f  falls  down,  and  covers  the  top  of  the  crooked 
pipe  F;  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
Well  A  A  forces  the  water  up  the  pipe  C,  through 
the  valve  Sj  which  then  opens  upward  by  the  force 
of  the  ascending  water;  and  this  water  runs  from 
S  into  the  pump-barrel^  and  fills  all  the  space  in  it 
above  the  plunger. 

When  the  plunger  is  down  to  its  lowest  descent 
at  D,  and  stops  there  for  an  instant,  in  that  instant 
the  valve  S  falls  down,  and  shuts  the  top  of  the 
pipe  C;  and  then,  as  the  plunger  is  raised j  it 
cannot  force  th6  water  above  it  back  through  the 
valve  S,  but  drives  all  that  water  up  to  the  crooked 
pipe  F,  through  the  valve  f,  which  opens  upward 
by  the  force  of  the  ascending  water;  which  water, 
after  filling  the  box  G,  is  forced  up  from  thence 
into  the  pipe  N,  and  runs  off  by  the  spout  at  O. 

And  thus,  as  the  plunger  descends,  it  forces  the 
water  below  it  up  the  pipe  E;  arid  as  it  ascends, 
it  forces  the  water  above  it  up  the  pipe  F,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  filling  the  pump-barrel 
below  the  plunger,  through  the  pipe  B,  while  the 
plunger  ascends,  and  filling  the  barrel  with  water 
above  the  plunger,  through  the  pipe  C,  as  the 
'plunger  goes  down. 

And  thus  there  is  as  much  water  forced  up  the 
pipe  N,  to  the  spout  O,  by  the  descent  of  the 
plunger,  as  by  its  ascent;  and,  in  each  case,  as 
much  water  discharged  at  O,  as  fills  that  part  of 
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tiie  prnnp-bajrel  which  the  {^hii^er  moves  up  and 
down  in. 

On  the  top  of  the  pipe  O  is  a  close  air-vessel 
P*  When  the  water  is  forced  up  above  the  spout 
Of  it  compresses  the  air  in  the  vessel  P;  and  this 
air,  hy  the  force  of  its  spring  acting  on  the  water, 
causes  the  water  to  run  off  by  the  spout  O,  in  a 
constant  and  (very  nearly)  equal  stream. 

Whatever  the  height  of  the  spout  O  is  above 
the  surface  of  the  well,  the  Ipp  S,  of  the  pipe  C, 
must  not  be  32  feet  above  that  sur&ce;  because  if 
that  pipe  could  be  entirely  e^diausted  of  air,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  well  would  not 
£)nce  the  water  up  the  pipe  to  a  greater  height 
than  3S  feet:  and  if  S  be  within  M  feef  of  the 
^surface  of  the  well,  the  pump  will  be  so  much  the 
bett^. 

The  hair-rope  machine  for  raising  water  was  in* 
vented  by  Sieur  Vera. 

A  (Pig.  8*)  is  a  wheel  four  feet  over,  having  an 
axis  and  a  winch:  C  C,  a  hair-r<^,  near  one  inch 
diameter:  D,  a  reservoir  to  collect  the  water:  E,  a 
spout  to  convey  the  water  from  the  reservoir:  G, 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well :  I,  a  pulley 
unda:  which  the  rope  runs,  in  order  to .  keep  it 
tight 

When  the  handle  is  turned  about  with  a  <:on- 
siderable  velocity,  the  water  which  adheres  to  the 
rope  (in  wells  of  no  great  depth),  is  very  con- 
siderable; the  rope  thus  passes  through  the  tubes 
in  D,  which,  bedng  five  or  subc  inches  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  hinders  the  water 
from  returning  back  into  the  well,  and  is  conveyed 
in  a  contiQual  stream  through  the  spout  E*  Some 
of  the  above  endues  have  raused  a  greater  quantity 
of  water,  than  any  person  unskilfiil  in  hydraulics 
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could  suppose,  in  the  same  time,  from  such  a 
simple  contrivance. 

The  chain-pump  consists  of  two  square  or  cylin- 
drical barrels,  through  which  a  chain  passes,  having 
a  great  number  of  flat  pistons,  or  valves,  fixed 
upon  it  at  proper  distances.  This  chain  passes 
round  a  kind  of  wheel- work,  fixed  at  one  end  of 
the  machine.  The  teeth  of  this  are  so  contrived 
as  to  receive  one-half  of  the  flat  pistons,  which  go 
free  of  the  sides  of  the  barrel  by  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  atid  let  them  fold  in,  and  they  take  hold 
of  the  links  as  they  rise.  A  whole  row  of  the 
pistons,  which  go  free  of  the  sides  of  the  barrel  by 
near  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  are  always  lifting  when 
the  pump  is  at  Work,  and  as  this  machine  is  gene- 
rally worked  with  briskness,  they  bring  up  a  full 
bore  of  water  in  the  pump.  It  is  wrought  either 
by  one  or  two  handles,  according  to  the  labour 
required. 

The  many  fatal  accidents  which  happen  to  ships 
from  the  chbaking  of  their  pumps  makes  it  an  im- 
portant object,  in  nslv^l  affairs,  to  find  some  ma- 
chine for  freeing  ships  from  water,  not  liable  to  so 
dangerous  a  defect.  The  chain-pump  being  found 
least  exceptionable  in  this  respect,  was  adopted  in 
the  British  navy;  biit  the  chain-pump  itself  is  not 
free  from  imperfections.  If  the  valves  are  not  well 
fitted  to  the  cylinder,  through  which  they  move, 
much  water  will  fall  back;  if  they  are  well  fitted, 
the  friction  of  many  valves  must  be  considerable, 
besides  the  friction  <)f  the  chain  round  the  sprocket- 
wheels,  and  that  of  the  wheels  themselves.  To 
which  may  be  added,  the  great  wear  of  leathers, 
and  the  disadvantage  which  attends  the  surging 
and  breaking  of  the  chain.  The  preference,  there- 
fore, which  has  been  given  to  chain-pumps  over 
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those  which  work  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
spheref,*  must  have  arisen  from  one  circumstance, 
that  they  have  been  found  less  liable  to  choak. 

In  point  of  friction,  of  coolness,  and  of  cheap- 
ness, the  sucking.pump  has  so  evidently  the  ad- 
vantage Qver  the  chain-pump,  that  it  will  not  fail 
to  gain  the  preference,  whenever  it  shall  be  no 
longer  liable  to  be  choaked  with  gravel  and  with 
chips. 

Buchanan's  pump,  which,  like  the  common 
pump,  acts  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
not  liable  to  the  defects  incident  to  other  pumps 
upon  thkt  principle,  being  essentially  different  from 
any  now  in  use. 

The  principal  object  of  its  invention  was  to 
remove  the  imperfection  of  choaking,  and  in 
atteining  this  important  end,  a  variety  of  collateral 
advantages  have  also  been  produced,  which  en- 
hance its  utility. 

The  points  in  which  it  differs  essentially  from 
the  common  pump,  and  by  which  it  excels,  are, 
that  it  discharges  the  water  below  the  piston,  and 
has  its  valves  lying  near  each  other. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  that 
the  sand  or  other  matter,  which  may  be  in  the 
water,  is  discharged  without  injuring  the  barrel  or 
the  piston-leathers;  so  that  besides  avoiding  unne- 
cessary tear  and  wear,  the  power  of  the  pump  is 
preserved,  and  not  apt  to  be  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed in  mometrts  of  danger,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  the  common  and  chain-pumps — ^that  the  valves 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  dimensions,  but 
may  be  made  capable  of  discharging  every  thing 
that  can  rise  in  the  suction-piece,  without  danger 
of  being  choked^— that  if  there  should  happen 
upon  any  occasioil  to  be  an  obstruction  in  the 
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valveS)  th6y  ^re  both  within  the  reach  of  a  person's 
hand^  and  may  be  cleared  at  once,  without  the 
disjunction  of  any  part  of  the  pump-^and  that 
the  pump  is  rendered  capable  of  being  instanta- 
neously converted  into  an  engine  for  extinguishing 
fire*  Besides,  it  occupies  very  little  space  in  the 
hold,  and  thus  saves  room  for  stowage. 

But  this  pump  is  not  Confined  to  nautical  uses 
alone;  its  adaptation  extends  to  the  raising  of  water 
in  all  situations,  and  with  peculiar  advantage  where 
it  happens  to  be  mixed  with  sand,  or  substances 
which  destroy  other  pumpsi  as^  for  instance,  in 
alum-works,  in  mines,  in  quarries^  in  the  clearing 
of  foundations  J  and  in  its  double  capacity  it  will 
be  very  convenient  in  gardens,  bleaching-grounds> 
in  stable  and  farm-yards,  and  in  all  manufactories^ 
or  other  places,  where  there  is  a  necessity  for 
raising  Water,  and  the  risk  of  fire. 

With  all  these  advantages,  it  is  a  simple  and  du- 
rable pump,  and  may  be  made  either  of  metal  or 
wood,  at  a  moderate  expence. 

Fig.  9.  is  fit  vertical  section  of  the  pump,  as 
made  of  metal,  in  which  A  is  the  suction-pieoe, 
B  the  inner  valves,  C  the  outer  valve. 

The  valves  are  of  the  kind  called  clack-valves. 
Their  hinges  are  generally  made  of  metal^  as  being 
more  durable  than  leather* 

D  the  working^barrel,  E  the  piston,  G  the  spout« 

The  following  parts  are  necessary  only  when  the 
pump  is  intended  to  act  as  a  fire-^engine. 

H  an  air-vessel^  which  is  screwed  like  a  hose* 
pipe,  that  it  may,  at  pleasure,  the  more  readily  be 
fixed  or  unfixed. 

There  is  a  perforated  stopple  for  the  spout^  made 
for  receiving  such  pipes  as  are  comiQon  to  fire^ 
engines.     It  is  oval  and  tapered,  and  being  intro^ 
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duc^d  transversely,  upon  being  pulled  back  l^e- 
comes  immediately  tight. 

These  parts  being  provided,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  the  pump  act  as  a  fire-engine,  after  haying 
been  used  as  a  sucking-pump,  is  to  plug  up  the 
spout  with  the  stopple. 

No  particular  mode  being  essential  in  the  work- 
ing of  this  pump,  it  may,  according  to  choice,  or 
circumstances,   be  wrought  by  all  the  methods 

Practised  with  the  common  pump.  In  many  cases, 
owever,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  have  two  of 
them  so  connected,  as  to  have  an  alternate  motion, 
in  which  case,  one  air-vessel,  and  even  one  suction- 
piece,  might  serve  both. 

Its  principles  admit  of  various  modifications; 
but  as  what  is  already  mentioned,  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  its  superiority  over  the  common 
and  chain-pumps,  and  the  advantages  likely  to  - 
result  from  i]ts  general  use,  a  further  detail  is 
unnecessary. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  testimonies  of 
several  navigators  confirm  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  its  utility,  and 
warrant  the  recommendation  of  it,  as  the  best 
ada})ted  for  the  purpose  of  any  pump  hitherto 
invented. 

The  great  desideratum  in  a  piston  is,  that  it  be 
as  tight  as  possible,  and  have  as  little  friction  as  is 
consistent  with  this  indispensable  quality. 

The  common  form,  when  carefully  executed^ 
has  these  properties  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
accordingly  keeps  its  ground  amidst  all  the  im- 
provements which  ingenious  artists  have  made.  It 
^consists  of  a  hoUow  cylinder,  having  a  piece  of 
strong  leather  fastened  round  it,  to  n^ike  it  fit 
exactly  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  ^nd  a  valve  or  flap 
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to  cover  the  hole  through  which  the  watef  risesr* 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a 
piston  is  to  give  a  sufficient  passage  through  it  for 
the  water,  and  yet  allow  a  firm  support  for  the 
valve  and  fixture  for  the  piston-rod.  It  occasions 
a  considerable  expence  of  the  moving  power  to 
force  a  piston  with  a  narrow  perforation  through 
the  water  lodged  in  the  working-barrel.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  metal  pistons  are 
preferable,  because  their  greater  strength  allows 
much  wider  apertures.  For  common  purposes, 
however,  they  are  made  of  wood,  as  elm  or  beech. 

There  are  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  avoid ' 
the  friction  of  the  piston  in  the  pumps;  but  this  is 
of  little  importance  in  great  works,  because  the 
friction,  which  is  completely  sufficient  to  prevent 
all  escape  of  water  in  a  well-constructed  pump,  is^ 
but  a  trifling  part  of  the  whole  force. 

In  the  great  pumps  which  are  used  in  minesy 
and  are  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  it  is  very  usual 
to  make  the  pistons  and  valves  without  any  leather 
whatever.  The  working-barrel  is  bored  truly  cy- 
lindrical, and  the  piston  is  made  of  metal,  of  a 
size  that  will  just  pass  along  it  without  sticking. 
When  this  is  drawn  up  with  a  velocity  competent 
to,a  properly  loaded  machine,  the  quantity  of  wa,ter 
which  escapes  round  the  piston  is  insignificant. 
The  piston  is  made  without  leathers,  not  to  avoid 
friction,  which  is  also  insignificant  in  such  works, 
but  to  avoid  the  frequent  necessity  of  drawing  it 
up  for  repairs  through  such  a  length  of  pipes. 

If  a  pump  absolutely  without  friction  be  wanted, 
the  following  seems  preferable,  for  simplicity  and 
performance,  to  any  we  have  seen,  when  made  use 
of  in  proper  situations.  Let  N  O  (Jig.  10.)  be 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pit,  and  K  the  place 
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of  delivering.  The  pit  must  be  as  deep  in  water 
as  from  K  to  N  O.  A  is  a  wooden  trunk,  round 
or  square,  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  valve, 
P,  at  the  bottom.  The  top  of  this  trunk  must  be 
in  a  level  with  K,  and  has  a  small  cistern,  F.  It 
also  communicates  laterally  with  a  rising-pipe  G, 
furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upwards.  L  is  a 
beam  of  timber,  so  fitted  to  the  trunk,  as  to  fill  it 
without  sticking,  and  is  of  at  least  equal  length. 
It  hangs  by  a  chain  from  a  working-beam,  and  is 
loaded  on  the  top  with  weights  exceeding  that  of 
the  column  of  water  which  it  displaces. 

Now,  suppose  this  beam  to  descend  from  the 
position  in  which  it  is  drawn  in  the  figure;  the 
water  must  rise  all  round  it,  in  the  crevice  which 
is  between  it  and  the  trunk,  and  also  in  the  rising- 
pipe;  because  the  valve  P  shuts  and  O  opens;  so 
that  when  the  plunger  L  has  got  to  the  bottom, 
the  water  will  stand  at  the  level  of  K.  When  the 
plunger  is  again  drawn  up  to  the  top  by  the  action 
of  the  moving  power,  the  water  sinks  again  in  the 
trunk,  but  not  in  the  rising-pipe,  because  it  is 
stopped  by  the  valve  O.  Then  allowing  the 
plunger  to  descend  again,  the  water  must  again 
rise  in  the  trunk  to  the  level  of  K,  and  it  must 
now  flow  out  at  K ;  and  the  quantity  discharged 
will  be  equal  to  the  part  of  the  beam  below  the 
surface  of  the  pit-water,  deducting  the  quantity 
which  fills  the  small  space  between  the  beam  and 
the  trunk.  This  quantity  may  be  reduced  almost 
to  nothing;  for  if  the  inside  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
outside  of  the  beam,  be  made  tapering,  the  beam 
may  be  let  down  till  they  exactly  fit;  and  as  this 
may  be  done  in  square  work,  a  good  workman  may 
make  it  exceedingly  accurate.  But,  in  this  case, 
the  lower  half  of  the  beam,  and  trunk,  must  not 
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taper;  and  this  part  of  the  trunk  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient width  round  the  beam,  to  allow  free  passage 
into  the  rising-pipe;  or  which  is  better,  the  rising- 
pipe  must  branch  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk. 
A  discharge  may  be  made  from  the  cistern  F,  so 
that  as  little  water  as  possible  may  descend  along 
the  trunk,  wh^n  the  piston  is  raised. 

The  requisites  of  a  valve  are,  that  it  be  tight, 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  great  pres- 
sures to  which  it  is  exposed;  that  it  afford  a  free 
passage  to  the  water;  and  that  it  do  not  allow 
much  to  go  back  whilst  it  is  shutting.  The  clack- 
valve  is  of  all  others  the  most  obvious  and  common. 
It  consists  merely  of  a  leather  flap  covering  the 
aperture,  and  having  a  piece  of  metal  on  the 
upper  side,  both  to  strengthen  and  to  make  it 
heavier,  that  it  may  shut  of  itself.  Sometimes  the 
hinge  is  of  metal.  The  hinge  being  liable  to  be 
worn  by  such  incessant  motion,  and  as  it  is  trouble^ 
some,  especially  in  deep  mines,  and  under  water, 
to  undo  the  joint  of  the  pump,  in  order  to  put  in  ^ 
new  valvei  it  is  frequently  annexed  to  a  box  like  a 
piston,  made  a  little  conical  on  the  outside,  and 
dropped  into  a  conical  seat  made  for  it  in  the  pipe, 
where  it  sticks  fast;  and  to  draw  it  up  again,  there 
is  a  handle  like  that  of  a  basket^  fixed  to  it,  which 
can  be  laid  hold  of  by  a  long  grappling-iron.  The 
only  defect  of  this  valve  is,  that  by  opening  very 
wide,  when  pushed  up  by  the  stream  of  water, 
it  allows  a  good  deal  to  go  back  during  its  shutting 
again. 

The  butterfly'Valve  is  free  from  most  of  these  in- 
conveniences, and  seems  to  be  the  most  perfect  of 
the  clack-valves.  It  consists  of  two  semicircular 
flapsi,  revolving  round  their  diameters,  which  are 
fixpd  to  a  foar  pl^l^f  d  acrpss  the  opting  thrpujgh 
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the  piston.  Some  engineers  make  their  great 
valves  of  a  pyramidal  form,  consisting  of  four 
clacks,  whose  hinges  are  in  the  circumference  of 
the  water-way,  and  which  meet  with  their  points 
in  the  middle,  and  are  supported  by  four  ribs, 
which  rise  up  from  the  sides,  and  unite  in  the 
middle.  This  is  a  most  excellent  form,  affording 
a  more  spacious  water-way,  and  shutting  very 
readily. 

There  is  another  form  of  a  valve,  called  the 
button^  or  tail-valve.  It  consists  of  a  plate  of  metal 
.  turned  conical  on  the  edge,  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the 
conical  cavity  of  its  box.  A  tail  projects  from  the 
under  side,  which  passes  through  a  cross  bar  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  has  a  little  knob  at  the 
end,  to  hinder  the  valve  from  rising  too  high. 
This  valve,  when  nic^y  made,  is  unexceptionable. 
It  has  great  strength,  and  is  therefore  proper  for 
zH  severe  strains;  and  it  may  be  made  perfectly 
tight  by  grinding.  Accordingly,  it  is  used  in  all 
cases  where  tightness  is  of  indispensable  conse* 
quence.  It  is  most  durable,  and  the  only  kind 
that  will  do  for  passages  where  steam  or  hot  water 
is  to  pass  through. 

A  pump  intended  to  raise  water  to  any  height 
whatever,  will  always  work  as  easy,  and  require 
no  greater  power  to  give  motion  to  the  bucket,  if 
both  the  valves  be  placed  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe,  than  if  they  were  fixed  33  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  playing  of  tlie  piston  thus  low  in  the  pipe 
will,  besides,  prevent  an  inconvenience  which 
might  happen  w^e  it  placed  above,  viz.  in  case  of 
a  leak  beneath  the  bucket,  which,  in  a  great  length 
pf  pipe,  may  very  easily  happen  j  the  outward  air 
getting  through,  would  hinder  tiie  necessary  rare^ 
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faction  of  the  air  in  the  barrel  on  moving  the 
piston  :  and  consequently  the  pump  might  fail  in 
its  operation.  This  can  only  effectually  be  pre- 
vented, by  placing  the  pump- work  in  or  near  the 
water  j  in  which  case,  should  any  leak  happen 
upward,  it  will  only  occasion  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  water,  without  any  other  inconvenience.  And 
the  leather  valves,  being  kept  under  water,  will 
always  be  found  supple,  pliant,  and  in  condition 
to  perform  their  office. 

Placing  the  pump- work  (that  is,  the  valve  and 
piston)  pretty  low  and  near  together,  will  also  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able,  in  all 
cases,  to  fetch  up  water  from  the  spring  by  the 
ordinary  pump,  when  of  an  equal  bore,  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  the  stroke ;  which,  therefore, 
cannot  rarefy  the  air  sufficiently  to  bring  the  water 
up  to  the  piston  from  the  lower  valve.  For  in- 
stance :  take  a  smooth  barrelled-pump,  21  feet 
long,  having  its  piston  fetching,  suppose  a  foot- 
stroke,  placed  above,  and  the  clack  or  fixed  valve 
at  the  other  end  below.  By  the  playing  of  the 
piston,  admit  it  possible  for  water  to  rise  11  feet; 
or  if  you  will,  let  water  be  poured  on  the  clack,  to 
the  height  of  11  feet,  and  refit  the  piston,  there 
will  remain  still  9  feet  of  air  between  it  and  the 
water,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  rarefied  by  a 
foot-stroke  to  open  the  clack,  or  fetch  up  more 
water ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  air  can  only  be  rare- 
fied in  the  proportion  of  9  to  10;  whereas,  to 
make  a  bare  equilibrium  with  the  atmosphere,  it 
ought  to  be  as  9  to  ISi :  since,  as  22  or  the  com- 
plement of  11,  to  3^  feet  of  water,  the  weight  of 
the  whole  atmosphere,  so  is  the  interval  spoken  of, 
9  to  18-k :  to  complete  which,  the  stroke  ought  to 
be  at  least  4*  feet  long. 
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However,  by  fiUing  the  whole  void  between  the 
piston  and  the  clack  at  first  with  water,  this  last 
objection  might  be  removed. 

In  some  cases,  the  pump  cannot  be  placed  con- 
veniently perpendicular  to  the  well :  for  example, 
being  to  raise  water  out  of  the  well  at  A,  by  means 
of  a  pump  at  B  (Fig.  11.),  the  best  way  will  be  to 
carry  the  barrel  as  low  as  the  spring  is,  communi- 
cating therewith  by  means  of  the  pipe  at  C.  The 
bucket  then  playing  in  the  barrel  B  C,  "will  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  well  were  made  perpen- 
dicular to  the  pump;  because  the  water,  by  its 
proper  weight,  will  always  replenish  B  C. 

And  if  it  should  happen,  from  some  considerable 
impediment,  that  the  barrel  cannot  get  down  to 
the  well  directly,  it  may  be  led  about  any  other 
AVay  for  sake  of  convenience.  And  then  making 
the  pipe  of  conveyance  E,  less  in  diameter  than 
the  barrel,  it  will  sooner  be  exhausted  of  air,  by 
cno^ing  the  piston  ;  and  the  water  will  follow  very 
Ijriskly,  as  by  the  leaden  pump  at  B. 

•  It  will,  however,  always  be  more  easy  to  draw 
water  with  pipes  that  are  large,  and  of  an  equal 
bore  throughout,  because  the  water  will  have  a  less 
velocity  in  them,  and  the  friction  will  be  in  pro- 
portion less.  Upon  this  account,  the  common 
pumps  made  by  plumbiers  frequently  do  not  work 
easy,  because,  by  making  the  pipe  that  brings  up 
water  from  the  spring  much  less  than  the  bqcket, 
they,  as  it  were,  wire-^draw  the  water  raised* 

Archimedes'  screw,  (Plate  9.  fig.  12.)  deserves 
consideration,  not  only  for  its  antiquity,  but  its 
usefulness  in  raising  water.  It  consists  of  a  long 
cylinder,  with  a  hollow  pipe-tube,  or  groove,  coiled 
about  it,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  It  is  placed 
in  a  position  oblique  to  the  horizon,  with  the  lower 
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end  in  Uie  water,  the  other  beii^  supported  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  winch  I,  by  which  the  screw  and 
cylinder  are  turned  round.  As  soon  as  the  screw 
is  immersed  in  water,  it  immediately  rises  therein 
by  the  orifice  C,  to  the  level  o£  the  surface  of  the 
water  E  ;  and  if  the  point  of  the  helix,  or  ^iral, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  coincident 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  happen  not  to  be  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  cylinder,  the  water  will,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  screw,  move  on  in  the  hdix, 
until  it  come  to  the  pmnt  which  is  on  the  under 
side,  and  coincident  with  the  watery  surface : 
when  it  is  arrived  at  that  point,  which  suppose  at 
O,  it  cannot  afterwards  possess  any  other  part  of 
the  spiral,  than  that  which  is  upon  the  lowest  part 
of  the  cylinder  j  for  it  cannot  move  from  O  to^ 
wards  H,  because  H  is  situated  higher;  and  since 
this  will  ever  be  the  case,  after  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  helix  has  attained  the  point  E,  it  is 
plain,  that  it  must  always  be  on  the  under  side  of 
the  cylinder.  But  since  the  cylinder  is  in  motion, 
every  part  of  the  spiraJ-screw,  from  E  to  F,  will  by 
4^rees  succeed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder: 
the  water,  therefore,  in  the  helix,  must  succeed  to 
every  part  thereof^  from  E  to  F,  as  it  comes  on  the 
lower  side ;  that  is,  it  must  ascend  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  through  all  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  until  it  come  to  the  orifice  at  top,  where  it 
will  run  out,  as  having  nothing  farther  to  sup- 
port it. 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

When  water  is  made  to  boil  by  being  heated  to 
212%  it  is  converted  into  an  elastic  vfipour,  called 
steam.    This  is  familiarly  known,  by  observing  a 
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tea-kettl^  that  boUs.  Steam  itself  is  transparent, 
and  consequently  invisible,  and  it  is  only  by  being 
condensed  again  into  water,  that  it  assumes  the 
misty  form  by  which  we  see  it.  The  steam  from 
the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  is  transparent  and  invi- 
siWe  just  as  it  issues,  and  does  not  become  visibly 
till  at  a  small  distance  from  the  aperture ;  it  being 
soon  condensed  by  the  atmosphere. 

Stesm  at  the  temperature  of  212**  is  a  perma- 
nent vapour,  possessed  of  great  elasticity,  and 
capable  of  exerting  a  prodigious  force  when  con- 
fined in  close  vessels.  It  can  also  be  heated  to  a 
much  higher  temperature,  by  which  its  elasticity 
and  power  is  still  farther  encreased ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  temperature  is  the  exact  measure  of  its 
elasticity. 

If  steam  b6  thrown  into  a  vessel  already  full  of 
air,  it  will  drive  out  the  air  snd  occupy  its  place  : 
if  then,  by  the  application  of  cold,  the  steam 
within  the  vessel  be  condensed  into -water,  a 
vacuum  will  be  produced  in  the  vessel,  since  the' 
space  occupied  by  the  condensed  water  is  ex- 
tremely small  compared  to  that  which  was  filled 
by  the  steam. 

The  steam-engine  is  one  of  tlie  noblest  monu- 
ments of  human  ingenuity.  It  was  originally  in- 
vented by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  This  nobleman  published,  in  1663, 
a  small  book  called  "  A  Century  qflmventipnSf** 
describing  a  hundred  discoveries  or  contrivances 
of  his  own;  but  the  descriptions  of  many  of  them 
are  so  obscure,  that  they  are  altogether  ynintel- 
ligible. 

Among  them  is  an  account  of  his  invention  of 
rising  water  by  the  force  of  steam,  which,  now 
that  we  are  possessed  of  the  engine,  appears  to 
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agree  very  well  with  its  construction.  But  as  there 
is  no  plate  to  accompany  his  description,  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  particular  mode  in 
which  he  applied,  the  power  of  steam.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement ;  and  this  useful  discovery  was 
long  neglected. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  captain  Savary, 
a  person  of  great  ingenuity,  having  probably  seen 
the  account  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  inven- 
tion, was  convinced  of  its  practicability,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  machine  of  this  kind. 
He  obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention,  and  erected 
several  steam-engines  which  he  described  in  a  book 
entitled  "  The  Miner^s  Friehdy^  published  in 
1696. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  his  machine, 
as  improved  by  himself: 

a  (Plate  10.  fig.  1.)  is  a  strong  boiler  for  water, 
built  in  a  furnace.  From  the  top  of  this  boiler 
there  proceeds  a  pipe,  ft,  which  conveys  the 
steam  into  another  strong  vessel,  r,  called  the  re^^ 
ceiver.  This  pipe  has  a  cock  at  c,  called  the  steam- 
cock.  In  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is  a  pipe  S^ 
which  communicates  with  the  rising-pipe  H  n  Ar, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  well 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised*  Immediately 
below  the  place  where  the  pipe  S  enters  the  rising- 
pipe,  there  is  a  valve,  w,  opening  upwards.  A 
similar  valve  is  also  placed  at  i,  above  the  pipe  S. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  pipe  e,  which  branching  off  from 
the  rising-pipe,  enters  the  top  of  the  receiver. 
This  pipe  has  also  a  cock,  rf,  called  the  iiyection- 
eock.  The  mouth  of  the  pipe  e  has  on  the  end  f 
a  nozzle,  pierced  full  of  holes,  pointing  from  a 
centre  in  every  direction.     The  keys  of  the  two 
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eoeks  c  ^nd  d^  are  united  by  the  handle  h  called 
lA\e  regulator.  . 

Th6  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows.  Let  the 
regulator  be  «o  placed,  that  the  steam-cock  c  be 
open  and  the  injection-cock  d  shut:  put  water 
into  the  boiler  a^  and  make  it  boil.  The  steam 
from  it  will  enter  the  pipe  b^  and  fill  the  receiver, 
first  driving  out  the  air  which  it  before  contained ; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  will  be  at  first 
condensed  by  the  cold  sides  of  the  reqeiver,  but  it 
being  at  length  warmed,  the  steam  will  proceed 
into  the  rising-pipe,  lifting  up  the  valve  i.  Whwi 
this  is  perceived  to  be  the  case,  by  the  ri^ng-pipe 
feeling  warm,  and  hearing  the  valve  i  rattle,  the 
communication  is  now  to  be  cut  off  from  the  boiler^ 
by  shutting  the  steam^ock  c,  the  injection-cock  d 
being  also  shut.  The  receiver  now  gradually  cools^ 
and  the  steam  included  in  it  condenses  into  water. 
When  this  is  the  case,  as  the  air  was  at  first  driven 
out  by  the  steam,  and  cannot  return  agsun,  all  the 
cocks  being  shut,  a  vacuum  is  fcmped  in  the  re- 
ceiver ;  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  counter- 
balance the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
acting  upon  the.  water  in  the  well,  forces  it  up  the 
rising-pipe,  and  fills  the  receiver.  The  steam-cock 
is  now  opened;  and  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
rushing  in  with  great  violence,  presses  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  forcing  it 
through  the  pipe  ^,  into  the  rising-pipe,  causes  it 
to  shut  the  valve  w,  and  open  the  other  valve  i  / 
and  provided  the  steam  be  sufficiently  strong,  will 
force  it  up  the  rising-pipe  to  the  top  A:,  where  it  is 
delivered*  The  cock  c  is  kept  open  until  all  the 
water  be  driven  out  of  the  receiver,  and  it  is  again 
filled  with  steam.  The  regulator  is  now  applied, 
which  shuts  the  steam-cock,  whilst  at  the  same 
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lime  it  opens  the  inj^ction-cpck*  Tlie  rtsimg-p^ 
being  still  full  of  water,  a  stream  <rf  cc3d  watw 
prckieeds  through  the  pipe  ^/ gtnd  fitters  tfee  re- 
ceivet  in  a  shower.  This  in^antly  c^d^tises  tb^ 
stei^  in  the  receiver,  and  prodiices  a  vacmim  iafip 
before ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  water  froi^ 
the  well  fe  again  forced  up  by  the  external  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  arid  the  iNeceirer  is  again 
filled  with  water.  The  regulat^  iS  then  tarti'ed> 
which  shuts  the  injection-cock  and  opens  di^ 
steam-cock,  permitting  the  steam  from  the  boikv 
to  press  upon  the  water,,  and  again  force  it  up  the 
rising-pipe.  This  operation  of  iaiing  the  receiver 
with  water  by  means  of  a  vacuum  prodtided  in  It^ 
and  forcing  it  up  the  rising-pipe  by  die  pressure 
of  the  steam  from  the  bdiler,  is  constantly  re- 
peated, by  merely  tutnttig  the  regulator,  vl^hich 
shute  and  opens  the  steam-cocks  and  injection- 
cocks  alternately. 

.  This  construction  of  this  steam-engine  is  ek* 
tremely  simple,  and  it  might,  peiiiaps,  be  Mcccfss' 
fully  applied  ibr  some  purposes.  But  it  has  several 
defects.  The  action  of  the  direct  steam  on  any 
definite  surface,  a.s,  for  example,  a  square  inch,^  t» 
accurately  equal  to  the  re-action  of  the  water 
which  is  forced  up  j  consequently,  Savary*«  engine 
will  require  steanii  more  elastic  than  the  air^cf  the 
atmosphere,  in  every  case  except  where  the  water 
is  raised  no  higher  than  it  can  be  by  the  vacuum 
that  is  produced,  and  the  pressure  of  ^;he  atmow 
sphere.  When  the  water  is  forced  up^  through  the 
rising.p^,  every  square  inch  <^  the  boiler  must 
sustain  a  pressure  equal  to  a  column  of  water  aa 
inch  square,  and  of  the  lieight  of  the  pipe  above 
the  boiler.  This,  therefore,  requires  very  strong 
vessels,  jmd  several  accidents  happened  by  their 
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bursting,  when  the  safety  valve  was  loaded  tod' 
much. 

But  the  greatest  defect  of  this  machine  is  the 
great  waste  p£  steam,  and,  consequently,  of  fuel. 
For  when  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  top  of  the 
ccld  water  in  the  recdver,  it  is  .condensed  with 
great  rapi(Mty ;  and  the  water  does  not  begin  to 
3deld  to  its  pressure,  until  its  surface  be  so  hot  as 
not  to  condense  anymore  steam:  it  then  descends, 
but,  as  thus,  a  new  part  of  the  side  of  the  receiver 
is  exposed  to  the  steam,  more  is  condensed,  so  that 
a  condensation  of  the  steam  is  going  on  all  the 
while  the  water  is  descending.  This  is  repeated 
at  every  stroke,  as  the  receiver  is  cooled  every 
time  it  is  filled  with  water. 

Mr.  Savary  succeeded  in  raising  water  to  small 
heights,  and  erected  fleverd  engines  in  difiereirt 
parts  of  England ;  but  he  failed  in  deep  mines. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  these 
defects,  but  hitherto  without  much  success. 

At  a  time  when  almost  all  the  most  valual^ 
mines  in  England  were  coming  to  a  stand,  for  want 
of  more  powerful  or  cheaper  machines  than  were 
then  known,  Newcomen  and  Cauly  conceived  the 
project  of  applying  a  piston  with  a  lever  and  other 
machinery.  They  joined  with  Savary,  in  procur- 
ing a  patent  for  it  in  1705,  and  executed  many 
engines  which  were  of  vast  utility  to  the  mining 
concerns,  occasioning  the  continuance  of  mine^ 
that  must  have  been  neglected,  and  the  opening  of 
newones. 

Fig.  t.  exhibits  a  section  of  Newccwnen^s  engine: 
a  is  the  boiler  built  in  brick-work.  In  the  top  ot* 
the  boiler  is  a  steam-pipe,  c,  communicating  with 
the  cylinder^,  which  is  of  metal,  and  is  bored  very 
truly.     The  lower  aperture  of  this  pipe  is  rfwit  hy^^ 
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the  plate  n,  which  is  ground  very  flat,  so  as  to 
apply  accurately  to  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  orifice.  This  plate  is  called  the  regulator,  or 
steam-cock,  and  it  turns  horizontally  round  an 
axis,  0,  which  passes  through  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  is  fitted  by  grinding  to  the  socket,  so  as  to  be 
steam-tight.  It  is  opened  and  shut  by  a  handle 
fixed  to  its  axis.  ; 

In  the  cylinder  b  is  a  solid  piston,  p,  well  fitted 
into  it,  and  made  air-tight  by  a  packing  of  leather 
or  soft  rope,  well  filled  with  tallow ;  and  for  greater 
security,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  kept  above 
the  piston. 

The  piston-rod  d  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  arched  head 
e  of  the  great  lever,  or  working-beam^  e  f  g,  which 
turns  on  the  gudgeon^  There  is  a  similar  arched 
head^,  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  to  the  upper 
extrepiity  of  which  is  fixed  a  chain,  carrying  the 
pump-rod  A,  which  raises  the  water  from  the 
mine.  , 

The  load  on  this  end  of  the  beam  is  made  to 
exceed  considerably  the  weight  of  the  piston  at 
the  other  extremity. 

At  a  small  height  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
is  a  cistern  called  the  ivjection-cistemy  u  From 
this  descends  tbe  ityection-pipey  Ar,  which  enters 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  terminates  in  a 
nozzle  pierced  with  holes.  This  pipe  has  a  cock, 
/,  called  the  iryection-cock. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder,  a  little 
above  its  bottom,  there  is  a  lateral  pipe,  w,.  turning 
upwards  at  the  extremity,  and  there. covered  by  a 
clack-valve,  called  the  snifiing-val'&e,  which  has  a 
little  dish  round  it,  to  hpld  water  for  keeping  it 
air-tight.  .    ^  ., 
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From  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  a  pipe  g  pro- 
ceeds, of  which  the  lower  end  is  turned  upwards, 
and  is  covered  Math  a  valve  r.     This  part  is  im 
mersedin  a  cistern  of  water,  called  the  hot- we  II 
and  the  pipe  itself  is  called  the  eduction^pipe.  $ 

The  boiler  is  furnished  with  a  safety-valve, 
called  the  puppet-clack^  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Savary's  engine.  This  valve  is  generally  loaded 
with  one  or  two  pounds  in  the  square  inch,  so  that 
it  allows  the  steam  to  escape  when  its  elasticity  is 
one-tenth  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
All  risk  of  bursting  the  boiler  is  thus  avoided,  the 
pressure  outwards  being  very  moderate. 

When  the  cistern  for  the  injection-water,  i,  can- 
not be  supplied  by  pipes  from  some  more  elevated 
source,  water  is  raised  by  the  machine  itself.  A 
small  lifting-pump,  s,  is  worked  by  a  rod,  r,  sus- 
pended from  a  small  arch  upon  the  great  beam ; 
this  forces  water  through  the  pipe  /  into  the  injec- 
tion-cistern. 

.    The  parts  of  the  engine  being  now  described, 
the  operation  is  as  follows  : 

Suppose  the  piston  and  lever  in  the  position  re- 
presented in  the  plate,  and  the  water  in  thfe  boiler 
in  a  state  of  ebullition,  the  steam  and  injection- 
c6cks  being  shut.  Having  opened  the  steam-cock, 
71,  the  steam  from  the  boiler  will  immediately  rush 
in,  and  flying  all  over  the  cylinder,  will  mix  with 
the  air. 

Much  of  it  will  be  condensed  by  the  cold  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  arid  piston,  and  the  water 
produced  from  it  will  trickle  down  the  sides,  and 
run  off  by  the  eduction-pipe.  This  condensation 
and  wslste  of  steam  will  go  on  until  the  whole 
cylinder  and  piston  be  made  as  hot  as  boiling 
water. 
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When  this  happens,  the  steam  will  begin  to  Issue 
tlirough  the  snifting-valve,  slowly  at  first^  and 
cloudy,  being  mixed  with  much  air  j  but,  by  de- 
grees, it  will  become  more  transparent,  having 
carried  off  the  greatest  part  of  .the  air  which  filled 
the  cylinder. 

When  the  attendant  perceives  that  the  blast  at 
the  snifting-valve  is  strong  and  steady,  and  the 
boiler  is  supplied  with  steam  of  a  proper  strength, 
appearing  by  the  renewal  of  its  discharge  at  the 
s^ety-valve,  which  had  stopped  while  the  cylinder 
was  filling,  he  shuts  the  steam-cock,  n,  and  opttis 
the  injection-cock,  /•  The  pressure  q£  water  in 
the  injection-pipe  forces  some  out  into  the  cylin- 
der,  which  condenses  the  steam  and  forms  a  ptrtial 
vacuum,, as  explained  above. 

The  upper  side  of  the  piston  is  now  expo^d  to 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  not 
being  counterbalanced  on  the  under  side,  will  act 
with  its  whole  force  on  the  piston,  and,  provided 
there  be  not  too  much  weight  on  the  other  end, 
will  raise  it,  the  piston  going  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder. 

When  the  piston  has  gone  down  as  low  as 
necessary,  the  injection-cock  is  shut,  and  the  steam- 
cock  opened*  The  steam,  which  has  been  accib- 
Ululating  above  the  water  in  the  boiler^  during  the 
time  of  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  is  now 
issuing  through  the  puppet-clack,  as  soon  as  the 
steam-cock  is  opened,  rushes  violently  into  the 
cylinder,  having  a  greater  elasticity  than  that  of 
the  air*  It,  therefore,  immediately  Wows  q>en  the 
snifting-valve,  through  which  it  driv^  out  tlie  air 
that  had  been  disengaged  from  the  injecti^i- water* 
,  At  the  same  time,  the  water  which  had  b^m  m» 
jected  before,  together  with  the  condensed  stMSH 
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lif^  th^  y^lv^  r^  4o^  ii^  the  hot-w^lL 

3;  th9  94iMs»oit  of  t^  9team  im4er  the  piatott, 
tb0.  pfegswe  of  the  ^^opjpiiere  oa  the  top  is^couor 
t«d>9l«»^»  md  the  pu^on  i^  free  to  move  up- 
wards or  dowQwardsk 

]B(ut  the  othw  eqd  of  the  beam  beii^  hroad^*  so 
^  tft  he  \»2m»r  thm  the  pi«rfx>n»  now  raises  it  to 
the  tcqi^  of  the  cylinder^  whence  it  is  again  forced 
4«¥fRwa^  by  the  ftem«e  of  tl^  ^mpfi^>h!er%  9^ 
aooQ  «s  ^  vacuum  is  foroied  under  it  by  the  ad- 
J9IS»QQ  oi  theipjeptw«rwater*.  In  thi9  loainer  the 
i;f|K9ittioq  is  repeated  f  the  pisttw,  being  £]M:oed 
Anrn  by  tile  weight  of  the  a«mo9ph€i?e»  tme^  the 
pther  mi  of  the  h^»u  with  wbttever  ia  attai;^hed 
^  it :  a«dt  m  the  other  hitndf  when  the  preswre 
i^  th^  ^tUHMphere  »  pounter belanc^  by  the  9te%m 
•Wider  thq  {»i^9ii>  tb^  9up^or  w^^ht  of  the  pump- 
imd  pf  the  beam  }mo^  the  pi«ton  up  agpii. 

Sbvaiy's  )r«s  an  engioe  that  raided  water  by  the 
pressure  of  steam ;  but  Newcomen'3  raij|0$  w-9ter 
entirely  by  the  pFe9sure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
^  8t(^m  19  empby^  merely  as  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  produpin^  a  vacuum,  into  which  the 
jltmifi^ierii^l  pte^wr^  may  impel  the  JSr^t  rmver 
«f  hiim%chip^* 

Hence.the  great  ^periority  of  this  latter  engine^ 
We  have  no  need  of  steam  of  very  great  elas^ity; 
41)4  ^  ,0|>erat^  by  meaps  of  very  moderate  h^ts, 
jmd>.<s(4«sequeiitly»with  much  smaller  quantity  of 
fmh  Thete  are  no  bounds  to  the  power  of  this 
flfiachji«$  i  however  deep  a  mine  may  be,  a  cylinder 
may  he  im^i  of  such  diu^^Q^ious,  that  the  pressure 
flf  the  air  njay  exceed  the  we^ht  of  the  column  <^ 
Wat^r  t,o  he  raited.  The  form  of  this  machine  also 
Headers  it  applicable  to  almost  every  mechanicai 
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purpose ;  because  a  skil^l  engineer  can  readily 
find  a  method  of  converting  the  reciprocating  mo^ 
.tion  of  the  working-beam,  into  a  motion  of  any 
kind  which  may  suit.his  purpose.  Savary's  engine 
could  not  admit  of  such  a  general  application,  and 
seems  almost  restricted  to  raising  water. 

Inventions  improve  by  degrees.  The  most 
exact  and  unremitting  attention  was  at  first  re^ 
quired  to  open  and  shut  the  cocks  precisely  at 
the  proper  time;  for  neglect  might  be  ruinous 
to  the  machine^  by  the  confined  steam  beating 
out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  or  allowing  the 
{MBton  to  be  wholly  drawn  out  of  it.  Stops 
were  contrived  to  prev^it  these  accidents ;  then 
^strings  were  used  to  connect  the  handles  of 
the  cocks  with  the  beam,  so  that  they  should 
be  turned  whenever  it  was  in  certain  posi- 
tions. These  were  gradually  changed,  and  im^ 
proved  into  detents  and  catches  of  different  shapes; 
at  last,  Mr.  Beighton  simplified  the  whole  of  these 
subordinate  movements. 

About  1762,  the  late  Mr.  Watt  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  this  machine,  which  he  has  since 
brought  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection. 

But  before  we  explain  Mr.  Watt's  improvements, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  short  account  of  the  im- 
perfections  of  the  old  steam-engines,  and  their 
causes. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any  equi- 
valent resistance,  prevents  the  production  of  steam» 
until  the  water  be  heated  to  212  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer ;  but  when  that  pressure  is 
removed,  or  the  water  be  placed  in  a  vessel  ex- 
hausted of  air,  steam  is  produced  from  it  when  it 
is  colder  than  the  human  blood.  On  the  contrary, 
if  water  be  pressed  upon  by  air  or  steam,  which 
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are  more  compressed  than  the  atmosphere^  a  degree 
•of-  heat  above .  212  degrees  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  steam. 

-  When  the  vacuum  is  produced  by  throwing  cold 
water  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the  steam,  tha^ 
water  becomes  hot ;  and,  being  in  a  vessel  partially 
exhausted,  it  produces  a  steam,  which  in  part  re- 
sbts  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
piston,  and  lessens  the  power  of  the  engine.  Ano- 
ther defect  is  the  destruction  of  steam,  which  un- 
avoidably happens  upon  attempting  to  fill  a  cold 
cylinder  with  it;  for  the  injection-water,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  condenses  the  steam,  not  only 
cools  the  cylinder,  but  remains  there  until  it  be 
forced  out  at  the  eduction-pipe  by  the  steam  wfaic^ 
is  let  in  to  fill  the  cylinder  for  the  next  strcke ; 
and  that  steam  will  be  condensed  into  water  as 
fast  as  it  enters,  until  all  the  parts  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  be  nearly  as  hot  as  itself. 

Watt  preserved  an  uniform  heat  in  the  cyliuder 
of  his  engines,  by  not  suffering  cold  water  to  touch 
it,  and  by  protecting  it  from  the  air  or  other  cold 
bodies,  by  a  surrounding  cs&e  filled  with  the  steam, 
or  with  hot  air  or  water,  and  by  coating  it  oyer 
with  substances  that  transmit  heat  slowly.  He 
4nade  his  vacuum  more  perfect,  by  condensing  the 
steam  in  a  separate  vessel,  called  the  condenser ; 
which  may  he  cooled  at  pleasure  without  cooling 
the  cylinder,  either  by  injection  of  cold  water,  or 
by  surrounding  the  x^ondenser  with  it ;  and  gene- 
rally by  both.  He  extracted  the  injection-water 
and  detached  air  from  the  cylinder  or  condenser, 
by  pumps  wliich  were  wrought  by  the  engine 
itself. 

4  As  the  inside  oi  the  cylinder  was,  in  the  old 
engine,  exposed  to  the  air. at  every  stroke  when 
the  piston  descended,  and  was  thus  considerably 
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cooled^  he  iJoclDsed  the  top  of  the  cylinder  hy 
n  metal  pJate  having  a  hole  in  it,  througii  which 
the  piston  rod  worked  in  a  collar  of  leathers  ;  a&d 
instead  of  employing  the  presaore  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  force  down  the  piston,  he  introduced  the 
Bteam  above  the  pistcm,  when  the  vacuum  is  formed 
underneath^  and  employed  it  to  produce  this  efleci: 
thus  making  the  direct  pressure  of  the.  steam  the 
moving  power^  as  in  the  priginal  consetructiiCiQ  of 
•the  engine* 

-  The  last  great  improvement  made  by  Mr,  Watt 
was  his  giving  an  impulse  to  the  piston  by  the 
«team  both  in  descending  and  ascending,  instead 
of  being  impelled,  as  in  the  old  engine^  during,  the 
descent  of  the  piston  only. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  one  of  Watt's 
engines  on  the  latest  construction. 

A  is  the  boiler,  which  is  generally  of  an  oblong 
form ;  and  the  flame,  after  striking  on  its  concave 
bottom*  circulates  round  the  sides,  and  sometimes 
returns  in  a  pipe  through  the  body  of  the  water, 
before  it  is  suffered  to  go  up  into  the  chimn^. 
In  his  engines,  there  are  commcmly  two  of  th^ 
boilers,  $p  that  one  of  them  may  work  while  the 
Mher  i^  repairing.  B  (Plate  11.  %•  1.),  is  the 
Bteam-pipe  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the  eyhn^ 
der  C,  whidi  is  cased,  and  closed  at  top  by  a  plate^ 
having  a  collar  of  leathers,  through  which  the 
ptstbn-rod  D  works,  a  apd  c  are  the  ^teaasb-valves, 
tiirough  which  the  steam  enters  into  the  eylinde^ : 
it  is  admitted  through  a^  when  it  is  to  press  the 
piston  downwards,  and  through  c  when  it  presses 
it  upwards,  b  b^  d  are  the  eduction-valves, 
through  which  the  steam  passes  from  the  cylkider 
into  the  condenser  ^,  which  is  a  separate  vessel, 
placed  in  a  cistern  ^f  cold  water,  and  which  iias  a 
J9t  of  cold  water  ccmtinually  playii^iipin  the  iu^^ 
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side  of  it.  /*is  the  ur-pump,  whiqh  extracts  the 
sir  and  water  from  the  condenser.  It  is  worked 
by  the  great  beam  or  lever,  and  the  water  brought 
by  it.from  the  condenser,  after  being  brought  into 
the  hot-well  g,  is  pumped  up  again  by  the  pump  k, 
and  is  brought  back  again  into  the  boiler  by  the 
pipe  i.  k  is  another  pump,  also  worked  by  the 
engine  itself,  which  supplies  the  cistern  in  which 
the  condenser  is  placed,  with  cold  water* 

In  the  (dd  engines,  where  the  woiking-stroke 
was  only  downwalrds,  the  piston-rod  was  attached 
to  the  beam  by  chains,  which  bent  round  an  arch 
on  the  end  of  the  beam,  in  order  to  make  the 
piston^^od  move  always  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  plate  of  Newcomen's 
engine.  But  in  Mr.  Watt's  engines, :  where  the 
working-stroke  is  doubled,  that  is,  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  chains  could  not  answer  this  pur<- 
pose,  as,  when  the  piston  was  forced  upwards,  they 
would  slacken,  and  wojild  not  commimicate  the 
motion  to  the  beam.  It  was  necessary,  therefore^ 
that  the  piston-rod  should  be  fastened  to  the  beam 
by  inflexible  bars;  but  that  the  stroke  might  be 
perpendicular,  aparticular  contrivance  wasinvented 
by  Mr.  Watt,  which  is  exhibited  in  Plate  11.,  and 
which  answers  the  intended  purpose  admirably^ 
It  is  usually  called  the  parallel-joint;  and  its  nature 
and  construction  will  be  easily  understood  from 
the  flgure.  In  order  to  make  the  engine  ^itsdif 
open  and  shut  the  steam  and  eduction-valves,  long 
levers  are  attached  to  them,  which  are  moved  by 
the  piston-rod  of  the  air-pump  E  F.  This  part  <rf* 
the  iq>pOTatus  is  called  the  working-geer,  and  is  so 
f^ntiived,  that  the  valves  may  be  worked  either 
by  hand  of  by  the  perpendicular  rod.  By  shutting 
tiiese  valves,  the  engine  may  be  stq>ped  in  an 
instant. 
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•'  In  order  to  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  to 
a;ny  machinery  by  the  motion  of  the  beam  of  the 
steam-engine,  Mr.  Watt  made  use  of  a  very  large 
fly-wheel,  G;  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a  small  con- 
-centric-toothed  wheel,  H.  A  similar  toothed- 
wheel,  I,  is  fastened  by  straps  to  a  rod  coming 
from  the  end  of  the  beam,  so  that  it  cannot  turn 
round  on  its  axis,  but  must  rise  and  fall  with  the 
motion  of  the  great  beam. 

A  bar  of  iron  connects  the  centres  of  these  two 
small-toothed  wheels,  so  that  they  cannot  quit  each 
other.  When,  therefore,  the  beam  raises  the 
wheel  I,  it  must  move  round  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  H,  and  turn  it  together  with  the  fly: 
and  it  will  be  evident,  upon  consideration,  that  the 
fly,  driven  in  this  manner,  will  make  two  revo- 
lutions for  every  one  of  the  wheel  I.  This  mode 
of  moving  the  fly  is  preferable  to  a  crank,  as  it 
goes  with  twice  the  velocity :  it  is  called  the 
sun  and  planeUwheelj  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
motion  to  that  of  those  luminaries. 

The  valves  of  this  steam-engine  are  dX\  puppet- 
valves,  Bs  these  are  found  least  liable  to  be  out  of 
order. 

The  mode  of  operation  in  Mr.  Watt's  engine  is 
as  follows: 

'  Suppose  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  in 
the  situation  represented  in  the  plate,  and  the 
lowfef  part  of  the  cylinder  filled  with  steam.  By 
means  of  the  handle  E,  open  the  steam-valve  a, 
and  the  6duction-valve  rf,  the  levers  of  which  are 
connected  together;  there  being  now  a  communi- 
cation between  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser, 
the  steam  instantly  rushes  into  the  condenser, 
leaving  the  cylinder  empty,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  enteriiigby  the 
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steam-valire  a,  presses  upon  the  piston,  and  forces 
iit  down.  As  soon  as  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  the  steam-valve  c,  and  the  eduction-valve 
b,  are  opened,  whilst  the  valves  a  and  d  are  shut; 
the  steam,  therefore,  immediately  rushes  through 
the  eduction-valve  b  into  the  condenser,  whilst  tlie 
piston  is  forced  up  again  by  the  steam,  which  is 
now  admitted  by  the  steam-valve  c. 

Fig.  2,  which  is  a  section  of  the  steam-pipes, 
taken  at  right  angles  to  that  in  Fig.  1,  shows  this 
more  distinctly ;  s  is  the  pipe  which  conveys  the 
steam  from  the  boUer;  a  and  c  are  the  steam- 
valves,  and  b  and  d  the  eduction-valves.  By  . 
attending  to  the  operation  in  both  the  sections, 
the  reader  will  easily  understand  it.  It  appears  at 
first  a  little  confused,  by  there  seeming  to  be  only  one 
steam^'pipe  for  communicating  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  condenser;  but  the  difficulty  is  cleared  iq>, 
by  representing  both  the  pipes,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler,  re- 
presenting the  mode  of  supplying  it  with  water, 
and  the  safety-valve  and  cocks,  ^is  a  small  cis^ 
tern,  which  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  hot^ 
well,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1 ;  from  the  bottom  of 
this  cistern,  a  pipe  goes  down  almost  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  where  it  turns  up  a  little,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  steam  which  rises  from  the 
bottom.  From  the  side  of  this  cistern  is  supported 
a  small  lever,  to  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  a 
wire  that  carries  a  stone  which  hangs  in  the  wat^ 
of  the  boiler;  the  other  end  of  the  lever  sup- 
porting also  by  a  wire  a  valve  that  shuts  the  top  of 
the  pipe  that  goes  down  from  the  cistern.  Now, 
supposing  the  stone  just  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  balanced  by  a  weight  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  lever;  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  laws  of  hydro- 
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Statics,  already  explained,  a  certain  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  stone  will  be  supported  by  the  water, 
so  long  as  it  continues  immersed  in  it;  but  if  a 
part  of  the  water  evaporate  by  boiling,  a  pro- 
portional part  of  the  stone  will  be  above  the  water, 
consequently  the  iMone  will  bear  more  upon  the 
lever,  and  raise  the  weight  at  the  other  end;  but 
in  raising  that  wei^t,  it  also  opens  the  valve  m 
the  small  cktem,  and  admits  water  until  it  stand 
at  the  same  hdght  in  the  boiler  as  before^  and 
then  the  valve  and  the  stone  being  again  in 
equilibrio,  the  valve  remains  shut  until  a  new 
quantity  is  evaporated.  By  this  means  the  suppty 
of  water  b  very  gradual,  however,  and  ncrt  by  fits 
and  starts,  as  here  described  for  the  sake  of 
illustration. 

It  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a  much  better 
method  than  a  ball-*cock;  and  the  regular  sup- 
plying of  the  bcnler  with  water  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. As  a  check  upon  this,  and  to  know 
perfectly  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler^ 
there  are  two  cocks,  ^and  A,  otie  of  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  wh^i  at  its 
proper  height,  and  the  other  enters  a  little  bdow 
the  surface. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  water  be  at  the  just 
bdght,  and  you  open  gy  that  steam  will  issue;  and 
if  A  be  opened,  water  will  be  driven  out  by  the 
pressure  of  tiie  steam.  But  if  water  come  out 
from  g^  thpn  the  water  must  be  too  high  in  the 
boiler;  and  if  steam  issue  from  A,  then  the  water 
is  too  low.  By  this  means,  it  is  easy  to  know  at  all 
times  the  exact  heiglit  o€  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

i  is  a  safety-valve,  to  prevent  the  bursting  oi  the 
boiler  by  the  steam  growing  too  strong;  k  is  the 
pipe  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the  engine. 
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Fig.  ^.  is  Mr.  Ci9M;Wr^t%  steam-engiaey  tto 
coHiftruction  of  which  Evinces  much  ingemut^.  tf 
is  llhe  cyfinder,  which  is  supplied  with  steafa  from 
the  boiler  through  the  pipe  b;  c  is  the  p^gtM  im 
iSieact  of  going  up;  €?  is  the  pipe  that  conducts  the 
steam  into  the  <!<Hidenser  e^  wl^h  consists  of  twor 
cylinders^  one  within  the  othw,  leaving  a  smaQ 
i^ace  between  them,  into  which  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted; while  the  inner  cylindCT  is  filled  with  cold 
Water,  and  also  the  cisternal  cyhnder  surrounded 
by  the  same;  so  that,  by  this  means,  a  very  laige 
surface  6£  steam  is  exposed,  tboi^h  no  watcar  it 
sttifered  to  come  into  actual  contact  with  it. 

To  the  bottom  o£  the  piston,  ^  is  attached  a  rod» 
with  another  piston,  e,  working  in  the  pipe  4^ 
When  the  piston  e  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the* 
cylinder,  a  valve  which  is  in  the  pistcm,  is  opened- 
by  its  pressing  against  the  bottom,  and  c^ns^  a 
communication  with  the  condenser,  whilst  the 
spring  ^,  fixed  to  the  rod  of  the  piston,  shuts  the 
vaive  which  admits  the  steam  from  the  bofler.. 
The  steam,  therefore,  bdng  thus  condensed,  Fan^ 
into  the  lower  pipe^  The  piston  e  arrivmg  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  in  which  it  works  at  the 
same  time  with  c,  presses  upon  the  condensed- 
water,  shuts  the  valve  f^  and  forces  the  water  up 
the  pipe^,  into  the  box  h.  The  air  which  is  chs- 
^igaged  from  the  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  box^ 
and,  by  its  elasticity,  forces  the  water  through  tbe^ 
pipe  j,  which  carries  it  back  again  into  the  boiler, 
^^en  the  dr  accumulates  in  the  box  to  such  a 
de^e  as  to  depress  the  water,  the  ball-cock  falb 
with  it,  and  opens  a  valve  in  the  top  of  the  box,, 
which  sufiers  some  of  the  air  to  escape. 

When  all  the  steam  is  condensed,  the  motion  of 
the  fly  attached  to  the-  machine  brings  the  piston- 
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up  again,  its  valve  now  renmining  shut  by  its 
weight.  On  arriving  at  the  top,  it  presses  up  the 
steam  valve,  which  admits  the  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  force  it  down  as  before. 

/and  mare  two  cranks,  upon  whose  axes  are  two 
equal  wheels  working  in  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  converting  the  perpendicular  motion  of 
the  piston-rod  into  a  rotatory  motion,  for  working 
the  machinery  attached  to  it. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  engine  is  in 
the  construction  of  the  piston,  which  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  made  wholly  of  metal,  and  so  as,  by  nleans 
of  strings,  to  fit  the  cylinder  very  exactly.  This 
not  only  saves  the  expence  and  trouble  of  packing, 
which  must  frequently  be  renewed  in  all  other 
engines,  but  also^saves  a  great  deal  of  steam,  on 
account  of  the  more  accurate  fitting  of  the  piston. 
.As  it  is  evident  from  its  construction  that  the 
whole  of  the  steam  is  brought  back  again  into  the 
boiler,  it  affords  the  means  of  employing  alkohol 
instead  of  water,  and  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of 
fuel. 

This  machine  seems  to  be  peculiarly  applicable 
to  purposes  requiring  only  a  small  power,  as  it  is 
not  expensive,  and  occupies  little  room. 

The  draining  of  deep  mines  requiring  a  very 
great  power,  steam  heated  to  above  the  usual  tem- 
perature of  212o>  is  sometimes  employed  in  steam 
engines,  and  these  are  called  high  pressure  engines* 
Several  of  these  have  been  executed  in  Cornwall 
by  Woolf  and  Trevethick.  They  are  the  most 
powerful  of  this  class  of  engines  which  have  been 
constructed,  out  they  require  extraordinary  strength 
in  the  boilers,  and  great  care  with  the  safety 
valves,  a  neglect  of  which  has  occasioned  dreadful 
explosions. 
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&1  desKtSAag  the  e£fect8  jirodaced  by  wkemk 
engines,  tibe  motk  peiibrmed  by  a  horse  is  gcmenMy 
made  use  of  as  a  standard;  accordingly  we  say  an 
engine  of  10,  20,  SO,  &c.  horse  power.  A  steam 
engine  having  a  cylinder  of  19  inches  diameter, 
maJcing  25  strokes  of  4  feet  per  minute,  and  con- 
snming  3700  pounds  of  coals  per  day,  is  equivalent 
in  power  to  20  hoi^es.  A  cylinder  of  24  inches, 
making  22  strokes  of  5  feet,  and  burmag  5500 
pounds  of  coals,  is  equal  to  20  horses. 

STEAM  BOATS. 

Amoi^  the  nomeroas  a^licadons  of  atoani  ia 
that  of  propdling  vessels  1;^  it»  wxtfaout  the  4ttdx>f 
sails  or  oars. 

£tappeairs  that,  as  long  ago  as  17^  one  Jonsthaa 
Hulls,  of  London,  took  out  a  parent  for  ct  Method 
of  moving  vessels  on  the  water  by  machinery 
wotked  by  a  steam  engine.  But  although  several 
others  since  that  time  made  several  experiments 
with  steam  boats,  yet  Fulton  was  the  first  who  suc- 
ceeded in  applying  them  on  an  extensive  scale, 
which  he  did  upon  the  great  lakes  in  North 
America  about  1808.  In  1813,  the  steam  boat 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  upon  the 
river  Clyde. 

The  hull  of  the  steam  vessel  is  not  very  different 
in  form  from  that  of  a  ship  constructed  for  sails^ 
but  has  no  rigging  or  upper  works.  About  the 
middle  of  the  vessel  is  fixed  the  boiler  of  the  steam 
engine,  which  is  made  to  work  a  wheel  on  each 
side  of  the  vessel,  nearly  similar  to  the  wheel  of  an 
undershot  mill,  by  the  action  of  which  on  the  water 
the  vessel  is  moved.  The  smoke  from  the  boiler  fru*- 
nace  is  carried  off  by  an  iron  flue  of  considerable 
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height,  so  as  not  to  incommode  the  passengeov^ 
The  vessel  is  directed  in  the  usual  manner  by  a 
rudder. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the 
water  wheels,  or  paddles  that  drive  the  vessel,  in 
the  middle,  instead  of  being  on  the  sides,  by  which 
construction  the  steam  vessel  appears  double,  with 
the  wheels  between:  and  this  idea  promises  some 
advantages.  On  the  first  employment  of  the 
steam  engine  for  this  purpose,  several  accidents 
happened  from  the  bursting  of  the  boilers,  which 
were  of  cast  iron.  But  since  the  boilers  have  been 
made  of  wrought  iron,  this  danger  is  very  much 
Icissened;  and  it  would  appear  that  steam  vessels 
are  now  quite  as  safe  as  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance. The  chief  advantages  is  the  certainty 
of  the  conveyance,  as  they  do  not  depend  upon 
wind  or  tide. 
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When  an  elastic  body  is  struck,  its  parts  are  put 
into  a  tremulous  or  vibratory  motion,  which  is 
communicated  to  the  surrounding  air.  This  vi- 
bration  of  the  air,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
waves  in  water,  occasioned  by  a  stone  thrown  into 
it,  extends  to  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear, 
and  affects  the  nerves  with  the  sensation  called 
sound. 

Air  is  the  usual  vehicle  of  sound,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential;  the  vibration  of  a  solid  body 
being  capable  of  affecting  the  ear  without  the  in- 
ter\'^ention  of  air,  as  may  be  observed  by  striking  a 
poker  which  is  held  by  a  string  and  pressed  against 
the  ear.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  there  be 
some  substance  extending  from  the  sounding  body 
to  the  ear,  as  sound  cannot  be  conveyed  through  a 
vacuum.  Saussure  observed,  that  the  noise  of  a 
pistol  fired  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the 
air  is  highly  rarefied,  was  not  greater  than  the 
report  of  a  small  cannon  used  as  a  toy.  On  (he 
contrary,  the  noise  of  a  bell,  inclosed  in  a  receiver 
of  condensed  air,  is  louder  than  before  the  air  was 
condensed. 

As  sound,  is  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  bodies, 
the  most  elastic  are  the  most  sonorous:  for  example, 
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^ass,  as  may  be  perceived  in  drawing  a  wet  finger 
.   on  the  edge  of  a  drinking  glass. 

The  vibration  of  sonorous  bodies  may  be  easily 
seen  in  musical  strings. 

If  the  middle  of  a  string  which  is  fixed  at  both 
ends,  A  B,  (Plate  US.  fig.  6.)  be  drawn  to  one  side, 
as  to  C,  it  will,  when  let  loose,  vibrate  to  D,  and 
then  will  return  back  only  to  E,  having  lost  some- 
thing of  the  velocity  which  it  had  acquired  during 
the  first  vibration,  from  the  resistance  of  the  air 
and  friction :  it  will  next  move  back  to  E,  thus 
making  every  succeeding  vibration  less  than  the 
former  one,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  vibrate. 

The  difference  of  musical  tones  depends  on  the 
difiSsrent  number  of  vibrations  communicated  to 
the  air  in  a  given  time  by  the  tremots  of  the 
-^sounding  body;  the  quicker  the  succession  of 
vibrations,  the  acuter  is  the  tone;  and  the  slower 
the  vibrations,  the  graver  the  tone. 

The  vibrations  of  a  musical  chord  grow  less  and 
less  after  it  has  been  struck,  and  the  sound  con- 
sequently gradually  diminishes;  but  it  is  a  ciurious 
property,  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  vibrations, 
whether  great  or  small,  are  all  performed  in  the 
same  time.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  same  chord 
<always  gives  the  same  nbte. 

The  number  of  the  vibrations  given  in  ^  certain 
time  depends  upon  the  length,  size,  and  tension  of 
1^  strings.  Inis  is  very  well  illustiraited  in  the 
violin* 

The  harmony  or  concord  of  two  notes  i^  t>wiiig 
to  the  vibraticMis  of  the  air  occasioned  by  them 
arriving  at  the  ear  at  the  same  instant;  and  this 
may  be.  the  c^se,  although  their  yibiratidns  are 
di^^ent;  fi>r  one  may  give  two  vibrations,  while 
tte  otlier  performs  one  only;  this  is  the  concord 
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called  ao  octave.  If  one  giv^  two  whiJk  the  otl^er 
gives  three,  the  harmony  of  a  fifth  is  produceil. 
in  a  fourth  the  vibrations  are  as  three  to  four,  &c. 

All  sounds  arrive  at  tho  e^r  in  the  same  time 
frotn  sounding  bodies  equally  distwt,  and  sound 
travels  through  tibe  air  at  the  rate  of  1 130  feet  in  i^ 
second*  This  knowledge  of  the  vdocity  of  sound 
is  of  use  in  determining  the  distances  of  ships,  or 
other  objects:  for  instance,  if  a  ship  ftres  a  guoy 
the  motion  of  the  light  fn»n  the  issh  being  almost 
mstantaneoos,  the  sound  is  not  heard  till  sosae 
lime  after  the  Bash  is  seen;  then  if  lldQ  feet  b« 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  sieaconds  between  the 
si^t  of  the  flash  and  the  sound,  it  wMl  give  the 
distance  nearly. 

Sounds  9iay  be  heard  in   water,  but  faintly, 
though  it  travels  through  water  much  faster  than ' 
through  air. 

Difierent  musical  sounds  do  not  destroy  each 
other,  but  may  be  hes^rd  together,  the  reamn  of 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  observing,  that  the 
dreular  wav^  made  in  the  water,  by  two  stones 
thrown  in  at  the  same  time,  cross  eadi  other 
without  disturbance. 

When  the  aerial  vibrations  meet  with  an  obstacle 
of  a  hard  nature,  they  are  reflected;  and  conse- 
quently, an  ear  placed  in  the  course  of  these 
reflected  waves,  will  perceive  a  sound  similar  to 
the  origin^  sound,  but  which  will  seem  to  proceed 
from  a  body  situated  in  like  positicm  and  dif^ance 
behind  the  plane  of  reflection,  as  the  real  sounding 
body  is  before  it.  This  reflected  sound  is  called 
an  eckoi^ 

The  waves  of  sound  being  thus  reflexible,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays  of  light,  may  be 
deflected  or  magnified  .by  much  the  same  contri* 

q3 
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varices  as  are  used  in  optics.  From  tliis  property 
of  reflection,  it  happens  that  sounds  uttered  in  one 
focus  of  an  elliptical  cavity  are  heard  much  mag- 
nified in  the  other  focus. 

Buildings  constructed  of  certain  shapes,  and 
also  mountains,  have  this  property  of  reflecting 
sounds  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  whii^ering 
gallery  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  well-known  instance.  At 
Keswick  lake,  the  firing  of  a  cannon  is  repeated 
from  the  mountains  many  times,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  noise  of  a  distant  battle.  At  Woodstock  park 
in  Oxfordshire,  an  echo  repeats  seventeen  tiities  in 
the  day,  and  twenty  times  in  the  night. 

Sound  is  conveyed  quicker  through  solid  bodies 
than  through  the  air.  ,  Hassenfratz  found  thai 
when  he,;  struck  with  a  hammer  the  top  of  a  wall, 
the  sound  was  heard  double  by  a  person  at  the 
bottom,  one  sound  travelling  through  the  wall, 
and  the  other  more  slowly  through  the  air. 
;  Sounds  are  conveyed  to  great  distances  through 
tubes,  and  upon  this  property  is  founded  a  very 
useful  contrivance,  called  ^02^//c  or  speaktng  tubeSi 
which  are  now  fixed  up  in  houses  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  from  one  story  to  another.  f 

The  Irwisible  Girlj  with  which  the  public  was 
some  time  puzzled  and  amused,  was  constructed 
upon  a  principle  nearly  similar.  This  exhibition 
consisted  of  a  hollow  copper  ball,  to  which  was  at^ 
tached  four  trumpets,  and  which  was  susp^ded  by 
ribbons  from  the  four  corners  of  a  frame  resembling 
a  bed^post,  and  having  no  other  connexion  with 
the  frame.  The  globe  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
invisible  being,  as  the  voice  apparently  proceeds 
from  the  interior  of  it.  If  a  question  was  asked 
by  speaking  into  one  of  the  trumpets,  an  answer 
was  returned  in  a  low  female  voice  proceeding 
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from  all  the  trampets.  This  effect  was  produced 
by  one  of  the  standards  of  the  frame  being  hoUow, 
opening  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  trumpets,  and 
communicating  with  a  large  case  placed  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  containing  the  confederate. 

Upon  this  principle  also  is  constructed  the 
oraailar  btist,  which  is  made  in  this  manner.  Place 
a  bust  on  a  pedestal  in  the  comer  of  a  room,  and 
let  there  be  two  tin  tubes,  one  going  from  the 
mouth  and  the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  bust, 
through  the  pedestal  and  floor,  to  an  under  apart- 
ment; there  may  likewise  be  wires  that  go  from 
the  under  jaw  and  the  eyes  of  the  bust,  by  which 
they  may  be  easily  moved.  A  person  being  placed 
in  the  under  room,  and  at  a  signal  given,  applying 
his  ear  to  one  of  the  tubes,  will  hear  any  question 
that  is  asked  by  another  person  above  who  speaks 
into  the  ear  of  the  bust,  and  immediately  reply; 
the  sound  will  move  through  the  tube,  and  seem 
to  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  bust. 

Contrivances  such  as  these  have  been  thought  to 
be  magical,  by  ignorant  persons  who  were  not  in  the 
secret. 

•The  speaking  trumpet  is  an  instrument  for  con- 
veying sounds  to  considerable  distances.  The 
form  has  sometimes  been  directed  to  be  hyperbolic 
or  parabolic,  but  it  is  found  that  a  conical  form 
succeeds  better  than  any  other. 

The  hearing  trumpet  is  in  form  like  the  speaking 
trumpet,  the  vertex  of  the  cone  being  placed  to 
the  ear. 


Q  4 
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Isojn  m  gieneralty  conadered  as  a  peculiar  i^^eci^s 
43£  matter  which  is  emitted  of  s^it  off  ia  rajrs 
from  certain  bodies,  which  hence  we  called  lu- 
miiMma  bodies* 

light  appeal^  to  move  with  a  velocity  that  is 
truly  inooaceivablie.  It  arrives  at  the  esurth  from 
the  suu  ia  seven  or  eight  laiautes,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  150»000  anles  in  a  second.  The  li^t  of  a 
li^np  is  seea  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  appa- 
ready  at  the  same  instant  it  is  lighted,  it  being 
impossible  to  measure  so  minute  a  portion  of  time 
as  that  which  it  occupies  in  traversing  this  space. 
The  particles  of  light  must  also  be  miaute  beyond 
human  imagination,  for  otherwise^  from  their 
amazing  velocity,  they  would  impinge  on  bodies 
with  great  ibrce^  and  our  organs  of  vision  would 
be  destroyed  by  them. 

If  a  lighted  candle  be  set  by  night  on  an  emi- 
neocfi^  it  may  be  seen  all  round  nt  the  distance  of 
half  9.  milei  wfaeapf£3re9  th^e  is  na  place  withm  a 
sphere  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  in  which  the  ^y^  can 
be  placed,  where  it  will  not  receive  some  rays  from 
this  small  flame. 

From  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  particles  of 
light  it  is,  that  they  cross  each  other  in  all  directions 
without  the  least  apparent  disturbance. 
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We  can  easily  see,  through  a  smim  pin-hole  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  all  the  objects,  such  as  the  sky, 
trees,  houses,  &€♦  which  we  could  without  the 
paper.  The  light  proceeding  from  these  objects 
must  pass  at  the  same  time  through  the  hole  in  a 
great  variety  of  directions,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  e^e:  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  vision  is  dis* 
turbed  by  that  means. 

Light,  whether  it  comes  from  the  sun,  a  candle, 
or  any  other  luminous  body,  moves  always  in 
straight  lifies  only:  of  this  we  may  be  convinced 
finom  several  simple  observations*  If  a  stick  be 
placed  upright  before  a  lighted  candle,  the  line 
extending  from  the  top  of  the  stick  to  the  end  (^ 
its  shadow,  wilt  be  a  prolongation  of  that  from  the 
t(^  of  the  stick  to  the  candle.  It  is  also  impos* 
sible  to  see  through  a  crooked  tube. 

When  Mght  proceeds  in  every  direction  ftom  a 
luminous  body,  as  the  rays  from  a  cajodle,  its  in- 
t^sity  is  diminished  as  the  square  of  the  distance: 
that  is,  if  you  remove  an  object  to  twice  the  dis« 
tance  from  the  luminous  body»  it  will  be  en* 
Ughtibned  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  before:  if  to 
£hree  lames  the  distance,  it  will  be  illuminated  only 
one-ninth  as  much,  and  saon. 
.  From  certain  circumstances  in  the  texture  of 
bodies  which  cannot  yet  be  explained,  some  permit 
the  rays  of  light  to  pass  freely  through  them:  such 
are  cdled  transparent:  as  glass,  water,  &c.  while 
titl^ers  entirdy  obstruct  the  light,  and  are  called 
opaque  hodieBz  as  wood,  metal,  &c*  A  transparent 
or  pellucid  body  is  called  also  a  meditm^  and  light 
passing  through  them  is  said  to  be  transmitted. 

By  a  ray  of  light  is  meant  the  motion  of  a 
simple  particle; 

A,  pencil  of  rays  is  a  number  of  rays  diverging 
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or  spreading  out  from  a  single  point  in  the  luminous 
body. 

Shadows  are    occasioned  merely  by  the    ob- 
struction of  light  by  an  opaque  body. 


OF  REFRACTION. 

If  the  rays  of  light,  after  passing  through  a 
medium,  enter  another  of  a  different  density,  in  a 
<lirection  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  they  proceed 
through  this  medium  in  the  same  direction  as 
before.  Thus,  the  ray  F  C  (Plate  12.  fig.  1.)  pro- 
ceeds  to  Ar,  in  the  same  direction. 

But  if  they  enter  obliquely  to  the  surface  of  a 
medium,  either  denser  or  rarer  than  what  they 
moved  in  before,  they  are  made  to  change  their 
direction  in  passing^through  that  medium. 

If  the  medium  which  they  enter  be  denser, 
they  move  through  it  in  a  direction  nearer  to  the 
perpendicular  drawn  to  its  surface.  Thus,  B  C, 
upon  entering  the  denser  medium  L  G,  instead'of 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction  G  H,  is  bent  into 
the  direction  C  I,  which  makes  a  less  angle  with 
the  perpendicular  C  K. 

On  the  contrary,  when  light  passes  out  of  a 
denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it  moves  in  a  direction 
farther  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus,  if  I C  were 
a  ray  of  light  wMch  had  passed  through  the  dense 
me(Uum  L  G,  on  arriving  at  the  rarer  medium,  it 
would  move  in  the  direction  C  B,  which  makes  a 
greater  angle  with  the  perpendicular. 

This  refraction  is  greater  or  less,  that  is,  the  rays 
are  more  or  less  bent  or  turned  aside  from  their 
course,  as  the  second  medkim  through  which  they 
pass  is  more  or  less  dense  than  the  first. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  light  is  more  refiracted  in 
passing  from  air  into  glass,  than  from  air  into 
water;  glass  being  denser  than  water. 
>  To  prove  the  refraction  of  light,  take  an  empty 
basin  into  a  dark  room;  make  a  small  hole  in  the 
window  shutter,  so  that  a  beam  of  light  may  fall 
upon  the  bottom  at  a  (Fig.  4.),  where  you  may 
make  a  mark.  Then  fill  the  basin  with  water, 
without  moving  it  out  of  its  place,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  ray,  instead  of  falling  upon  a,  will 
fall  at  4. 

'  If  a  piece  of  looking-glass  be  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basin,  the  light  will  be  reflected  from  it, 
and  will  be  observed  to  sufier  the  same  refraction 
as  in  coming  in;  only  in  a  contrary  direction. 

If  the  water  be  made  a  littie  muddy,  by  putting 
into  it  a  few  drops  of  milk,  and  if  the  room  be 
filled  with  dust,  the  rays  will  be  rendered  much 
more  visible.  : 

The  same  tnay  be  proved  by  another  experiment. 
Put  a  piece  of  money  into  the  basin  when  empty, 
and  walk  back  till  you  have  just  lost  sight  of  the 
money,  which  will  be  hid  by  the  edge  of  the  basin. 
Then  pour  water  into  the  basin,  and  you  will  see 
the  money  distinctly,  though  you  look  at  it  exactiy 
from  the  same  spot  as  before. 
-  If  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  a  piece  of  flat 
glass,  as  L  G  (Fig.  1:),  they  are  refracted  into  a 
direction  nearer  to  the  perpendicular,  as  described 
above,  while  they  pass  through  the  glass;  but  after 
coming  again  into  air,  they  are  refracted  as  much 
in  the  contrary  direction;  so  that  they  move 
exactly  parallel  to  what  they  did  befcwe  entering 
the  glass,  v  But,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
glass,  this  deviation  is  generally  oveiiooked,  and  it 
is  considered  as  passing  directly  through  the  glass. 
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The  cause  of  this  refhiction^  oiLaltedtig  of  the 
direction  of  the  rays,  may  be  owing  to  tlie  sfiperior 
attraction  of  the  denser  mediuQi^  which  acts  only 
at  a  very  small  distance;  on  the  contrary,  when 
light  pa^es  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium^ 
it  is  most  strongly  attracted  by  that  which  it 
leaves. 

It  is  owing  to  the  refractkoi  of  light  by  the 
atmosphere,  that  we  see  the  sun  and  stars  befoore 
they  are  actually  above  the  horL^on^  and  also  after 
they  are  below  it  Let^^  B  C  (Plate  25.  fig.  7.) 
represent  a  portion  of  the  earth^s  wiiac^  and 
D  E  F  the  atmo$jphere  surrounding  it,  G  the  plac^ 
of  the  sun,  and  B  £  the  horizon  of  the  fdmt  B« 
A  ray,  G  E,  from  the  sun  while  still  bdbw  the 
horizon,  will  be  refracted  upon  its  c(»ning  into  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  point  B;  and, 
therefore,  to  an  eye  placed  at  ^,  the  sun  will  ap* 
pear  at  H  on  the  horizon.  And  for  the  same 
reason,  the  image  of  the  sun  will  be  seen  after  he 
is  actually  set.  Astronomers,  in  their  calculations 
of  the  places  o£  the  heavenly  bodi^>  are  obliged  to 
make  allowances  for  this  r^fraction.^ 

When  a  ray  of  light,  C  D  EF,  (Plate  25.  fig.  8.) 
passes  through  a  piece  of  glass,  the  sides  of  ii^ch 
are  parallel,  as  A  B,  it  sufiers  two  refractions, 
which  destroy  each,  and  the  ray  movea  <m  in  the 
same  direction  as  at  first  It  is  first  refracted  in  the 
direction  D  F,  and  on  leaving  the  glass  again,  into 
the  direction  E  F,  whidi  is  parallel  to  C  D. 

If  parallel  rays^  a  b  (I^te  IS.  fig.  5.),  fall  upon 
a  plano-convex  lens,  c  d^  they  will  be  so  refracted^ 
as  to  unite  in  a  point,  c,  behind  it^  and  this  point 
is  called  the  prmcipaljbeus^  or  Hiejbctcs  qf  parallel 
rays;  the  distance  of  which  from  the  middle  of 
thie  glass  is  called  ihe  focal  distance^  which  is  e^ual 
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lens  is  a  portion^ 

When  paraUd  rays,  as  A  B  (Rg.  6.)  fall  upon  a 
double  convex  lens»  tfaey  will  be  refracted^  so  as  to 
meet  in  a  focus,  whose  distance  is  equal  to  the 
radius,  or  semi^diametea:  of  die  i^ere  of  the  lens. 

But  if  a  lens  be  mote  convex  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  the  rule  £)r  findkig  the  focal  distance 
IB  this:  as  the  sum  of  the  semi^diametars  of  both 
eo&vexities  is  to  the  semt^diameter  of  either,  so  is 
douUie  the  semi^diameter  of  the  other  to  the  disp* 
tance  of  the  focus;  pr^  divide  the  double  procktct 
of  the  radii  by  their  sums,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  distance  sought. 

If  anotiier  glass,  F  G^  of  the  ^saone  convexity  as 
D  E,  be  placed  in  the  rays  at  the  same  distance 
fit>m  the  focus,  it  will  refract  them  so  as  that, 
aifter  going  out  of  it,  they  will  be  all  parallel,  as 
he;  jajod  go  on  in  the  same  manner  as  they  came 
to  the  Brst  ^ass  D  E,  but  on  the  contrary  sides  of 
the  middle  ray. 

The  rays  divei^  from  at^y  radiant  point,  a^ 
from  a  principal  focics;  tharefbre,  if  a  candle  be 
placed  at^,  in  the  focus  of  tiie  conyexrglaffl  F  G, 
the  diverging  lays  in  the  spajoe  F/*  G,  will  be  so 
refracted  by  the  glass,  that,  after  going  out  of  it, 
they  will  becotne  parallel,  as  shown  in  the  space 
c  b. 

Jf  the  candle  be  placed  nearer  the  glass  than  its 
foeal  ^stande,  the  rayis  wUl  dive^e  after  passing 
thrxnigh  the  ^bss  toore  or  less^  as  tlie  candle  is 
more  or  less  dktant  &om  the  focus. 

if  the  candle  be  placed  farther  from  the  ^lass 
than  its  focal  distance^  the  rays  will  converge  after 
pasi^g  through  the  glass,  and  meet  in  a  point, 
whidi  will-be  more  or  less  distant  from  the  glass. 
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as  the  candle  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  kn 
focus }  and  where  the  rays  meet,  they  will  form  an 
inverted  image  of  the  flame  of  the  candle;  which 
may  be  seen  on  a  paper  placed  in  the  meeting  of 
the  rays. 

Hence,  if  any  object,  ABC  (Fig.  7.)  be  placed 
beyond  the  focus  F  of  the  convex  glass,  d  e  f^ 
some  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  every  point  of 
the  object,  on  the  side  next  the  glass,  will  fall 
upon  it,  and  after  passing  through  it,  they  will  be 
converged  into  as  many  points  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  glass,  where  the  image  of  everj'  point  will 
be  formed,  and  consequently  the  image  of  the 
whole  object,  which  will  be  inverted.  Thus,  the 
rays  A  e/,  A  e,  A^  flowing  from  the  point  A,  will 
Converge  in  the  space  d  a  fj  and  by  meeting  at  a, 
will  there  form  the  image  of  the  point  A.  The 
rays  B  rf,  B  e,  B  j^  flowing  from  the  point  B,  will 
be  united  at  6,  by  the  refraction  of  the  glass,  and 
will  there  form  the  image  of  the  point  B.  And 
the  rays  C  d,  C  e,  C  j^  flowing  firom  the  point  C, 
will  be  united  at  c,  where  they  will  form  the  image 
of  the  point  C.  And  so  of  all  the  intermediate 
points  between  A  and  C. 

If  the  object  A  B  C  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
glass,  the  picture  ab  c  will  be  removed  to  a  greater 
distance ;  for  tl^en,  more  rays  flowing  from  every 
single  point,  will  fall  more  diverging  upon  the 
glass;  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  soon  collected 
into  the  corresponding  points  behind  it.  Conse-* 
quently,  if  the  distance  of  the  object  ABC  (!Fig.8.) 
be  equal  to  the  distance  e  B  of  the  focus  of  the 
glass,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  be  so  refracted 
by  passing  through  the  glass,  that  they  will  go  out 
of  it  paraUel  to  each  other:  as  (/  I,  e  H,yA,  from 
the  point  C;  rf  G,  eK,  /D,  from  the  point  Bj 
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and  d  K^  eE,  fh^  from  the  point  A;  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  no  picture  formed  behind  the 
glass.^ 

If  the  focal  distance  of  the  glass,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  from  the  glass,  be  known,  the 
distance  of  the  picture  from  the  glass  may  be 
found  by  this  rule ;  viz.  multiply  the  distance  of 
the  focus  by  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  divide 
the  product  by  their  difference ;  the  quotient  will 
be  the  distance  of  the  picture. 

The  picture  will  be  as  much  larger,  or  less  than 
the  object,  as  its  distance  from  the  glass  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  distance  of  the  object  ^  for  as  B  ^ 
is  to  eb,  so  is  AC  toe  a;  so  that  if  A  B  C  be  the 
object,  cba  will  be  the  picture  ;  or  if  cbabe  the 
object,  ABC  will  be  the  picture. 

If  rays  converge  before  they  enter  a  convex  lens, 
they  are  collected  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays.  If  they  diverge  before 
they  enter  the  lens,  they  are  then  collected  in  a 
point  beyond  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  unless 
they  proceed  from  a  point  on  the  other  side  at  the 
same  distance  with  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  in 
which  case  they  are  rendered  parallel. 

If  they  proceed  from  a  point  nearer  than  that, 
they  diverge  afterwards,  but  in  a  less  degree  than 
before  they  entered  the  lens. 

When  parallel  rays,  as  abode  (Plate  18.  figt  1.), 
pass  through  a  concave  lens,  as  AB,  they  will  dii- 
verge  afler  passing  through  the  glass,  as  if  they 
had  come  from  a  radiant  point  C,  in  the  centre  of 
the  convexity  of  the  glass  j  which  point  is  called 
virtual  or  imaginmy  focus. 

Thus,  the  ray  a,  after  passing  through  the  glass 
A  B,  will  go  on  in  the  direction  Ar  /,  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  point  C,  and  no  glass  been  in 
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tb^  way.  The  ray  b  will  go  on  in  the  idirectipn 
mn;  the  ray  cjn  the  direction  i^p^  &c.  The  ray 
C,  that  falls  directly  upon  the  middle  of  the  glaiSs^ 
suffers  no  refraction  in  passing  through  it ;  but 
goes  on  in  th^  same  rectilinear  direction^  as  if  no 
glass  had  been  in  the  way. 

If  the  glass  had  been  concave  only  on  cue  side, 
and  the  other  side  quite  flat,  the  rays  Would  have 
diverged  after  passing  through  it,  as  if  they  had 
come  from  a  radiant  point  at  double  the  dirtance 
of  C  froita  the  glass ;  that  is^  ai  if  the  radiant  point 
had  been  at  the  distance  of  a  whde  diameter  of  tl^ 
glass's  ccmvexity. 

If  rays  come  more  conveiging  to  such  a  glass, 
timn  parallel  rays  diverge  after  passing  through  it, 
they  will  continue  to  converge  after  passing 
liiroU^  it;  l>ut  will  not  meet  so  soon  as  if  no 
glass  bad  been  in  the  way ;  and  will  incline  to* 
wards  the  same  side  to  which  tl^y  would  have 
diverged,  if  they  had  come  parallel  to  the  glass* 

S&3ce  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  pass  thnntgh 
a  convex  glairs  are  collect^  together  m  its  focus, 
the;  £>rce  of  all  their  heat  is  collected  ii^to  ihBlk 
part.  Hence,  ^e  see  the  reascm  why  a  convene 
glass  causes  the  sun's  rays  to  biHii  after  passing 
throi]^h  it. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex  <m:  plano^onvi^t 
willcdlectbyre&actioii  the  rays  of  the  sun  dis- 
persed  over  its  sur&ce  into  a  poiirt,  and  thus  be- 
come a  burning  lens. 

As  aU  the  i^ays  which  fall  upon  the  l^is  are 
united  in  its  £3CU8,  their  e£fect  ouglit  to  be  so  mudi 
the  more,  a^  the  surface  of  the  lens  ^s^eeds  t^t 
of  the  focus.  Thus,  if  a  Ikis  four  inches  broad 
collect  the  sitti's  rays  ifid»)  a  &c\ih  at  the  dtst^bci^ 
of  one  foot,  the  image  will  not  be  more  tfaaa  one- 
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^  tenth  of  an  inch  broad.     The  surface  of  this  little 

circle  is  1600^  times  less  than  the  surface  of  the 
lens,  and  consequently,  the  sun's  rays  must  be  ten 
times  denser  within  that  circle;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising,  that  it  burns  with  a  degree  of  ardour 
and  violence  exceeding  any  culinary  fire. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  glasses  are  those 
which  were  made  by  M.  Tschirnhausen  and  Mr. 
Parker.  The  diameter  of  that  of  Tschirnhausen. 
was  three  feet,  the  focus  was  formed  at  twelve 
feet,  and  its  diameter  one  inch  and  a  half,  and 
weighed  l60  pounds.  To  render  the  focus  more 
vivid,  it  was  collected  a  second  time  by  a  lens 
placed  parallel  to  the  first,  and  so  situated,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  first 
lens  was  exactly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
second  lens,  so  that  it  received  all  the  rays ;  the 
focus  was  contracted  to  eight  lines,  and  its  force 
was  increased  proportionally. 

The  lens  made  by  Mr.  Parker  was  formed  of 
flint-glass  three  feet  diameter,  and  when  fixed  in 
its  frame,  exposed  a  clear  surface  of  two  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter;  weight,  212  pounds; 
focal  length,  six  feet  eight  inches ;  diameter  of  the 
focus,  one  inch.  A  second  lens  was  used,  which 
reduced  the  focus  to  half  an  inch. 

Some  of  the  principal  effects  produced  by  these 
glasses  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  kind  of  wood  took  fire  in  an  instant, 
whether  hard  or  green,  or  soaked  in  water. 

2.  Iron  plates  grew  hot  in  a  moment,  and  then 
melted. 

3.  Tiles,  slates,  and  all  manner  of  earth,  became 
red,  and  vitrified. 

4f.,  Sulphur,  pitch,  and  all  resinous  bodies,  melted 
underwater.  *• 
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5.  Kr-wood  exposed  to  the  focus  under  water 
did  not  seem  changed,  but  when  broken^  the  in- 
side was  burnt  to  coal. 

6.  If  a  cavity  was  made  in  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
and  the  substances  to  be  acted  on  were  put  in  it, 
the  effect  of  the  lens  was  much  increased. 

7»  Any  metal  thus  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal  melted  instantly,  the  fire  spark- 
ling  like  that  of  a  forge. 

8.  The  ashes  of  wood,  paper,  linen,  and  all  ve- 
getable substances  were  turned  into  a  transparent 
glass. 

9.  The  substances  most  difficult  to  be  wrought 
on  were  those  of  a  white  colour. 

10.  All  metals  vitrified  on  a  China  plate,  when 
it  was  so  thick  as  not  to  melt,  and  the  heat  was 
gradually  communicated. 

11.  When  copper  was  thus  melted,  and  thrown 
quickly  in  cold  water,  it  produced  so  violent  a 
shock,  as  broke  the  strongest  earthen  vessels,  and 
the  copper  was  entirely  dissipated. 

Though  the  heat  of  the  focus  was  so  intense  as 
to  melt  gcdd  in  a  few  seconds,  yet  there  was  no 
heat  at  a  small  distance  dierefrom  ;  and  the  finger 
might  be  placed  in  the  cone  of  rays  within  an  inch 
of  the  focus,  without  receiving  any  hurt. 

Mr.  Parker  had  the  curiosity  to  try  what  the 
sensation  of  burning  at  the  focus  was  ;  and  having 
put  his  finger  there  for  that  purpose,  he  says,  it 
neither  seemed  like  the  burning  of  a  fire,  nor  a 
candle,  but  the  sensation  was  that  of  a  shaq)  cut 
with  a  lancet. 

By  nieans  of  an  ordinary  burning  glass,  a  pi6ce  of 
wood  maybe  charred  or  burnt  to  a  coal, in  adecapter 
of^water,  and  yet  the  sides  of  the  decanter,  through 
which  the  rays  pass  so  very  near  the  focus,  will  not 
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be  cracked,  nor  any  ways  affected ;  nor  will  the 
water  be  in  the  least  degree  warmed.  If  the  wood 
be  taken  out,  and  the  rajrs  thrown  on  the  water, 
no  continuance  of  collected  rays  in  this  way  wifi 
dther  heat  the  water  or  crack  the  glass ;  but  if  a 
piece  of  metal  be  put  into  the  water,  it  soon  b^ 
comes  too  hot  to  be  touched,  and  communicating 
its  heat  to  the  water,  makes  it  not  only  warm,  but 
sometimes  causes  it  to  bcHl. 

TTiough  water  alone  be  not  affected,  yet,  if  a 
little  ink  is  thrown  into  it,  the  water  will  soon  be 
heated. 


To  find  Ike  focal  Distance  ofLemes  hy  Experiment. 

1.  When  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  does  fiot 
exceed  two  or  three  feet,  it  may  be  found  by  hold- 
ing the  lens  at  such  a  distance  from  the  wiunscot, 
opposite  a  window-sash,  that  the  image  of  the  sash 
may  be  distinct  upon  the  wainscot ;  and  this  dis- 
tance may  be  considered  as  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens ;  bat  if  the  focal  length  is  long,  you  must 
compute  the  focus  by  the  subsequent  rule. 

Measure  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
object,  and  also  from  the  image :  multiply  these 
distances  together,  and  divide  the  product  byd;ieii* 
sum;  the  quotient  will  give  the  focal  distance; 
xw,  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  observed  focus, 
divided  by  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
image,  will  give  the  excess  of  the  observed  focus 
beyond  the  true  focal  distance. 

2.  To  find  the  focus  by  making  a  candle  the 
ot^ect. 

To  do  this,  move  the  lens  on  the  candle,  and 
^the  Xwtper  for  receiving  its  image,  so  that  wben 
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the  image  is  most  distant  the  lens  may  be  exactl;f 
between  the  other  two;  then  halve  the  distance 
between  the  objector  its  image,  and  the  lens  is  the 
focal  distance. 

3.  If  a  small  hole,  about  one-fourth,  or  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  be  made  in  the  window-shutter 
of  a  darkened  room,  and  a  lens  and  piece  of  paper 
be  held  behind  this  hole,  at  proper  distances,  the 
place  where  the  image  of  the  hole  is  most  distinct 
may  be  determined  very  exactly,  and  from  them 
the  focal  length  may  be  found  by  the  foregoing 
rule. 

4.  By  the  sun^s  image.  Place  the  lens,  so  that 
its  axis  may  point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sun ; 
then  holding  a  paper  opposite  thereto,  the  burning 
point,  or  where  the  image  of  the  sun  is  smallest, 
and  the  limb  most  distinct,  is  the  focus.  This 
jnethod  is  suflBciently  accurate  for  spectacle-glasses, 
and  reading-glasses,  and  such  as  are  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  their  focal  length  ;  but  will  not  answer 
ibr  lenses  of  a  long  focus,  unless  they  are  suflS- 
ciently  long  to  exhibit  the  solar  spots ;  because  in 
these  cases,  the  image  is  only  a  glare  of  light,  with- 
out distinctness ;  but  the  inconveniences  may  be 
removed  by  the  following  method : 

5.  Cover  the  lens  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or 
paper,  and  make  two  round  holes  therein,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  on 
one  of  its  diameters.  The  lens  being  thus  covered, 
point  its  axis  to  the  sun  :  now  if  a  paper  be  held 
behind  the  lens,  }^ou  will  find  the  two  circles,  or 
white  spots  produced  by  the  two  holes,  gradually 
approach  nearer  to  each  other,  as  the  paper  is 
moved  further  j  at  last  they  will  coincide  ;  and  if 
the  p4per  be  moyed  still  further,  they  will  again 
separate.     The  distance  of  the  paper  from  the 
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glass,  when  the  circles  unite  being  measured,  gives 
the  focal  distance. 

To  find  the  focal  length  of  a  concave  lens : 

Let  the  lens  be  covered  with  paper,  having  two 
small  circular  holes  :  and  on  the  paper  for  receiv- 
ing the  light,  describe  also  two  small  circles,  but 
with^  the  centres  at  twice  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  the  centres  of  the  circles.  Then  move 
the  paper  forwards  and  backwards,  till  the  middle 
of  the  sun's  light,  coming  through  the  holes,  falls 
exactly  on  the  middle  of  the  circles :  that  distance 
of  the  paper  from  the  lens  will  be  the  focal  length 
required. 

To  find  the  focus  of  a  plano-convex,  and  a  plano- 
concave lens : 

By  similar  experiments  you  will  find,  1.  That 
tbe  focus  of  a  plano-convex,  or  of  a  plano-concave 
glass,  is  equal  to  a  diameter  of  its  convex  or  con- 
cave surface,  that  is,  of  the  wKole  sphere  it  be- 
longs to.  2.  That  the  focal  distance  of  a  double  con- 
vex, or  double  concave  glass  of  equal  convexities  or 
concavities,  is  equal  to  a  semi-diameter  of  either  of 
its  surfaces  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  a  glass,  of  unequal  convexities  or  conca-' 
vities,  will  have  an  intermediate  length  between  a 
diameter  and  a  semi-diameter,  of  that  surface  which 
is  most  convex  or  concave. 

To  measure  the  focal  distance  of  a  globe  of 
water,  and  of  glass: 

Take  a  hollow  globe  of  glass,  or,  instead  of  it, 
a  thin  round  flask,  or  decanter,  and  making  a  round 
hole,  about  an  inch  diameter,  in  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  paste  it  on  one  side  of  the  body  of  the  de- 
canter ;  and  having  filled  it  with  water,  hold  the 
covered  side  to  the  sun,  that  the  perpendicular 
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rays  may  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  watefr^ 
and  the  emergent  rays  will  be  collected  to  a  focus^ 
whose  nearest  distance  from  the  decanter  will  be 
equal  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  body  of  it,  as 
will  appear  by  receiving  the  rays  upon  a  paper  held 
nt  that  distance.  That  this  effect  is  owing  to  the 
Waier^  and  not  to  the  glass,  will  be  evident  by 
emptying  the  decanter ;  for  the  light  that  then 
passes  through  the  hole,  will  be  as  broad  as  the 
hole  itself,  at  all  the  distances  of  the  paper  from 
the  decanter. 

If  a  similar  experiment  be  tried  with  ,a  solid 
globe  or  ball  of  glass,  the  distance  of  the  focus 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  ball  will  be  one 
quarter  of  its  diameter. 

To  find  the  vertex  or  centre  of  a  lens : 

Hold,  the  lens  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  eye, 
and  observe  the  two  reflected  images  of  a  candle 
made  by  the  two  surfaces.  Move  the  lens  till 
these  images  coincide,  and  that  point  is  the  vertex; 
and  if  this  be  in  the  middle  of  its  surface,  the  glass 
is  truly  centered. 

Whatever  be  the  shape  and  magnitude  of  the 
hole  in  the  paper  that  covers  part  of  a  lens,  the 
shape  and  magnitude  of  the  image  will  be  the  same 
as  when  the  lens  is  uncovered ;  because  any  small 
part  of  a  pencil  of  rays  has  the  same  focus  as  the 
whole }  but  the  brightness  will  be  diminished,  in 
proportion  as  the  hole  in  the  cover  is  diminished  } 
because  the  quantity  of  light  which  illuminates 
every  point  of  a  picture  is  diminished  in  that  pro* 
portion.  ' 
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<!lfthe  different  Refrangibility  qf  the  Ratf^  qf 
Ught. 

Hitherto,  in  treating  of  the  refraction  of  light, 
we  supposed  that  all  the  paiticles  of  light,  in  pass* 
ing  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  different 
density,  are  equally  refracted.  This  wimj  the  opi- 
nion  of  philosophers  before  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  ;  but  that  indefatigable  investigator  disco- 
vered  that  light  is  not  a  simple  homogeneous  body, 
but  is  compounded  of*  different  species ;  and  that 
each  species  is  diipc^ed  both  to  suffer  a  different 
degree  of  refrangibility»  \n  passing  out  of  one  me* 
dium  into  ianother,  aod  tD  excite  in  our  mind  the 
idea  of  a.  different  colour  from  the  rest ;  and  that 
bodies  appear  of  that  colour  which  they  are  most 
disposed  to  reflect. 

To  show  this,  let  a  room  be  darkened,  and  let  a 
beam  of  light,  B,  (Plate  26.  fig.  1.)  be  permitted  to 
dhine  into  it  through  a  small  hole  in  the  window- 
shutter,  and  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  glass  prism,  A ; 
then  will  the  sun's  ray^^  in  passing  through  it, 
suffer  different  degrees  of  refraction,  and  by  that 
means  be  parted  into  different  rays,  which  being 
received  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  will  exhibit 
the  following  colours }  viz.  red^  orange^  yellow^ 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet;  and  if  the  whole 
^ctrum,  QT  image,  C  D,  be  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  the  red  will  occupy  45  of  them,  the  orange 
27,  the  yellow  48,  the  green  60,  the  Wue  60,  the 
indigo  40,  and  the  violet  80. 

As  a  ray  of  the  sun  may  be  separated  into  these 
seven  primitive  coloiurs,  so,  by  their  mixture  again, 
may  white  be  produced* 
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For  if  the  rays,  after  being  separated  in  this 
manner  by  the  prism,  are  made  to  fall  upon  a  con- 
vex lens  G,  Fig.  2.,  they  will  converge  at  H,  form- 
ing a  spot  of  white  light  as  at  first.  The  same  may 
also  be  shown  by  fixing  pieces  of  cloth  of  all  the 
seven  colours,  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  whirling 
it  round  with  great  velocity ;  they  will  appear  white. 
White,  therefore,  is  the  mixture  of  all  the  colours, 
as  black  is  the  want  or  deprivation  of  colour. 

Though  seven  different  colours  are  distinguish- 
able in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  yet  all  these,  as 
well  as  all  other  broken  colours,  can  be  composed 
by  mixing  together  pigments  of  three  colours  only, 
viz.  red^  blue^  and  yelhw  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  nature, 
thiere  may  be  only  those  three,  although  as  yet  no 
experiments  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  spectrum 
to  three  only :  the  orange  being  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  red  and  yellow ;  green,  by  mixing  blue 
and  yellow;  and  violet,  or  purple,  from  blue  and 
red. 

The  instance  of  the  separation  of  the  primary 
colours  of  light  which  seems  most  remarkable,  is 
that  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  formed,  in  general,  by 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun's  light  from 
the  drops  of  falling  rain,  though  frequently  it  ap- 
pears among  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  heads  or, 
tops  are  blown  by  the  wind  into  small  drops,  and 
it  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  ground,  when  the  sun 
shines  on  a  very  thick  dew.  Cascades  and  foun- 
tains, whose  waters  are  in  their  fall  divided  into 
drops,  exhibit  rainbows  to  a  spectator,  if  properly 
situated  during  the  time  of  the  sun's  shining  j  and 
water  blown  violently  from  the  mouth  of  an  ob- 
server,  whose  back  is  turned  towards  the  sun, 
never  fails  to  produce  the  same  phenomenon,, 
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-  This  appearance  is  also  Sfeen  by  moon  light, 
though  seldom  vivid  enough  to  render  the  colours 
i^ery  distinguishable ;  and  the  artificial  rainbow  may 
be  produced  even  by  candle-light,  on  the  water 
which  is  ejected  by  a  small  fountain,  or  jet  d^eau. 
All  these  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  dependent  on 
the  same  causes,  viz.  the  various  refrangibility  of 
the  rays  of  light. 

The  colours  observable  on  soap-bubbles,  and  the 
halos  which  sometimes  surround  the  moon,  are  also 
referable  to  the  same  origin. 

This  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
proves  a  great  inconvenience  in  the  construction 
of  single  lenses,  as  the  images  formed  by  them 
have  always  coloured  rays  round  them,  owing  to  the 
reparation  of  the  coloured  rays  at  the  extremities  of 
the  lens.  This  has  given  rise, to  a  very  ingenious 
construction  of  a  lens,  compounded  of  three  others 
fitted  together,  and  made  of  glass  having  different 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  so  that  the  refractive 
power  of  one  lens  shall  correct  that  of  the  other, 
and  thus  produce  an  image  free  from  the  colours 
occasioned  by  common  lenses;  these  compound 
lenses  are  called  achromatic  glasses,  and  are  usually 
composed  of  two  concave  lenses  of  crown-glass, 
with  a  concave  lens  of  flint-glass  between  them. 
These  were  invented  by  Dollond,  and  are  now 
used  in  all  the  best  telescopes. 

Description  of  the  Eye,  and  tfie  Nature  of  Vision. 

In  order  to  understand  the  science  of  vision,  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  describe  the  organ  of  sight. 

The  eye  is  placed  in  a  bony  cavity  called  the 
orbit,  which  is  lined  with  fat,  to  form  a  s(rfl  bed 
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for  it  to  rest  upon,  and  facilitate  its  various  move- 
ments. 

The  eye-brows  defend  the  eye  from  the  light 
when  it  is  too  strong,  and  prevent  their  being  in- 
commoded by  any  substances  that  might  slide 
down  the  forehead,  and  thence  fall  into  the  eyes. 

The  eye-lids,  like  two  substantial  curtains,  pro- 
tect and  cover  the  eyes  when  we  are  asleep;  when 
we  are  awake,  they  diffiise  by  their  motion,  and  by 
peculiar  secreting  origans,  a  fluid  over  the  eye, 
which  cleans  and  polishes  it,  and  thus  renders  it 
fitter  for  transmitting  the  rays  of  light. 

That  the  eye-lids  may  shut  with  greater  exact- 
ness, and  not  fall  into  wrinkles  when  they  are  ele- 
vated or  depressed^  each  edge  is  sti£fened  by  a 
cartilaginous  arch.  The  eye-lashes,  like  two  palli- 
sades  of  short  hair,  proceed  from  these  cartilagi- 
nous edges,  warning  the  eye  of  danger,  protecting 
it  from  straggling  motes,  and  warding  off  the  wan- 
dering fly. 

The  eye  itself  is  of  a  globular  form,  but  more 
protuberant  on  the  fore-part  than  behind. 

It  is  composed  of  three  coats,  or  teguments,  one 
covering  the  other,  and  inclosing  three  diflerent 
substances,  called  humours. 

ABCD  (Plate  13.  %.4.)  is  a  section  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  the  three  concentric  circles  re- 
presenting the  three  coats. 

The  external  coat,  or  membrane,  is  called  the 
sclerotica;  it  is  strong,  elastic,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  resembling  parchment :  the  hinder  part  is 
very  thick  and  opaque,  but  it  grows  gradually 
thinner,  as  it  advances  towards  the  part  where  the 
white  of  the  eye  terminates.  A  circular  portion 
of  it  in  front  is  perfectly  transparentf  a«d  more 
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convex  than  the  rest :  this  is  called  the  cornea^ 
as  CD. 

Immediately  adherent  to  the  sclerotica  within, 
IS  the  choroides,  which  is  a  soft  and  tender  coat, 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  vessels.  This  mem« 
brane  is  inwardly  of  a  russet-brown  colour^  almost 
black.  Like  the  sclerotica,  it  is  distinguished  into 
two  parts  J  the  fore-part  being  called  the  iris^  while 
the  hinder-part  retains  the  name  of  choroides. 
The  fore-part  commences  at  the  place  where  the 
cornea  begins :  it  here  attaches  itself  more  strongly 
to  the  sclerotica  by  a  cellular  substance,  forming  a 
kind  of  white  narrow  circular  rim,  called  the  ciUary 
circle.  The  choroides  separates  at  this  place  from 
the  sclerotica,  changing  its  direction,  turning,  or 
rather  folding  directly  inwards  towards  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  cutting  the  eye,  as  it  were,  transversely. 
This  part,  called  the  iris,  is  composed  of  two  kinds 
of  muscular  fibres ;  the  one  sort  tending,  like  radii, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  other 
forming  a  number  of  concentric  circles  round  the 
same  centre.  The  central  part  of  the  iris  is  per- 
forated, and  the  orifice,  which  is  called  the  pupil^ 
is  varied  in  magnitude  by  the  action  of  the  two  sets 
of  fibres  composing  the  iris.  When  a  very  lumi- 
nous object  is  viewed,  the  circular  fibres  contract, 
and  diminish  the  orifice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  objects  are  dark  and  obscure,  the  radial 
fibres  of  the  iris  contract,  and  enlarge  the  pupil  so 
as  to  admit  a  greater  quantity  of  light.  The  iris  is 
differently  coloured  in  difierent  persons:  in  some  it 
is  blue,  in  others  brown,  or  of  a  hazel  colour. 

The  whole  of  the  choroides  is  opaque,  by  which 
means  no  light  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  eye,  but 
what  passes  tiirough  the  pupil.  To  render  this 
opacity  more  perfect,  and  the  chamber  of  the  eye 
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still  darker,  the  posterior  surface  of  this  membrane 
is  covered  all  over  with  a  black  mucus,  called  the 
pigmentum  nigrum. 

.  From  the  part  of  the  choroid es,  called  the  ciliary 
circle,  arise  a  set  of  radial  fibres,  turning  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  eye,  and  filled  up  be- 
tween with  a  black  mucus,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  membrane,  as  C  a,  D  b.  This  serves  to  sup- 
port the  crystalline  humour,  to  be  described  after- 
wards ;  and  is  called  the  Ugamentum  ciliare,  or 
ciliary  ligament. 

The  third  and  last  membrane  of  the  eye  is  called 
the  retina.  This  is  a  fine  and  delicate  membrane, 
being  an  expansion  of  the  medullary  part  of  the 
optic  nerve.  It  is  spread  like  a  net  all  over  the 
concave  surface  of  the  choroides,  and  terminates 
at  the  ciliary  ligament.  It  serves  to  receive  the 
images  of  objects  produced  by  the  refraction  of 
the  different  humours  of  the  eye,  and  painted,  as 
it  were,  upon  its  surface.  It  is  itself  transparent, 
but  appears  black,  by  reason  of  the  pigmentum 
nigrum  spread  underneath  it.  From  the  hinder 
part  of  the  eye  (but  not  from  the  central  part), 
proceeds  the  optic  nerve  A,  which  conveys  to  the 
brain  the  sensation  produced  upon  the  retina. 

The  coats  of  the  eye  which  invest  and  support 
each  other  after  the  manner  of  the  concentric  coats 
of  an  onion,  or  other  bulbous  root,  inclose  three 
transparent  bodies,  called  the  aqueous,  crystalline^ 
and  vitreous  humours. 

The  aqueous  humour  is  the  most  fluid,  being 
thin  and  clear  like  water :  it  fills  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  cornea  and  ciliary  ligament,  being  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  iris,  which'swims  in 
it.  These  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
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The  second  humour  of  the  eye  is  the  crystalluie, 
which  is  as  transparent  as  the  purest  crystal ;  biit 
in  consistence  like  a  hard  jelly,  growing  soinewhat 
softer  from  the  middle  towards  the  edges. ,  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  double  convex  lens,  but  more  convex 
on  the  interior  than  on  the  exterior  sur&ce.  This 
humour  is  contained  in  a  very  strong  and  trans- 
parent membrane,  called  the  arachnoides,  and  is 
suspended  behind  the  aqueous  humour  by  the  liga- 
mentum  ciliare. 

The  vitreous  is  the  third  humour  of  the  eye :  it 
receives  its  name,  like  the  others,  from  its  appear- 
ance, which  is  like  melted  glass.  It  is  not  so  hard 
as  the  crystalline,  nor  so  liquid  as  the  aqueous 
humour.  It  fills  all  the  interior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  behind  the  crystalline  humour. 

As  every  point  of  an  object,  ABC,  (Plate  13. 
fig.  6.)  sends  out  rays  in  all  directions,  some  rays 
from  every  point  on  the  side  next  the  eye  will  fall 
upon  the  cornea,  between  E  and  F;  and  bypassing 
on  through  the  humours  and  pupil  of  the  eye,  they 
will  be  converged  to  as  many  points  on  the  retina, 
or  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  will  thereon  form  a  dis- 
tinct inverted  picture,  c  b  a,  of  the  object.  Thus 
the  pencil  of  rays,  q  r  s^  that  flows  from  the  point 
A  of  the  object,  will  be  converged  to  the  point  a 
on  the  retina;  those  from  the  point  B  will  be  con- 
verged to  the  point  b;  those  from  the  point  C 
will  be  converged  to  the  point  c;  and  so  of  all  the 
intermediate  points,  by  which  means  the  whole 
image  a  i  c  is  formed,  and  the  object  made 
visible;  although  it  must  be  owned,  that  tiie 
method  by  which  this  sensation  is  carried  from 
the  eye  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  common 
sensorium  in  the  brain,  is  above  the  reach  of  our 
conception. 
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But  that  vision  is  effected  in  this  manner  may  be 
demonstrated  experimentally.  Take  a  bullock's 
eye  while  it  is  fresh,  and  having  cut  off  tibe  three 
coats  from  the  back  part,  quite  to  the  vitreous 
humour,  put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  that  part 
and  hold  the  eye  towards  any  bright  object,  and 
you  will  see  an  inverted  picture  of  the  object  upon 
the  paper. 

Since  the  image  is  inverted,  many  have  won- 
dered why  the  object  appears  upright.  But  we  are 
to  consider,  1.  That  inverted  is  only  a  relative 
term;  and,  2.  That  there  is  a  veiy  great  diflference 
between  the  real  object  and  the  means  or  image 
by  which  we  perceive  it.  When  all  the  parts  of  a 
distant  prospect  are  painted  upon  the  retina,  they 
are  all  right  with  respect  to  one  another,  as  wdl  as 
the  parts  of  the  prospect  itself;  and  we  can  only 
judge  of  an  object's  being  inverted,  when  it  is 
turned  reverse  to  its  natural  position,  with  respect 
to  other  objects  which  we  see  and  compare  it  with« 
If  we  lay  hold  of  an  upright  stick  in  the  dark,  we 
can  tell  which  is  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  it,  by 
moving  our  hand  upward  or  downward;  and  know 
very  well  that  we  cannot  feel  the  upper  end  by 
moving  our  hand  downward.  Just  so  we  find  by 
experience,  that  upon  directing  our  eyes  towards  a 
tall  object,  we  cannot  see  its  top  by  turning  our 
eyes  downward,  nor  its  foot  by  turning  our  eyes 
upward  ;  but  must  trace  the  object  the  same  way 
by  the  eye  to  see  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  do  by 
the  hand  to  feel  it ;  and  as  the  judgment  is  informed 
by  the  motion  of  the  hand  in  one  case,  so  it  is  also 
by  die  motion  of  the  eye  in  the  other. 

The  diameters  of  images  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bye  are  prq)ortional  to  the  angles  which  the  ob»- 
jects  subtend  at  the  eye,  the  same  as  in  a  len&j 
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mnd  ate  reciprocally  as  the  distances  of  the  same 
object  viewed  in  different  places. 

The  eye  is  in  reality  no  m(»re  than  a  camera  ob* 
scuraj  for  the  rayi^  of  light  flowing  from  all  the 
points  of  an  object^  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye> 
do  by  the  refraction  of  its  humours,  paint  the 
image  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye:  just  so  it  is 
in  the  camera  dbscura,  where  all  the  rays  refracted 
by  a  lens  in  the  window-shutter,  or  {Kissing  through 
a  small  hple  in  it,  paint  the  image  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  eye  can  oidy  see  a  very  small  part  of  an 
object  distinctly  at  once.  For  the  collateral  parts 
of  an  object  are  not  represented  distinctly  in  the 
eye,  and  therefore  the  eye  is  forced  to  turn  itself 
successively  to  the  several  parts  of  the  object  it 
wants  to  view,  that  liiey  may  fell  near  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  where  alone  distinct  vision  is  performed. 
When  any  point  of  an  object  is  seen  distinctly 
with  both  eyes,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are  directed 
to  that  point,  and  meet  there;  and  then  the  object 
appears  single,  though  looked  at  with  both  eyes; 
for  the  optic  nerves  are  so  framed,  that  the  a>r« 
respondent  ^pjuts  in  both  eyes  lead  to  the  same 
place  in  the  brain,  and  give  but  one  sensation;  and 
the  image  will  be  twice  as  bright  with  both  eyes  as 
with  one-  But  if  the  axes  of  both  eyes  be  not  di- 
rected to  the  object,  that  object  will  appear  double, 
as  the  {Hctures  in  the  two  eyes  do  not  fall  upon 
correspondent  or  similar  parts  of  the  retina. 

The  best  eye  can  hardly  distingukh  any  object 
liiat  subtends  at  the  eye  an  angle  less  than  half  a 
minute;  and  very  few  can  distinguish  it  when  it 
subtends  a  minute- 
Though  men  may  see  distinctly  at  different  dis*. 
tances,  by  altering  the  position  and  figure  of  the 
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crystalline  humour,  yet  they  can  only  see  distinctly 
within  certain  limits;  and  nearer  than  that,  objects 
appear  confused.  But  these  limits  are  not  the 
same  in  difierent  people*  A  good  eye  can  see  dis* 
tinctly  when  the  rays  fall  parallel  upon  it;  and 
then  the  principal  focus  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye. 

A  man  can  judge  of  a  small  distance  with  a 
single  eye,  by  frequently  observing  how  much 
variation  is  made  in  the  eye  to  make  the  object 
distinct;  and  from  this  a  habit  of  judging  is  ac- 
quired. But  this  cannot  be  done  at  great  distances, 
because,  though  the  distance  be  varied,  the  change 
in  the  eye  becomes  then  insensible. 

But  one  can  judge  of  greater  distances  with 
both  eyes,  than  with  one.  For  the  eyes  being 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  as  long. as 
that  distance  has  a  sensible  proportion  to  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  object,  one  gets  a  habit  of  judging,  by 
the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  which  are 
always  directed  to  that  point.  For  difierent  dis- 
tances  require  different  positions  of  the  axis,  which 
depend  on  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  which  we  feel. 
But  in  very  great  distances,  no  judgment  can  be 
made  from  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  or  their  interilal 
parts.  Therefore  we  can  only  guess  at  the  dis- 
tances from  the  magnitude,  colour,  and  the  position 
of  interjacent  bodies. 

Whatever  light  falls  upon  that  part  of  the  retina 
where  the  optic  nerve,  D,  springs,  makes  no  im- 
pression ;  and  therefore,  if  the  picture  of  an  object 
falls  thereon>  it  is  not  perceived,  and  that  object  is 
invisible.  This  will  appear  by  placing  a  ^mall 
bright  object  before  you,  and  looking  at  it  with 
one  eye;  then  moving  one  eye  laterally  towards 
the  contrary  side,  (towards  the  left,  if  it  be  the 
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right  eye,)  the  object  will  disappear,  and  seem  to 
be  lost;  and  moving  it  still  farther,  it  will  appear 
again.  Now  this  place  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  but  nearer  the  nose  in  both  of  them;  so  that 
no  rays,  either  parallel  or  diverging,  that  come 
from  any  object,  can  fall  upon  that  place  ia  both 
the  eyes;  and  any  object  we  direct  the  eyes  to, 
will  always  be  visible,  at  least  to  one  eye.  But 
the  same  bright  object  may  be  made  to  disappear 
to  both  eyes,  by  directing  the  axis  of  both  eyes  to 
a  point  a  little  beyond  the  nose,  to  be  found  by 
trials. 

Dimness  of  sight  generally  attends  old  people; 
and  this  may  arise  from  two  causes:  1.  by  die  eyes 
growing  flat,  and  not  uniting  the  rays  at  the  retina, 
which  causes  indistinctness  of  vision;  or  2.  by  the 
opacity  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  which  in  time 
lose  their  transparency  in  some  degree;  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  light 
that  enters  the  eye  is  stopped  and  lost;  and  every 
object  appears  faint  and  dim. 

As  the  rays  of  light  flowing  from  an  object,  and 
painting  its  image  upon  the  retina,  are  the  imme« 
diate  causes  of  seeing;  so  where  there  is  no  light, 
there  can  be  no  vision :  consequently,  without  light, 
the  eye  becomes  a  machine  utterly  useless. 

OF  SPECTACLES. 

We  explained  before,  that  if  objects  are  seen 
through  a  perfectly  flat  glass,  the  rays  of  light  pass 
through  it,  and  from  them  to  the  6ye,  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  parallel  to  each  other;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  objects  appear  very  little  either  dimi- 
nished or  enlarged,  or  nearer,  or  farther  off,  than 
to  the  naked  eye;  but  if  the  glass  they  are  seen 
through  have  any  degree  of  convexity,  the  rays  of 
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light  are  directed  fr<Hn  the  circumference  towdrds 
the  c^ntr^  in  an  angle  propcHiional  to  the  con*- 
vexity  of  the  ^ass,  and  meet  in  a  point,  at  a 
greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  glass,  as  it  i9 
more  or  less  convex.  This  point,  where  the  rays 
me^  is  caUed  ihe  focus  ^  and  this  focus  is  nearer 
or  farther  off,  according  to  the  convexity  erf  the 
glass;  for  as  a  little  convexity  throws  it  to  a  <5on* 
sideraUe  distance,  so  when  the  convexity  is  much^ 
the  focus  IB  very  near.  Its  magnifying  power  is 
also  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  convexity;  fer 
as  a  flat  glass  scarcely  magnifies  at  all,  the  less  a 
gktss^  departs  from  flatness^  the  less  of  course  it 
magnifies;  and  the  more  it  a{^oiEiches  towards  a 
globular  figure^  the  nearer  its  focus  is^  and  the 
more  its  magnifying  power. 

People^s  different  length  of*  sight  depends  <m  the 
sami^  principle,  and  arises  from  more  or  less  con^^ 
vexity  <rfthe  cornea  and  crystalline  humour  of  the 
eye:  the  rounder  these  are,  the  nearer  will  the 
focus  or  point  of  meeting  rays  be,  and  the  nearer 
an  object  must  be  brought  to  see  it  well.  The  case 
of  short-sighted  people  is  only  an  over-roundness 
erf  the  eye,  which  makes  a  very  near  focus;  imd 
that  of  old  people  is  a  sinking  or  flattening  of  the 
eye,  whereby  the  focus  is  thrown  to  a  great  dis- 
tance; so  that  the  former  may  properly  be  caUed 
eyes  of  too  short,  and  the  latter  eyes  of  too  long  a 
focus.  Hence,  too,  the  remedy  for  the  last  is  a 
convex  glass,  to  supply  the  want  erf  convexity  in 
the  eye  itself,  and  brings  the  rays  to  a  shelter 
focus;  whereas  a  coiumve  glaes^  is  necessary  for  the 
first,  to  prevent  the  rays  from  coming  to  a  point 
too  soon. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  tbaQ  to  observe  old 
people  holding  objects  they  would  examine  at  a 
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great  distance  from  them,  for  the  reaacm  above«> 
mentioned;  and  every  body  knows^  short-sighted 
people  cannot  distinguish  any  thing  without  bringing 
it  very  near  their  ^es.  Short-sighted  persons  can 
distinguish  much  smaller  objects  than  long-sifted 
people;  for  the  object  is  magnified  in  {H'opcMrtioii 
to  the  roundness  of  the  eye  and  the  nearness  of 
the  focus,  and,  consequently,  appears  four  times  a« 
big  to  an  eye  whose  focus  is  but  four  inches  ofi;  as 
it  does  to  one  whose  focal  distance  is  at  eight 
inches.  Short-sighted  people  have  also  this  farther 
advantage,  that  age  improves  their  eyes,  by  the 
same  means  it  impairs  that  of  others^  that  is,  by 
making  them  more  flat. 

The  nearer  any  object  can  be  brought  to  th« 
eye,  the  larger  wilV  be  the  angle  under  which  it 
appears,  and  the  more  it  will  be  magnified.  Now, 
that  distance  from  the  naked  eye,  where  the  gene^ 
rality  of  people  are  supposed  to  see  small  objects 
best,  is  at  about  six  inches;  consequently,  when 
such  objects  are  brought  nearer  than  six  inches, 
they  will  become  less  distinct;  and  if  to  four,  or 
three,  they  will  scarce  be  seen  at  all.  But  by  the 
help  of  convex  glasses,  we  are  enabled  to  view 
things  clearly  at  much  shorter  distances  than  these; 
for  the  nature  of  a  convex  lens  is  to  render  an 
object  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye  at  the  distance 
of  its' focus;  wherefore,  the  smaller  a  lens  is,  and 
,  the  more  its  convexity,  the  nearer  is  its  focus,  and 
the  more  its  magnifying  power. 

Now,  it  is, evident  from  the  figure,  that  if  either 
the  cornea  C  bT>  (Fig.  SJ^or  crystalline  humour 
a  b^  or  both  of  them,  be  too  flat,  their  focus  will 
not  be  on  the  retina,  as  at  rf,  where  it  ought  to  be 
in  order  to  render  vision  distinct;  but  beyond  the 
eye,  as  at^     Consequently  those  ^ys  which  flow 
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from  the  object  C,  and  pass  through  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  are  not  converged  enough  to  unite  at 
d;  and  therefore  the  observer  can  have  but  a  very 
indistinct  view  of  the  object.  This  is  remedied  by 
placing  a  concave  glass,  g  hj  of  a  proper  focus, 
before  the  eye;  which  makes  the  rays  converge 
sooner,  and  imprints  the  image  duly  on  the  retina 
at  rf. 

If  either  the  cornea  or  crystalline  humour,  or 
both  of  them,  be  too  convex,  the  rays  that  enter  in 
from  the  object  C  (Fig.  4.)  wiU  be  converged  to  a 
focus  in  the  vitreous  humour,  as  at  f^  and  by  di- 
verging from  thence  to  the  retina,  will  form  a  very 
confused  image  thereon;  and  so,  of  course,^  the 
observer  will  have  as  confused  a  view  of  the  ol^ect, 
as  if  his  eyfe  ^aid  befeii  too  flat.  This  inconveni- 
em^e  is  remedied  by  placing  a  concave  glass,  g  A, 
before  the  eye;  which  glass,  by  causing  the  rays  to 
diverge  between  it  and  the  eye,  lengthens  the 
focal  distance,  so  that  if  the  glass  be  properly  cho- 
sen, the  rays  will  unite  at  the  retina,  and  form  a 
distinct  picture  of  the  object  upon  it. 

When  glasses  are  put  in  frames  for  spectacles, 
their  frames  ought  not  to  be  straight,  so  as  both 
eyes  may  be  as  the  same  plane;  but  they  ought  to 
be  so  bent  in  the  middle,  that  the  axis  of  both 
igtasses  may  be  directed  to  one  point,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  you  generally  look  with  spectacles.  By 
this  means  the  eyes  will  fall  perpendicular  upon 
both  glasses,  and  make  the  object  appear  distinct. 
But  if  they  fall  obliquely  upon  the  glasses,  it  will 
cause  a  confused  appearance  in  the  objects;  there- 
fore the  shape  of  the  frame  ought  to  be  as  repre- 
sented (Kg.  7.)  when  A  B  is  the  plane  as  one  glass 
is  fixed,  and  C  D  the  other. 
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OF  REFLECTION. 


When  the  rays  of  light  strike  upon  an  opaque 
body,  a  part  of  them  is  r^cted^  or  made  to  rebound 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  boy's  marble  does  wheq 
thrown  upon  a  stone  pavement;  but  the  whole  of 
the  rays  is  not  reflected,  a  certain  part  being  re- 
tained or  absorbed  by  the  opaque  body. 

It  is  a  fundamentsd  law  in  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light,  as  well  as  of  all  other  elastic  bodies^ 
that  the  angle  at  which  they  rebound  or  are  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  reflecting  hody^  is  the 
same  as  that  with  which  they  imj^nge  up^  it; 

Thus  let  F  C  (Plate  12.  fig.  1.)  be  a  ray  of  Kght 
falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  L  G;  it 
will  be  reflected  I^ack  again  in  the  same  direction 
C  F.  'Bui  if  a  ray  B  C  falls  upon  the  surface 
obliquely,  then  the  angle  B  C  L  will  be  called  the 
angle  qf  incidence;  and  when  it  has  arrived  at  the 
surface  L  G,  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  directioq 
C  E,  making  E  C  G,  called  the  angle  qf  ruction, 
equal  to  B  C  L.  This  is  stated  shortly  by  sayings 
that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
equal.       .      , 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  reflection  of  light,  it 
does  not  actually  come  into  contact  with  the  sur- 
face  of  the  body  that  reflects  it,  but  that  this  efiect 
is  occasioned  by  some  power  that  acts  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  For,  it  is  . 
argued,  that  as  the  smoothest  and  best  polished 
surfaces  are  so  only  in  appearance,  being  in 
reality  rugged  and  uneven,  (polishing  being  nothing 
but  the  covering  over  with  fine  scratches,  and 
breaking  off  the  protuberances  of  bodies,)  if  light 
was  reflected  by  actually  striking  on   the  solid 
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parts  of  bodies,  it  would  be  scattered  as  much  by 
the  most  polished  substances  as  by  the  roughest: 
and  that,  therefore,  the  reflection  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  effected  not  by  a  single  point  of  the  reflecting 
body,  but  by  some  power  of  the  whole  body  evenly 
diffused  alT  over  its  surface,  and  by  which  it  acts 
on  a  ray  without  immediate  contact 

No  surface  has  the  reflecting  property  so  pow- 
erful as  to  reflect  the  whole  of  the  light  that  falls 
upon  itj  a  part  being  always  absorbed;  although 
there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  quantity  of  the 
Kght  reflected  by  different  bodies.  Metals  reflect 
inore  %ht  than  any  other  substances.  The  re- 
flection of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  surfades  of 
bodies  is  the  means  by  which  they  become  visible ; 
and  the  disposition  of  bodies  to  reflect  particular 
Coloured  rays  is  the  reason  why  they  appear  of 
that  colour. 

Every  point  in  an  object  reflects  rsLJfs  in  all  di>. 
irections;  and,  consequently,  a  certain  number  from 
feach  point  enters  the  pupil,  and  is  converged  upon 
the  retina^  forming  there  the  images  of  all  the 
points  of  the  object:  hence  it  is  that  we  see  the 
whole  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  presented  to  us. 

When  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  a  rough  sur- 
face, they  are  reflected  very  irregularly,  and 
scattered  in  all  directions;  but  when  they  fall  upon 
pdished  surfaces,  they  are  reflected  with  more 
regularity.  Such  a  surface,  when  highly  polished, 
is  called  a  mirror ^  or  speculum. 

Plane  mirrors  ,are  those  whose  surfaces  are 
perfect  planes,  and  whose  section  is  a  straight  line; 
such  are  vulgarly  called  looking-glasses. 

Convex  mirrors  are  those  whose  middle  parts  are 

more  prominent  than  their  extremities  or  edges, 

^  and  whose  sections  are  curves,  which  may  be  either 
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eircular,  elliptical,  parabolical,  or  hyperbolical. 
Thus  C  D  (Plate  12.  fig.  2.)  is  the  section  pf  a 
mirror  whose  surface  is  part  of  a  globe,  which  i$ 
the  sort  mostly  in  use. 

Concave  mirrors  are  those  whose  surfaced  sink  in 
with  a  hollowness.  The  sections  of  these  may 
be  curves  as  various  as  the  last.  £  F  is  a  concave 
mirror,  whose  surface  is  part  of  the  internal  sur- 
fkce  c^  a  hollow  sphere,  which  is  the  most  commoii 
kind. 

Plane  nrirrors  have  been  made  of  various  mar 
terials,  and  have  been  objects  of  great  interest  in 
all  ages.  The  most  ancient  was  probably  the  sur- 
face  of  smooth  water;  and  this  is  still  employed. 
Brass  and  silver  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  all  these  have  ^ven 
place  to  the  modem  looking-glasses,  which  owq 
their  property  of  reflecting  sq  powerfully  to  a 
coating  c£  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin  foil, 
which  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  glass. 

Concave  mirrors  make  objects  appear  larger,  but 
distorted.  - 

Convex  mirrors,  on  the  contrary,  diminish  the 
objects  seen  in  them;  a  glass  globe  hung  from  the 
ceiling  is  an  ipstance  which  every  one  has  Seen. 

If  rays  continually  recede  from  each  other, 
they  are  said  to  diverge,  as  A  rf,  A  c,  A  ^ 
(Plate  12.  fig.  7.) 

If  they  continually  approach  towards  each  other^ 
they  are  said  to  converge,  as  c  C,  rf  C.  (Plate  12. 
fig.  S.)  . 

The  point  at  which  converging  rays  meet,  is 
called  the  Jbcus,  as  C,  (Plate  12.  fig.  5,) 

The  rays  of  the  sun  proceed  in  straight  lin^s 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other;  in  this  respect 
they  difi^r  from  those  of  a  candle,  which  diverge 
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like  radii  from  a  centre.  If  the  sun's  rays  fall 
upon  a  plain  mirror,  they  will  continue  parallel  to 
each  other  after  reflection.  This  may  be  familiarly 
illustrated  by  holding  a  piece  of  looking-glass  in 
the  sunshine,  and  throwing  the  reflection  on  a 
ceiling. 

As  it  is  by  means  of  the  rays  that  emanate  from 
a  body  that  it  is  rendered  visible,  so  the  eye  rrfers 
the  body  itself  to  the  place  which  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  rays  while  entering  the  eye.  But  if 
the  rays  from  the  body  have  suffered  any  change 
in  their  direction,  either  by  refraction  or  reflection, 
we  shaQ  then  have  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
true  situation  of  the  body,  for  we  shall  refer  it  to 
the  last  direction  of  the  ray. 

In  a  plane  mirror,  the  image  of  an  object  ap- 
pears in  the  direction  which  the  rays  have,  after 
being  reflected  from  the  glass.  Thus,  if  an  object 
be  placed  at  A  (Plate  26.  fig.  3.),  the  rays  from  it 
which  enter  the  eye  C  have  been  reflected  in  the 
direction  B  Cj  the  eye  at  C,  therefore,  will  refer 
the  situation  of  the  object  to  the  direction  C  6; 
and  it  will  appear  to  be  behind  the  mirror  at  D, 
and  just  as  far  from  it  D  E,  as  it  is  in  reality  before 
it  E  A.  An  eye  placed  at  F  will  see  itself  as  if  at 
G»  as  far  behind  the  glass  as  it  is  actually 
before  it. 

Objects  appear  larger  or  smaller  to  the  eye,  as 
the  rays  which  proceed  from  their  extremities  to 
the  eye  make  a  greater  or  a  smaller  angle  at  the 
eye.  Thus,  the  tree  A  B  (Plate  26.  fig.  4.)  will 
appear  larger  than  the  tree  C  D,  although  they  are 
actually  of  the  same  size,  because  the  angle  A  E  D 
is  greater  than  C  E  D.  This  will  be  easily  under- 
stood,  because  the  rays  crossing  each  other  as  they 
enter  the  pupil,  the  image  of  A  B  upon  the  retina 
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will  be  larger  than  that  of  C  D.  And  hence  it  is 
that  objects  appear  to  diminish  in  proportion  to 
th^ir  distance.  The  angle  made  at  the  ey  e^  by  rays 
from  the  utmost  extremities  of  a  body,  is  called 
the  vistml  angle. 

Paraliel  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  mirror  are 
rendered  divergent;  which  willbe  obvious,  by  con- 
sidering that  each  ray  is  reflected  so  as.  to  make 
the  ^igle  of  incidaice  and  reflection  equal.  Let 
A  B  (Plate  26.  fig.  5.)  be  a  convex  mirror,  being 
part  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  k  C ;  then  the  line 
G  D;  being  a  radius  of  the  sphere,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  mirror  at  C.  Let  F  C  and 
F  B  be  two  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  convex 
mirror:  the  ray  E  C  will  be  reflected  in  the  di- 
rection C  G,  making  the  angle  D  C  G  equal  to 
E  C  D;  and  the  ray  F  B  will  be  reflected  in  the 
direction  B  H,  maldng  the  angle  I  6  H  equal  to 
F  B  L  But  G  C  and  HB,  if  continued,  would 
me^t  in  K,  and  consequently  form  an  angle,  .and 
have  become  divergent.  In  the  same  manner  it 
may  be  shown,  that  divergent  rays  falling  upon  a 
mirror  are  rendered  still  more  divergent^  and 
convergent  rays  are  rendered  parallel,  or  less 
convergent. 

When  parallel  rays,  as  dfa.  Cm  b,  e  ICy  (Plate 
13.  fig.  2.),  fall  upon  a  concave  mirror,  A  B,  they 
will  be  reflected  back  from  that  mirror,  and  meet 
in  a  point  m,  at  half  the  distance  of  the  surface  of 
the  mirror  from  C,  the  centre  of  its  concavity. 
Thus,  let  C  be  the  centre  of  concavity  of  the 
mij:ror  AbB,  and  let  the  parallel  rays  dfa.  Cm  b, 
and  e  1  Cf  fall  upon  it  at  the  points  a  b  and  c. 
Draw  the  lines  C  i  a^  C  m  b,  and  Che  from  the 
centre  C  to  these  points:  these  lines  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  because 
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they  proceed  like  so  many  radii  from  its  centre* 
Make  the  angle  C  A  ^  equal  to  the  angle  d  a  C, 
and  draw  the  line  am  hj  which  will  be  the  direction 
of  the  ray  dfa^  after  it  is  reflected  from  the  point 
of  the  mirror :  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  daC 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  C  ah;  the  rays 
making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  C  i  a 
on  its  opposite  sides. 

Draw  also  the  perpendicular  C  A  c  to  the  point 
c,  where  the  ray  e  I  c  touches  the  mirror;  and, 
having  made  the  angle  C  ci  equal  to  the  angle 
C  c  e,  draw  the  line  c  m  i,  which  wiU  be  the  course 
of  the  ray  e  Ic  after  it  is  reflected  from  the  mirror. 

The  ray  Cm  b  passes  through  the  centre  of  con- 
cavity  of  the  mirror,  and  falls  upon  it  at  6,  the 
perpendicular  to  it;  and  is,  therefore,  reflected  back 
from  it  m  the  same  line  bmC. 

All  these  reflected  rays  meet  in  the  point  m; 
and  in  that  point  the  image  of  the  body  which 
emits  tbe^  parallel  rays  d  Oy  C  d^  and  e  c,  will 
be  formed;  which  point  is  distant  from  the 
mirror  equal  to  half  the  radius  d  m  C  of  its 
concavity. 

Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  a  concave  mirror 
may  be  used  to  condense  the  sun*s  rays,  and  to 
excite  an  intense  heat.  If  gunpowder,  or  any 
other  inflammable  substance  be  placed  in  the  focus 
of  such  an  instrument,  it  will  be  set  on  fire. 
Mirrors  of  polished  metal  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  Plane  mirrors,  placed  in  the  curve  of  a 
circle,  have  been  employed  to  produce  the  same 
efiect.  With  40  glass  mirrors  so  placed,  Buffon 
burned  deal  boards  at  66  feet  distance,  and  with 
117  he  melted  silver.  It  is  supposed  tliat  this  was 
the  method  by  which  Archimedes  set  on  fire  the 
Roman  ships  engaged  in  besieging  Syracuse. 
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The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terres^ 
trial  object  are  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirror;  not 
strictly  so,  for  they  come  diverging  to  it  in  separate 
pencils,  or,  as  it  were,  bundles  of  rays,  from  each 
point  of  the  side  of  the  object  next  the  mirror  j 
tJierefore  they  will  not  be  converged  to  a  point  at 
the  distance  of  half  the  radius  of  the  mirror's  con- 
cavity from  its  reflecting  surface,  but  in  separate 
points  at  a  little  greater  distance  from  the  mirror. 
And  the  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  mirror,  the 
farther  these  points  will  be  from  it;  and  an  in* 
verted  image  of  the  dbject  will  be  formed  in  them, 
which  will  seem  to  hang  pendant  in  the  air,  and 
will  be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  (witK 
regard  to  the  mirror),  in  all  respects  Uke  the  object; 
and  as  distinct  as  the  object  itself. 

L^t  Ac  B  (Plate  13.  fig.  3.),  be  the  reflecting 
surface  of  a  concave  mirrcw,  whose  centre  of  con^ 
cavity  is  at  C;  and  let  the  upright  object  D  £  be 
placed  beyond  the  centre  C,  and  send  out  a  conical 
pencil  of  diverging  rays  from  its  upper  extremity 
D,  to  every  point  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
mirror  A  c  B :  but  to  avoid  confii^on,  we  shall 
only  draw  three  rays  of  that  pencil,  as  D  A» 
D  c,  D  B. 

From  the  centre  of  concavity  C,  draw  the  thr^ 
right  lines  C  A,  C  c,  C  B,  touching  the  mirror  in 
the  same  points  where  the  aforesaid  rays  touch  it, 
and  all  these  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  mirror.  Make  the  angle  C  A  rf 
equal  to  the  angle  D  A  C,  and  draw  the  right  line 
A  d  for  the  course  of  the  reflected  ray  D  A: 
liiake  tlie  angle  C  c  d  equal  to  the  angle  D  c  C, 
and  draw  the  right  line  c  d  for  the  course  of  the 
reflected  ray  D  d;  make  also  the  angle  C  B  d 
equal  to  the  angle  D  B  C,  and  draw  the  right 
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line  B  d  for  the  course  of  the  reflected  ray  D  B. 
All  these  reflected  rays  will  meet  in  a  point  d^ 
where  they  will  form  the  extremity  rf,  pf  the  in- 
verted image  e  rf,  similar  to  the  extremity  D  of  the 
upright  object  D  E. 

If  the  pencils  of  rays  E  ^  £  ^,  E  /^  be  also 
continued  to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles  of  re- 
flection from  it  be  made  equal  to  their  angles  of 
incidence  upon  it,  as  in  the  former  pencil  from  D, 
they  will  meet  at  the  point  e  by  reflection,  and 
form  the  extremity  e  of  the  image  e  rf,  similar  to 
the  extremity  E  of  the  object  D  E. 

As  each  intermediate  point  of  the  object  between 
D  and  E,  sends  out  a  pencil  of  rays  in  like  manner 
to  every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  each  pencil 
will  be  reflected  back  from  it,  and  meet  in  all  the 
intermediate  points  between  the  extremities  e  and 
d  of  the  image;  and  so  the  whole  image  will  be, 
formed  not  at  i,  half  the  distance  of  the  mirror 
from  its  centre  of  ccmcavity  C;  but  at  a  greater 
distance  between  i  and  the  object  D  E;  and  the 
image  will  be  inverted  with  respect  to  the  object.  /. 

This  being  well  understood,  the  reader  will 
easily  see  how  the  image  is  formed  by  the  large 
concave  mirror  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  when 
he  comes  to  the  description  of  that  instrument. 

When  the  object  is  more  remote  ftom  the  miiTor 
than  its  centre  of  concavity  C,  the  image  will  be 
less  than  the  object,  and  between  the  object  and 
the  mirror;  when  the  object  is  nearer  than  the 
centre  of  concavity,  the  image,  will  be  more  remote, 
and  larger  than  the  object;  thus,  if  D  E  be  the 
object,  e  d  will  be  its  image;  for  as  the  object  re- 
cedes from  the  mirror,  the  ima^e  approaches 
nearer  to  it;  and  as  the  object  approaches  nearer 
to  the  mirror,  the  image  recedes  farther  from  it; 

11 
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on  account  of  the  less  or  greater  divergency  of 
the  pencils  of  rays  which  proceed  from  the  object; 
for  the  less  they  diverge,  the  sooner  they  are  con- 
verged to  points  by  reflection;  and  the  more  they 
diverge,  the  farther  they  must  be  reflected  before 
they  meet. 

If  the  object  be  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror's 
concavity,  the  image  and  object  will  be  coincident, 
and  equal  in  bulk. 

If  a  man  place  himself  directly  before  a  large 
concave  mirror,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  centre 
of  concavity,  he  will  see  an  inverted  image  of 
himself  in  the  air,  between  him  and  the  mirror,  of 
a  less  size  than  himself.  A^d  if  he  hold  out  his 
hand  towards  the  mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image 
will  come  out  towards  his  hand,  and  coincide  with 
it,  of  an.  equal  bulk,  when  his  hand  is  in  1^  centre 
of  concavity;  and  he  will  imagine  he  may  shake 
hands  with  his  image.  If  he  reach  his  fa^Hd  far- 
ther, the  hand  of  the  image  will  pass  by  his  hand, 
and  come  between  it  and  his  body;  and  if  he  move 
his  hand  towards  either  side,  the  hand  of  the 
image  will  move  towards  the  other;  so  that  what- 
ever way  the  object  moves,  the  image  will  move 
the  contrary  way. 

All  the  while  a  bye-stander  will  see  nothing  of 
the  image,  because  none  of  the  reflected  rays  that 
form  it  enter  his  eyes;. 

Let  a  fire  be  made  in  a  large  room^  and  a 
smooth  mahogany  table  be  put  at  a  good  dis- 
tance near  the  wall,  before  a  large  concave  mirror, 
so  placed  that  the  light  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected 
from  the  mirror  to  its  focus  upon  the  table;  if  a 
person  stand  by  the  table,  he  will  see  nothing  upon 
it  but  a  long  beam  of  light;  but  if  he  stand  at  a 
distance  towards  the  fire,  not  directly  between  the 
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fire  and  mirror,  he  will  will  see  an  image  of  the 
fire  upon  the  table,  large  and  erect*  And  if  another 
person,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  matter  before- 
hand, should  chance  to  come  into  the  room,  and 
should  look  from  the  fire  towards  the  table,  he 
would  be  startled  at  the  appearance ;  for  the  table 
Would  seem  to  be  ^i  fire.  In  this  experiment 
there  should  be  no  light  in  the  room,  but  what 
proceeds  from  the  fire,  and  the  mirror  ought  to  be 
at  leiast  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Take  a  glass  bottle,  fill  it  partly  with  water,  and 
cork  it  in  the  common  manner:  place  thisl)ottle 
opposite  a  concave  mirror,  and  beyond  its  focus^ 
that  it  may  appear  reversed;  then  place  yourself 
still  farther  distant  than  the  bottle^  and  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  air  inverted,  and  the  water  which  is 
actually  ia  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle,  will  appear 
to  be  in  the  upper. 

If  you  invert  the  bottle  whilst  before"  the  mirror, 
the  image  of  the  water  will  appear  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bottle  j  when  it  is  in  this  inverted  states 
uncock  the  bottle,  and  whilst  the  water  is  running 
out,  the  image  is  filling;  but  aa  soon  as  the  bottle 
is^  empty,  the  illusion  ceases.  If  the  bottle  like- 
wise be  quite  full,  there  is  no  illusion.  The  re- 
markable circumstances  in  this  experiment  are : 
1.  Not  only  to  see  an  object  where  it  is  not,  but 
also  where  it^  image  is  not.  2.  That  of  two  ob^ 
jects,  which  are  really  in  the  same  place,  as  the 
surface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  water  it  contains^ 
the  one  is  seen  in  one  place,  the  other  in  another. 
It  is  supposed,  that  this  illusion  arises  partly  from 
our  not  being  accustomed  to  see  water  suspended 
in  a  bottle  with  the  neck  downwards,  and  partly 
from  the  resemblance  there  is  between  the  colour 
of  air  and  the  watjcr. 
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The  sqipeatance  of  tbehnage  in  the  lair^  between 
the  mirror  and  the  object,  has  been  productive  of 
many  agreeable  deceptions,  which,  when  exhibited 
with  art,  and  an  air  of  mystery,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  a  source  of  gain  to  many  of  our  public 
show-^men. 


OF  MICROSCOPES- 

The  word  microscope  signifies  an  instrument  for 
viewing  small  objects. 

It  is  usual  to  say,  that  the  microsc<^e  magnifiesi 
objects  seen  through  it :  the  reason  of  this  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  what  has  been  said  rei^ecting 
the  optic  angle. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  measured 
by  the  angle  which  they  are  seen  under  by  the 
eye ;  and  those  angles  are  rec^irocally  asr  the  dis- 
staoces  finom  the  eye.  I^  therefore,  at  the  dis- 
tance <^  six  inches,  we  can  but  just  discern  an 
object,  and  then  by  interposing  a  lens,  or  other 
body,  we  can  view  that  very  object  at  a  nearer 
distance,  the  object  will  appear  to  be  as  much 
larger  through  the  lens  than  before  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  its  distance  from  the  lens  is  less  than  its 
cUstance  from  the  eye. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  evident  from  Plate  13. 
fig.  8,  where  A  is  a  point  in  an  object  not  clearly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  a  less  distance  than  A  B, 
because  the  rays  wl^h  proceed  from  it  afe  too 
divergent  to  achait  of  distinct  vision  till  they  have 
passed  that  distance;  but  if  the  same  object  be 
placed  in  the  focus  C  of  the  lens  D  (Fig.  9),  the 
rays  which  proceed  from  it  will  become  parallel, 
by  passing  through  the  lens^  and,  therefore,  the 
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object  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye  E,  placed  any 
where  before  the  lens  D.  Consequently,  it  will 
appear  as  much  larger  through  the  lens  than  to  the 
naked  eye,  as  C  D  is  less  than  A  B. 

If  an  object,  A  B  (Fig.  10.),  be  placed  in  one 
focus  C,  of  a  lens  D  E,  and  the  eye  in  the  other 
focus  F,  the  eye  will  see  just  §o  much  of  the  object 
as  is  equal  to  the  diatneter  of  the  lens  j  for  the  rays 
A  D  and  B  E,  which  go  from  the ,  object  to  the 
extremities  of  the  lens  D  and  E,  and  are  united  at 
the  focus  F,  must  necessarily  proceed  from  the 
object  to  the  lens  parallel  to  the  axis  F  C,  and, 
therefore,  parallel  to  each  other;  consequently, 
the  part  of  the  object  A  B,  seen  by  the  rays  D  F, 
E  F,  will  be  equal  to  the  diameter  D  E  of  the  said 
lens. 

If  only  the  part  de  of  the  lens  be  open,  then 
only  so  much  of  the  object  a  A,  as  is  equal  to  it, 
will  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  Now,  since  A  B  is 
equal  to  DE,  or  ab  tp  de,  therefore,  the  angle 
D  F  E,  or  c?  F  e,  is  the  optic  angle  under  which  the 
part  of  tli^  object  AB  or  ab,  appears  to  the  eye  at 
F;  and  since  G  F  is  but  one  half  FC,  therefore 
the  angle  DFE,  or  e?Fe,  is  double  that  under 
which  the  part  AB  or  ab,  would  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  at  the  distance  F  C  j  that  is,  the  eye 
sees  the  object  situated  as  above,  twice  as  large 
with  the  lens  as  it  would  do  without  it 

If  you  would  see  a  portion  of  an  object  larger 
than  the  lens,  your  eye  must  be  placed  nearer  the 
lens  than  its  focus.  Let  the  lens  be  D  E  (Fig.  11), 
and  its  two  foci  F  and  C  j  in  the  focus^C,  let  there  be 
an  object,  A  B,  larger  than  the  lens ;  suppose  the 
rays  AD,  BE,  proceed  from  the  extremities  of 
the  object  to  those  of  the  lens  ;.  it  is  evident  from 
the  figure,  they  will  be  convergent,  and,  therefore, 
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wiU.  by  the  lens  be  united  in  a  point  K,  between 
tbe  lens  D  £  and  its  focus  F:  if  then  the  eye  be 
placed  at  K,  it  will  take  into  its  view  an  object 
greater  than  the  lens  D  E. 

A^in,  let  G  H  be  a  pcnrtion  of  an  object  A  B» 
less  than  the  lens  DEj  draw  GD,  H  E,  which 
will  be  diverging  rays,  and,  therefore,  will  be 
united  at  a  point  I,  fiurtiher  distant  from  the  lens 
than  the  focus  F;  hence^  if  an  eye  be  placed  far- 
ther from  the  lens  than  its  focal  distance,  it  can 
never  see  any  object,  or  part  of  an  object,  at  one  - 
view,  so  large  as  the  lens,  but  alwa3rs  smaller.  - 
And,  universalfy,  Ae  visible  part  of  an  object  will' 
be  to  the  len^  as  the  focal  distance  o^  the  lens  to^ 
the  distalK^  of  tiie  eye.* 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident,  the  nature  of  a  con-  - 
vex  lens  is  such  as  will  render  an  object  dktinctly 
visible  to  the  eye  at  the  distance  of  its  focus,  the 
reason  why  they  are  used  as  microscopes  is  very 
plain.  For,  suppose  the  distance^  A  B  (Fig.  8. 
and  9*)  be  six  inches,  where  the  naked  eye,  B,  can 
but  just  perceive  tile  object  A  distinctiy,  and  kit 
the  focd  distance  C  D  of  the  lens  D  be  half  an 
inch ;  then  since  C  D  is  but  one-twelflh  oi  A  B, 
the  length  of  the  object  at  C  will  appear  twelve 
times  as  large  as  at  A :  if  it  were  a  surface,  it 
would  be  144  times  as  great ;  and  the  solidity,  or 
bulk,  would  be  magnified  1728  times. 

If  C  D,  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  I)#  be  ha\> 
one-fourth  part  of  an  ineh^  then  will  that  be  but 
one  twenty-fourth  of  A  B,  equal  six  inches,  and' 
the  length  of  the  objects  will  be  magnified  24 
times  J  the  surface  576  times,  and  the  solidity^ 
13,884  times;  ioft  those  numbers  are  the  square 
and-ottbe  (^  24i  -Whence  it  appears^  that  single 
glass  lenses  make  very  good  microscopes,  and  hl^ 
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these  advantages,  that  the  object  appears  most 
clear,  they  lie  in  little  room,  may  be  carried  about 
any  where,  are  to  be  had  at  a  small  price,  and  are 
most  easy  to  be  used, 

A  very  convenient  form  of  microscope  as.  where 
A  B  (Plate  14.  fig.  1.)  is  a  circular  piece  of  wood, 
ivory,  &c.  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  hole, 
one'^twentieth  of  an  inch  diameter  :  upon  this  hole 
is  fixed,  with  a  wire,  a  small  lens  C,  whose  focal 
distance  is  CD.  At,  that  distance  is  a  pair  of 
pliers,  D  £,  which  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of 
the  sliding  scr^w,  as  in  the  figure,  and  opened  by 
means,  of  the  two  Jittle  studs  ae  ;  with  these  you 
take  up  any  small  object,  O,  and  view  it.  with  the 
eye  placed  in  the  other  focus  of  the  lens  at  F;  and 
according  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  ob- 
ject O  will  appear  more  or  less  magnified,  as  repre- 
sented at  I  M.  If  the  focal  length  be  half  or 
one-fourth  of  an  inch^  the  length,  siu*face,  and 
bulk  of  the  object  will  be  magnified  as  before  de- 
scribed. This  small  instrument  may  be  put  into  a 
case  for  the  pocket.  Those  lenses,  whose  focal 
lengths  are  three-tenth^  four-tenths,  and  five- 
tenths  of  aninqh,  are  the  best  for  common  use. 

Since  the  nearer  the  eye  can  approach  to  an 
object,  the  larger  it  appears,  it  is  plain,  a  double 
and  equally  convex  lens  magnifies  more  than  a 
plano-convex  lens  J  because,  if  the  sphere,  or  con- 
-  vexity,  be  the  same,  the  focal  length  of  the  former 
1$  but  hall>s  long  as  of  the  latter ;  and  since  the 
double  convex  consists  of  two  segments  of  a  sphere, 
the  tnore  an  object  is  to  be  magnified,  the  greater 
must  the  convexity  be,  and  therefore  the  snialler 
the  sphere ;  tUl  at  last  the  utmost  degree,  of  mag- 
nifying will  require  that  these  segments  become 
lifiHiispheres,  and,  consequently,  the  lens  will  be 
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reduced   to   a  perfect   spherule,    or   very  small 
sphere. 

If  the  radius  of  the  spherule  be  one-tenth  of  an 
inch,  the  eye  will  have  distinct  vision  of  an  object 
by  means  thereof,  at  the  distance  of  1^  radius ; 
u  e.  three-twentieths  of  an  inch,  which,  as  it  is  but 
the  fortieth  part  of  six  inches,  shows  that  the  length 
of  an  object  will  be  magnifi^  forty  times,  the  sur- 
face 1600  times,  and  the  solidity  64,000  times,  by 
such  a  small  sphere. 

If  the  radius  of  a  spherule  be  but  one>twentieth 
of  an  inch,  then  will  the  eye  have  distinct  vision  of 
an  object  at  the  distance  of  three-fortieths  of  an 
inch,  which,  as  it  is  but  the  eightieth  part  of  six 
inches,  shows  the  length  of  objects  will  appear 
80  times  greiater,  the  surface  6400  times,  and  the 
bulk  512,000  times  greater  to  the  naked  eye  at  six 
inches,  distance. 

,  In  using  these  spherule  microscopes,  the  objects 
are  to  be  placed  in  one  focus,  and  the  eye  in  the 
other ;  and  since  the  focus  is  so  exceeding  near  the 
glass,  it  is  impossible  to  view  any  biit  peUucid 
bodies ; :  for  if  any  opaque  object  were  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  ey6  being,  as  it  were,  just  on  the  sphe- 
rule, would  entirely  prevent  any  light  falling  on  it, 
and  it  would  be  too  obscure  to  be  viewed. 

It  was  with  this  sort  of  microscopes  that  the 
&mous  Dutch  philosopher,  Leuwhenhoek,  made 
wonderful  discoveries.  But  the  gr^t  difficulty  of 
making  very  small  and  at  the  same  time  very  good 
ones;  their  prejudice  to  the  eyes,  in  poring  very 
hard  and  near ;  the  trouble  of  placing  objects  at  a 
due  distance,  and  the  very  small  part  which  can  be 
seen  of  any,  make  this  sort  of  microscc^s  very 
little  kno^n  or*  used. 

T  ? 
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The  following  is  a  single  microscope  Jbr  opaque 
objects^  which  remedies  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing the  dark  »de  d:  an  object  next  the  eye,  which 
has  faitlierto  been  a  great  dv^ructton  in  making 
dbservations  on  opaqiie  objects. 

The  several  parts  of  this  instrument^  commonly 
mi^de  of  brafl8»  are  at  follow  ; 

Throng  the  first  side  A  passes  a  fine  screw  B;' 
thd  other  end  whereof  is  fikStened  to  the  moveable 
side  C  (Fig.  2.) 

D  is  a  nut  adapted  to  the  said  screw,  by  the 
turning  of  which  the  two  sides  A,  C,  are  gradually^ 
brought  together. 

£  is  a  spring  of  steeU  that  separates  the  said  twa 
sides  when  the  nuit  is  unscrewmi. 

F,  a  piece  of  brass  turning  round  in  a  socket, 
whence  proceeds  a  small  spring  tube,  moviag  upoa 
a  rivet ;  through  this  tube  there  runs  a  steel  wire, 
o»e  end  whereof  terminaites  in  a  sharp  pokit  6, 
and  the  other  has  a  pair  of  pliers,  H,  fastened  to 
it.  The  point  and  pUers  are  to  thrust  into,  or  t^ 
take  up  and  hold  any  insect  or  ob^t  t  and  either 
cithern  may  be  turned  upwards,  as  suits  the  pW'- 
pose  best. 

I  is  a  ring  of  brass  with  a  female  screw  within 
it,  mounted  on  an  upright  piece  of  the  same  metal,* 
which  turns  round  oa  a  rivet,  that  it  may  be  set  at 
a  due  distance  when  the  least  magnifiers  are  em- 
ployed^  ITiis  ring  receives  the  screws  of  all  the 
magnifieiB. 

P,  a  nan41e  turned  of  wood,  tQi  screw  into  the 
ii^umea^t  when  it  is  used. 

K,  a  concave  speculum  of  silver,  ^polished  as 
bright  as  possible,  in  the  ceotrc  icrf*  which  a  double 
convex  lens  is  placed,  with  a  proper  aperture  to* 
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knsk  tibroi^b  it*  On  the  back  ef  this  speciiium  a 
male  screw  L  is  made  to  fit  the  brass  ring  1,  to 
screw  into  the  said  ring  at  pleasure* 

There  are  four  t)f  these  concave  if>ecula»  of  dif- 
ferent magnifying  powers^  to  be  used  as  objects  to 
be  examined  may  require.  The  greatest  aia^- 
fiers  must  always  havd  the  least  apertures. 

M  (Fig«  d.)i  a  round  object-plate>  one  side  white^ 
aad  tiie  other  blacky  intended  to  raider  oti^cts  the 
more  visible,  by  placing  them»  if  black,  on  the 
white,  and  if  white^  on  the  black  side.  A  rteel 
springy  N»  turns  down  on  each  side,  to  mske  aay 
object  fast ;  and  issuing  from  the  object-plate^  is  a 
hi^ow  pipe  to  screw  it  on  the  needle's  point  6. 

O  (Fig;  4w),  is  a  anall  box  of  brass,  with  a  g^ass 
on  each  side,  contrived  to  cooline  amy  living 
object,  in  order  to  examine  it:  this,  also,  has  a 
pipe  to  screw  upon  the  end  of  the  needle  G. 

A  soft  hair-brush  is  necessary  to  ctaim  the 
glasses,  or  specuhi ;  and  a  drop  ot*  any  Uquid  may 
be  applied  to  the  isinglasB  of  the  box  O,  in  order 
to  view  animalcules. 

When  you  would  view  any  o^ect,  screw  the 
speculum  with  the  magnifier  you  would  think  besjt 
to  use,  into  the  brass  ring  L  Place  the  object 
either  on  the  needle  G,  in  the  pliers,  H,  on  the 
object-plate  M,  or  in  the  bmss  lioliow  box,  O,  as 
may  be  mpst  convenient,  according  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  it :  then  hdding  up  the  instru- 
ment by  the  handle  P,  look  against  the  light 
through  the  magnifying  lens}  and  by  means  <^ 
the  nut  D,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  needle, 
by  managing  its  lower  end,  the  object  may  be 
turned  about,  raised,  or  depressed,  brought  nearer 
the  glass,  or  put  farther  from  it,  till  you  hit  the 
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true  focal  distance,  and  the  light  be  seen  reflected 
from  the  speculum  strongly  upon  the  object ;  by 
which  means  it  will  be  shown  in  a  manner  sur- 
prisingly distinct  and  clear.  And,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  light  of  the  sky,  or  of  a  candle,  will 
answer. 

Though  this  microscope  is  principally  intended 
for  opaque  objects,  which  are  very  difficult  to  exa- 
mine, yet  transparent  ones  may  also  be  viewed  by 
it :  observing  only,  that  when  such  come  under 
examination,  it  will  not' always  be  proper  to  tibrow 
on  them  the  light  reflected  from  the  speculum : 
for  the  light  transmitted  through  them  meeting 
the  reflected  light,  may,  together,  produce  too 
great  a  glare.  A  little  practice  will  teach  how  to 
regulate  both  these  lights  to  good  advantage. 

In  Wilson's  single  pocket  microscope^  the  body  is 
made  either  of  brass,  ivory,  or  silver. 

C  (Fig.  5.),  is  a  long  flne-threaded  male  sqrew, 
that  turns  into  the  body  of  the  microscope  B. 

D,  a  convex  glass  at  the  end  of  the  said  screw. 

There  are  two  concave  round  pieces  of  thin 
brass,  with  holes  of  difierent  diameters  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  to  cover  the  said  glass,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  aperture  when  the  greatest  magnifiers 
are  employed. 

E  E,  three  thin  plates  of  brass  within  the  body 
of  the  microscope,  one  whereof  is  bent  semicir- 
cularly  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  an  arched 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  a  tube  of  glass,  whereas 
the  two  flat  plates  are  to  receive  and  hold  the 
sliders  between  them. 

-  At  G,  the  other  end  of  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  hoDow  female  screw  is  adapted  to  receive 
the  difierent  magnifiers. 
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H,  a  sprral  spring  of  steel,  betw^n  the  end  G, 
arid  the  plat^  of  bras^ ;  intended  td  keep  Uie 
plates  in  a  right  position,  and  act  against  the  long 
screw  C. 

},  a  small  turned  handle,  for  the  better  hold  of 
the  instrument,  to  screw  oh  or  <^  at  pleasure. 

To  this  microscope*  belong  seven  different  ntog- 
nifying  glasses;  six  of  them  are  set  in  silver,  brass, 
or  ivory,  and  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  the  lowest 
numbers  being  the  greatest  magnifiers. 

L  (Fig.  6.)  is  the  seventh  magnifier,  set  in  the 
manner  of  aUttle  barrel,  to  be  held  in  the  hand  for 
the  viewing  any  larger  object. 

This  may  be  of  further  use :  by  applying  a  tbiii 
cap,  ^th  a  hole  in  it,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square^ 
exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  when  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth  is  applied  upon  the  brass,  and 
viewed  through  the  other  eiwJ,  the  threads  will 
appear  greatly  magnified,  so  that  they  may  be 
counted,  and  thereby  the  quality  of  the  cloth  may 
be  ascertained  by  cdciilation. 

M  (Fig.  7.),  is  a  flat  slip  of  ivory,  called  a  slider^ 
with  foiir  round  holes  through  it,  in  which  are  placed 
objects  between  two  glasses,  or  pieces  of  mica. 

£ight  such  ivory  sliders,  and  one  of  brass,  are 
usually  sold  with  this  microscope ;  some  with 
objects  placed  in  them,  and  others  empty,  for 
viewing  any  thing  tliat  may  offer,  but  whoever 
wishes  to  make  a  large  coll(^tion  of  objecits,  may 
have  as  many  as  he  desires. 

The  brass  slider  is  to  confine  any  small  object,^ 
that  it  may  be  viewed  without  crushing  or  destroy- 
ing it. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  forceps,  or  pair  of  pliers,  for  taking 
up  insects,  or  other  objects,  and  adjusting  them  to 
the  glasses* 
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FKg;  9*  is  a  tube  of  glass,  contiived  to  confine 
Hving  dbjeets,  such  as  iRrogs,  fishes,  &c.  in  order  to 
discover'  the  blood  as  it  flows  along  the  veins*  and 
arteries.  ^ 

.  All  these  particulars  are  contained  in  a  little 
neat  box,  very  convenient  for  carrying  in  thie 
pockets 

»  When  an  object  is  to  be  viewed,  thrust  the  ivory 
isiider,  in  which  the  object  is  placed,  between  the 
two  flat  brass  plates,  £  £  ;  observing  always  to  put 
that  side  of  the  slider  where  the  brass  rings  are, 
fiuthest  from  the  eye.  Then  screw  on  the  mag** 
nifying  glass  you  intend  to  use,  at  the  end  of  the 
instrument  G:  and  looking  through  it  gainst  the 
light,  turn  the  long  screw  C,  until  the  object  be 
brought  to  fit  your  eye ;  which  jrou  will  know  by 
its  appearing*  then  perfectly  distinct  and  clear.  It 
is  best  to  look  at  it  first  throufgh  a  magnifier  tbat 
can  show  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  and  afterwards 
to  inspect  the  several  parts  more  particularly  with 
one  of  the  greatest  magnifiers ;  for  thus  you  will 
gain  a  true  idea  of  the  whole,,  and  of  all  its  parts. 
And^  though  the  greatest  magnifiers  can  show  but 
a  minute  portion  of  any  object  at  once,  yet,  by 
gently  moving  the  slider  that  contains  the  object, 
the  eye  will  gradually  examine  it  all ;  and  if  any 
part  should  ^be  out  of  distance,  the  screw  C  will 
easily  bring  it  to  the  true  fi^cus. 

As  the  object  must  be  brought  very  near  the 
glasses  when  the  greatest  magnifiers  are  used,  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  scratch  them  as  you 
move  it  in  or  out*  A  few  turns  of  the  screw  C 
will  easily  prevent  this  mischief,  by  giving  room 
«amugh. 

You  may  change  the  objects  m  your  sliders  for 
what  others  you  think  proper,  by  taking  out  the 
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brass  ring  with  the  point  of  a  penknife :  the  mica 
wilt  then  ML  out,  if  you  but  turn  the  sliders ;  and 
after  putting  what  you  please  between  them,  by 
repladng  liie  brass  rings,  you  will  fasten  them  aa 
they  were  before.  It  is  proper  to  have  some  i^ders 
furnished,  but  without  any  objects,  to  be  always  in 
readiness  for  the  examination  cf  fluids,  salts,  sands, 
powders,  the  £uina  of  flowers,  or  any  other  ob« 
jects  of  such  sort  as  need  only  be  applied  to  the  out- 
side  of  the  mica. 

^  The  circulation  of  the  blood  may  easiest  be  seen 
in  the  tails  and  fins  of  fishes,  in  the  fine  mem- 
branes between  a  frog's  toes,  or,  best  of  all,  in  the 
tail  of  a  water-newt  If  your  object  be  a  small 
fish,  place  it  within  the  tube,  and  spread  its  tail,  or 
fin,  against  the  side  thereof;  if  a  frog,  choose  such 
a  one  as  can  but  just  be  got  into  your  tube,  and 
Widi  a  pen,  or  stick,  expand  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  the  toes  of  the  hind  foot  as  wide  as 
you  are  able.  When  your  object  is  so  adjusted, 
that  no  part  thereof  can  intercept  the  light  from 
the  place  you  intend  to  view,  unscrew  the  long 
screw  C,  and  thrust  the  tube  into  the  arched 
cavity,  quite  through  the  body  of  the  microscope } 
then  screw  it  to  the  true  focal  distance,  and  you 
will  t^e  the  blood  passing  along  its  vessds  with  a 
rapid  motion. 

Make  use  of  the  ^rd  or  fourth  magnifier  for 
frogs  or  fishes ;  but  for  the  tails  cf  water-newts,  the 
fifth  ot  sixth  will  do^  because  the  globules  of  their 
blood  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  frogs  or  fish* 
The  first  or  second  magnifier  cannot  well  be  em- 
ployed to  this  purpose ;  for  the  thickness  of  the 
tube  wherein  the  object  lies  will  scarce  admit  its 
being  brought  so  near  as  the  focal  distance  of  the 
magnifier. 
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Eilis^s  single^  or  aquatic  nUcrosaopef  takes  its 
name  from  Mr.  John  Ellis,  authpr  of  An  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  Corallines,  By  this 
instrument  he  was  enabled  to  explain  many  singu* 
larities  in  the  economy  and  construction  of  these 
wonderful  productions  of  nature. 

To  the  practical  botanist  this  instrument  is  re-* 
txmimended  by  the  authcarity  of  Mr.  Curti^,  author 
of  the  Flora  Londinensis.  It  is  simple  in  its  con*^ 
struction,  easy  in  it  use,  and  very  .portable. 

K  (Fig.  10.)  is  the  box  which  contains  the  whole 
apparatus :  on  the  top  of  the  box  there  is  a  female 
screw,  for  receiving  the  screw  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  brass  pillar  A,  and  which  is  to  be 
screwed  on  the  top  of  the  box  K.  D,  a  brass  pin,, 
which  fits  into  the  pillar :  on  the  top  of  the  pia  is 
a  hollow  socket,  to  receive  the  airm  which  carries 
the  magnifiers:  the  pin  is  to  be  moved  up  and 
down,  in  order  to  adjust  the  lenses  to  their  focat 
or  proper  distances  from  the  object. 

In  the  representation  of  this  microscope,  the  pin 
D  is  delineated  as  passing  through  a  socket  at  one 
iside  of  the  pillar.  A:  it  is  now  usual  to  make  it 
pass  down  a  hole  bored  down  the  middle  of  the 
pillar.  F  is  the  box  which  carries  the  magnifying 
lens  :  it  fits  Jnto  the  socket  X,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  pillar  D.  This  arm  may  be  moved  back- 
ward and  forward  in  the  socket  X,  and  sideways 
by  the  pin  D,  so  that  the  magnifier,  which  is 
iscrewed  into  the  ring  at  the  end  F  of  this  box,  may 
be  easily  made  to  traverse  over  any  part,  of  the 
object  lying  on  the  stage  or  plate  B.  F  is  a  po- 
lished silver  speculum,  with  a  magnifying  lens 
plac€;d  at  the  centre  of  it,  which  is  perforated  for 
this  purpose.  H,  is  a  brass  semicircle  which  sup- 
ports the  mirror  I  j  the  pin  R,  affixed  to  the  semi- 
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fcircle  H,  passes  through  the  h<de  which  is  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  pillar  A.  B,  the  stage  on  which 
the  objects  are  to  be  placed  i  it  fits  into  a  small 
dove-tailed  arm  which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
pillar,  A.  C,  a  plane  glass  with  a  small  piece  of 
black  silk  stuck  on  it  This  glass  is  fitted  to  a 
groove  made  in  the  stage  B ;  a:  pair  of  nippers  is 
fixed  to  the  hole  of  the  stage  a,  by  the  pin  K ;  the 
steel  wire  of  these  nippers,  slides  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  socket ;  and  this  socket  is  move« 
able  upwards  and  downwards,  by  means  of  the 
joint,  so  that  the  position  of  the  object  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure.  The  object  may  be  fixed  in  the 
nippers,  or  stuck  on  the  point. 
•  To  use  this  microscope,  begin  by  screwing  the 
pillar  A  to  the  cover  j  pass  the  pin  R,  of  the  semi* 
circle  which  carries  the  mirror  through  the  hole, 
that  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  A  j  push  up 
the  stage  into  the  dove-*tail  at  B;  slide  the  pin  into 
the  pillar ;  then  pass  the  bar  £,  through  the  socket 
X,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pin  D,  and  screw  one 
of  the  magnifying  lenses  into  the  ring  at  F.  Now 
place  the  object,  either  on  the  stage,  or  in  the 
nippers,  L,  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  over  the  centre  of  the  stage ; 
bring  the  speculum  F  over  the  part  you  mean  to 
observe  j  then  get  as  much  light  on  the  speculum 
as  you  can;  by  means  of  the  mirror,  I.  The  light 
received  on  the  speculum  is  reflected  by  it  on  the 
object.  The  distance  of  the  lens  F  from  the 
object  is  regulated  by  moving  the  pin  D  up  and 
down,  until  a  distinct  view  of  it  be  obtained.  The 
rule  usually  observed  is,  to  place  the  lens  beyond 
its  focal  distance  from  the  object,  and  then  gra- 
dually slide  it  down,  until  the  object  appear  sharp 
and  well  defined.     The  adjustment  of  the  lenses 
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to  their  &d,  and  the  distributioti  of  the  fight  <m 
t^e  object^  are  what  reqiiire  the  most  attention* 
These  microscopes  are  sometimes  fitted  up  with  a 
xack  and  pinion,  to  the  pillar  A  and  pin  D,  for  the 
more  ready  adjustment  of  the  glasses  to  their 
proper  foci. 

The  following  is  a  dngle  microscope  on  a  ^bot 
or  stand.  A  B  (Fig.  11.)  is  the  basis  or  foot,  C  I 
is  the  stem ;  £  F,  are  two  square  sockets  of  hrass^ 
jnoveable  up  and  down  together  upon  the  square 
part  of  the  stem,  being  connected  by  a  common 
screw;  but  this  motion  is  checked  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  a  spring.  G  is  a  screw,  by  which  the 
part  £  is  fixed  to  the  stem. 

,  H  is  an  adjusting  screw,  by  winch  the  part  F  is 
gradually  moved  up  and  down ;  and  thereby  K  L| 
Uie  stage  on  which  the  objects  are  placed,  has 
M  N,  the  slider,  with  its  objects,  duly  adjusted  to 
the  focus  of  the  magnifiers. 

O  is  the  circular  piece  of  brass,  on  which  are 
fixed  three  lenses  turning  on  centres  fixed  in  O, 
and  which  may  be  used  either  separately,  or  com* 
bined  together ;  R  is  the  speculuaa^  that  reflects 
the  light  through  the  microscope. 

A  megalascope  is^  an  optical  instrument,  adapted 
for  viewing  all  the  laiger  sort  of  small  objects  ( 
such  as  insects,  flowers,  minerals,  linen,  &c.  to  a 
very  great  advantage ;  as,  with  three  glasses  only» 
it  has  seven  different  magnifying  powers. 

A  (Fig.  12.)  is  the  case  of  brass,  silver,  &c. ;  D, 
£,  F,. three  several  lenses  with  different  magoity* 
ing  powers;  whjich  are  all  contained  iti  the  case, 
'and  turned  out  at  pleasure  :  H  the  handle. 

Tlie  three  glasses,  singly,  afford  tluree  magnify* 
tng  powers ;  and,  by  combining  two  and  two^  we 
make  three  more :   for  D  with  £  makes  one,  D 
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wiii  F  another^  aad  £  "with  F  a  third,,  wjbicfa,  with 
the  three  sia^y;  xoake  six ;  and^  lastly,  all  three 
combined  tc^ther,  make  aiu»tber»  so  that,  upon 
tbe  nrhole,  there  are  seinen  powers  of  magntfying 
with  three  glasses  ooly. 

The  doid?le,  or  compound  microscope,  consists  of 
an  object«glass  c  d  (Plate  15.  fig.  i«),  and  an  eyef- 
glass  ejl  The  small  object  ad,  is  placed  at  a  Uttle 
greater  d^tanee  iiom  the  glass  c  d,  than  its  piin* 
cipal  £icus,  so  that  the  pencils  of  mys  flowing  from 
tbe  different  points  c£  the  object,  and  passing 
through  the  glass,  may  be  made  to  converge  and 
unite  in  as  many  points  hetwe^i  g  and  h,  where 
the  image  of  thei  ol^ect  will  be  fimned;  whidi 
image  is  viewed  by  the  eye  through  the  eye-glass 
ej^;  for  the  eye-^ass  being  so  placed,  that  the 
image  g  A,  may  be  in  its  focus,  and  the  eye  much 
about  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side»  die  rays 
of  each  pencil  will  be  parallel  after  going  o^t  of 
1^6  eye^lass^  as  at  e  and  ^  till  they  come  to  the 
ty€  at  k,  where  they  will  begin  to  converge  by  the 
refiactive  powers  of  the  humours ;  aiul,  after  hav^ 
iiig  crossed  each  otiier  in  the  pupil,  and  passed 
through  the  cfystalline  and  vitreous  humours,  they 
wUl  he  collected  into  points  on  the  retina,^aiid 
&mn  the  huge  injected  image  A  B  therecm. 

The  magnifying  powier  of  this  micsoacope  is  as 
foUowa:  aqppose  tl^  image  g  hioheaix  times  the 
distaacice  of  the  object  a  b  fttmi  <^  object-glass  c  d; 
then  wiU  the  image  he  mx  timei  the  length  of  the 
object;  hut  since  the  image  could  not  be  seen  dis- 
tmctly  by  liie  bare  eye  at  a  less  dirtance  than  six 
inches,  if  it  be  viewed  by  an  eye-glass  e  Ji  of  aae 
inch  focus,  it  will  thereby  be  brought  sue  times 
neajrer  the  eye,  and  consequently  viewed  undi^  ah 
angle  six  time^  as  lazge  as  before ;  so  that  it  will  be 
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again  magnified  six  times;  that  is,  six  times  by  the 
object-glass,  aiid  six  tidies  by  the  eye-glass ;  which, 
multiplied  into  one  another,  makes  thirty-six  times  ^ 
and  so  much  is  the  object  magnified  in  diameter 
more  than  what  it  appears  to  the  bare  eye,  and 
consequently  thirty-six  times  thirty-six,  or  1296 
times  in  sur&ce. 

But  because  the  extent  or  field  of  view  is  very- 
small  in  diis  microscope,  tlwre  are  generally  two 
eye-glasses  placed  sometimes  close  tc^ether,  and 
sometimes  an  inch  asunder;  by  which  means, 
although  the  object  appear  less  magnified,  yet  the 
visible  area  is  much  enlarged  by  the  interpositicm 
of  a  second  eye-glass,  and  consequently  a  much 
{deasanter  view  is  obtained. 

A  Q  is  the  body  or  internal  part,  which  is  move- 
able up  and  down  in  C  D  (Fig.  2.)  an  external 
case  of  wood,  brass,  or  silver.  £,  one  of  the  three 
pillars  which  support  the  instrument.  F,  a  plate 
fixed  (horizontally)  to  the  legs,  usually  called  the 
stage:  there  is  a  hole  in  the  central  part,  in  which 
glass,  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  are  placed, 
with  objects  to  be  viewed.  H,  an  illuminating,  or 
reflecting  speculum.  I,  the  foot  of  the  instrument 
Q,  a  brass  button,  or  case,  to  hold  the  magnifier. 

In  this  compound  microscope,  there  are  generally 
three  (sometimes  four)  glasses;  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  viz.  1,  The  magnifying  lens  at  Q, 
which  makes  a  large  image  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
small  object  below..  2.  A  large  lens  at  B,  called 
the  body-glass,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  larger  field 
of  view.  3.  An  eye-glass  at  A,  by  which  we  view 
the  enlarged  image  of  the  object  in  its  focus. 

The  magnifying  power  in  all  optical  instruments 
depends  upon  this  one  principle,  that  every  otgect 
is  apparently  greater  or  less,  in  prc^ortion  as  it  is 
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nearer  to,  cm*  farther  from,  the^^^eye;  because  the 
nearer  it  is,  the  larger  is  the  visual  angle  under 
which  it  appears,  and  vice  versa; 

But  the  eye  is  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  distinct 
vision  by  such  rays  only  as  are  nearly  parallel;  and 
therefore  every  object  must  be  removed  to  such  a 
distance  from  the  eye,  that  the  rays  of  light  issuing 
from  every  point  thereof,  may  fall  upon  the  eye 
with  small  divergency,  or  nearly  parallel;  which 
distance  is,  in  different  eyes,  from  six  to  eight 
inches,  as  any  one  may  find  by  trial. 

Now,  since  a  convex  glass  converges  parallel 
rays  to  a  point  or  focus;  therefore,  on  the  contrary, 
if  an  object  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  such  a  lens, 
the  rays  proceeding  from  each  point  will  be  re* 
fracted  parallel  to  the  eye,  and  thereby  produce 
distinct  vision  of  that  object  in  its  focus. 

Hence,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  ^  6  be  a  very 
small  object  in  the  focus  of  the  glass  C  {Rg.  H.) 
whose  focal  distance  is  one  inch,  the  eye  applied  to 
the  lens  C  will  have  the  distinct  vision  of  it;  and 
this  being  at  a  distance  six,  seven,  or  eight  tifiies 
nearer  than  the  eye  alone  could  clearly  see  it,  it 
mustappear  so  many  times  larger  than  to  the  naked 
eye ;  and  therefore,  we  properly  say^  it  is  magni- 
fied to  such  eyes,  six,  seven,  or  eight  times  in 
length  and  breadth. 

But  all  surfaces  are  magnified  in  proportion  to 
the  squares  of  their  lengths  or  sides;  therefore  the 
surfaces  of  objects  are  magnified  thirty-six,  forty- 
nine,  or  sixty-four  times,  by  a  lens  of  one  inch 
focal  distance. 

Also  the  bulk  or  magnitude  of  the  whole  body, 
will  be  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  the 
sides  or  length;  and  therefore  all  solid  bodies  will, 
by  such  a  lens,  be  magnified  216,343,  or  512  time$ 
to  such  eyes  respectively. 
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If  the  lena  C  were  but  of  half  an  inch  fecajL 
distance,,  the  lengths  of  the  objects  would  be  mag- 
nified twice  as  much ;  the  surfaces  four  times,  and 
the  magnitude  or  bulk,  eight  times  as  much  as 
before* 

If:  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  C  be  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  then  the  lengths  are  magnified  four 
times  as  much,  viz.  twenty»four,  twenty-^ight,  or 
thirty-two  times;  the  surfaces  sixteen  times  as 
much,  or  576  times  more  than  to  the  naked  eye  at 
six  inches  distance;  and  solid  bodies  are  magnified 
sixty-four  times  more  than  by  the  lens  of  a  whole 
inch  focal  distance. 

Again;  suppose  the  .lens  so  smaU  that  its  focal 
distance  is  but  one-tenth  of  an  inch^  then  the 
length  of  an  object  is  magnified  sixty^  seventy,  or 
eighty  times;  the  surface  3600,  3900,  or  6400 
times;  and  the  solidity,  or  whole  bulk,  216,000, 
343,000,  or  512,000  times,  or  so  much  larger  do 
the  bodies  of  mites,  or  their  eggs,  ap|)ear  than.to 
jfch^  naked  eye  at  six,  seven,  or  eight  inches 
distance. 

After  the  same  manner  you  may  compute  the 
magnifying  power  of  lenses  of  one-twentieth,  one- 
thirtieth,  one-fortieth,  and  even  one^fiftieth  part  of 
an  inch  focal  distance,  which  mav  be  made,  if  re^ 
quired;  but  they  are  with  difficulty  used.  By.a 
lens  one-fifUeth  of  an  inch,  the  length  is  magni- 
fied 300  times,  and  the  surface  90,000  times,  and 
the  solidity  27,000,000  times. 

But  these  enormous  powers  of  magnifying  are 
much  better  effected  in  compound  microscopes; 
and  be  that  in  what  degree  you  please,  it  is  thus 
easily  estimated.  Let  G  be  the  object-lens  in. the 
cell  Q  (Fig.  2.)  of  the  compound  microscope^  ift 
then,  a  small  objed:,  a  b^  be  placed  on  tlie  stage  at 
a  little  more  than  the  focal  distance,  there  will  be 
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formed  by  the  said  lens  C,  a  large  image  S  T,  in^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  microscope;  apd  this  imi^e 
is  viewed  through  the  glass  G  H  in  its  focus  below 
atd. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the  image 
S  T  is  as  much  larger  than  the  object  a  b,  as  the 
distance  C  A  exceeds  the  distance  C  a  from  the 
lens.  Suppose  the  image  S  T  six  times  larger  than 
the  object  a  b;  then  if  it  be  viewed  by  a  lens  G  H 
of  one  inch  focal  distance,  the  image  S  T  will  ap- 
pear  magnified  six  times  at  least,  and  therefore  the 
object  a  b  will  be  magnified  six  times  six,  or  36 
times  in  length ;  and  36  times  36,  or  1296  times  in 
surface;  arid  36  times  1^96,  or  46,656  times  in  the 
bulk  of  solidity.  And  yet  with  these  great  powers 
of  magnifying,  the  lens  C  may  not  be  of  less  than 
half  an  inch  focal  distance,  in  the  least  sort  of 
compound  pocket  microscopes. 

But  with  a  single  eye-gkss  G  H,  we  have  too 
small  a  field  of  view ;  therefore  we  use  two,  viz. 
A  B  and  D  E;  the  first  contracts  the  image  S  T 
into  another,  I  M,  which  is  less;  and  this  is  viewed 
by  the  eye-glass  D  E.  Now  both  these  glasses 
may  have  a  magnifying  power  equal  to  that  of  a 
given  single  glass  G  H,  by  this  rule:  Let  their 
distance  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  focal 
lengths,  and  their  magnifying  power  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  a  lens,  whose  focal  distance  is  half  that 
of  the  greater  A  B. 

For  example — Suppose  the  focal  length  of  A  B  to  . 
be  2i  inches,  and  that  of  D  E  1  inch;  then  if 
their  distance  be  l-j  inch,  their  joint  magnifying 
power  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  lens  G-  H, 
whose  focal  distance  is  IJ  equal  half  that  of  A  B. 
By  the  two  eye-glasses  the  rays  are  converged  to 
the  eye  at  the  compound  focus  F;  niuch  less 
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a|^Qt0cl  by  tb0  errors  mmgfvom  the  ^tierFii^icm  ef 
rays,  >p|h  from  Him  ^W^vei^t  refr^i^gibiUty  ^i^fl 
tbe  figure  Qf  the  glasses. 

The  solar,  or  camera  obscura  microscope,  reqi](^^ 
tli€j  sHn^bine,  an^  must  be  made*  nm  flf  iu  a 
dswf?cene4  cliamb?r>  ^  itfii  m^i^e  impUes. 

Jt  i»  cQnaposed  of  a  tube,  ^  lopking-gUss,  a  cpiv? 
vfx  lens,  and  Wilson^s  gingle  poqket  mi^rpscppe, 
hcifqre  depcribed^  p;-  any  other  similar  one. 

Xhe  sqn'g  rays  being  directed  by  the  looking, 
glass  through  the  tube  upon  the  objepl^  the  imag^ 
or  picture  pf  the  object  is  thrown,  distinctly  and 
beautifully,  upon  a  screen  of  white  paper,  or  a 
white  linen  sheet,  placed  at  some  distance  tp  re- 
ceive the  same;  and  may  be  magnified  to  an  im-^ 
mense  size;  for  the  farther  off  the  screen  is  r^r 
moved,  the  larger  will  the  object  appear;  insomuch^ 
that  a  mite  may  be  magnified  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  feet,  or  even  a  great  deal  mpre;  but  it  is 
indeed  more  distinct  when  not  enlarged  to  ahpve 
half  that  sizct 

The  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  as  represented 
in  the  plate  annexed,  is  as  follows;  A  (JFig,  4.)>  ^ 
square  wooden  frame,  through  which  two  Ippg 
screws  pass,  and  assisted  by  a  couple  pf  nwts, 
X  1,  fasten  it  firmly  to  a  window-shuttejF,  wherein 
a  hole  is  made  for  its  reception:  the  two 
nuts  being  let  into  the  shutter,  and  made  fast 
thereto. 

A  circular  hole  is  made  in  the  middle  of  this 
f^ame,  to  receive  a  piece  of  wood  of  a  circular 
%ure  B,  who^  edge,  that  projects  a  little  beyond 
the  frame,  composes  a  shallow  grpove,  wherein  runs 
a  catgut;  which  by  twisting  round,  and  then 
crossing  over  a  brass  pulley  4,  (the  handle  whereeC 
§,  pas$e9  through  th?  fram«^)  affords  sn  easy 
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motion  fQt  timuDg  muad  the  ^admr  pui^a  af 
wood  B,  with  all  the  partsi  affixed* 

G  is  qf  br^$  tube  eovered  vptk  seal  dcin,  ^di]di# 
screwing  into  the  middle  f^  the  riMnlar  piece  of 
wood,  becomes  a  ca^e  for  the  uscpireced  bra^  ttdie 
D^  to  be  drawn  backwards  oi:  foimrai^fl  in.  E,  a 
»  jfnaUer  tube  of  about  Qx\^  mh  in  l^agth  sere^f  ed 
t»  the  end  of  thf  l^i^er  tube  D.  To  the  end  pf 
ibh  tfie  microsgqpe  must  be  screwed. 

^  is  4  convey  lens,  whose  focus  is  about  t^rel^ffi 
indies,  designed  to  collect  the  sun7s  rajrsy  mi 
throw  them  more  strongly  upon  the  objects  0,  a 
looking-glass  of  an  oblong  igure,  set  in  a  wooden  . 
fnune^  fastened  by  hinges  t^  the  circular  fitee  of 
wood  B,  and  turning  about  with  it»  by  m^ans  of 
tile  above-mentioned  catgut. 

H,  a  j(Mnted  wire  pasising  throqgh  the  wooden 
^une,  to  enable  the  obsen^er  (j^y  putting  it  backr 
wards  Dr  forwards)  U^  elevate  pt  dedine  die  ^ms^ 
aeoarding  to  thp  sun's  altitude. 

The  extremities  of  the  eatgijt  are  ftsteqed  to  a 
bra^  pin ;  l^y'  turning  whii^  it  may  be  b;»ced 
up,  if  1^  f  ny  time  it  becomes  too  sl|ick.  This  pin, 
l3dng  behi^,  could  not  ^  Aomn  |n  the  plate. 

Alfhen  this  microsdef>e  i^  emplc^ed,  tj^  room 
mu^t  h^  riendered  as  dark  as  possiUf ;  &yr  en  the 
darkness  pf  the  rooin,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
suns^ne,  depend  the  sharpness  ^d  perfection  of 
the  image.  Then  putting  the  looffing^glass  £i 
through  the  hole  in  the  win4ow-shutter,  fasten  the 
square  frame  A  to  the  said  ^tter  by  its  two 
screws  and  nuts,  1  1. 

This  doqe,  p^djust  the  looking«glass  to  the  ele- 
vation and  dtuadon  of  the  mm,  by  ^eans  qf  Ab 
jmmoA  wire  H,  tii^psther  w^  the  cakgiit  pijUeyj 
for  the  firtt  of  these  raising  or  lowering  the  glaisfr 
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and  the  other  reclining  it  to  either  side,  there  re- 
sults a  twofold. motion,  which  may  easily  be  so 
managed  as  to  bring  the  glass  to  a  right  position; 
that  is,  to  make  it  reflect  the  sun's  rays  directly 
through  the  lens,  upon  the  paper  screen,  and  form 
thereon  a  spot  of  light  exactly  round. 

Though  theobtainingaperfectcircularspotof  light 
upon  the  screen  before  you  apply  the  microscope, 
is  a  certain  proof  that  the  looking-glass  is  adjusted 
right,  yet  that  proof  must  not  always  be  expected; 
for  the  sun  is  so  low  in  winter,  that  if  it  shine  in  a 
direct  line  against  the  window,  it  cannot  then 
afford  a  spot  of  light  exactly  round.  But  if  it  be 
on  either  side  of  you,  a  round  spot  may  be  ob- 
tained, even  in  December.  ' 
As  soon  as  this  appears,  screw  the  tube  C  into 
the  brass  collar  provided  for  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood-work,  taking  care  not  to  alter  the  lookii^- 
glass;  then  screwing  the  magnifier  you  choose  to 
employ  to  the  end  of  the  microscope,  in  the  usual 
manner,  take  away  the  lens  at  the  other  end 
of  it,  and  place  a  slider,  containing  the  object 
to  be  examined,  between  the  thin  brass  plates^,  as 
in  the  other  ways  of  using  the  microscope. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  screw  the  body  of 
the  microscc^e  to  the  short  brass  tube  £,  and  pull 
out  the  tube  D,  less  or  more,  as  the  object  is  ca- 
pable of  enduing  the  sun's  heat.  Dead  objects 
may  be  brought  within  about  an  inch  of  the  focus 
of  the  convex  lens  5;  but  the  distance  must  be 
shortened  for  living  creatures,  or  they  will  soon  be 
kiUed. 

If  the  light  falls  not  exactly  right,  you  may 
easily,  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  jointed  wire  and 
pulley,  direct  it  through  the  axis  of  the  microscopic 
lens.  . 
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The  short  tube  E,  which  the  microscope  is 
screwed  to,  enables  you,  by  sliding  it  backwards  or 
forwards  in  the  other  tube  D,  to  bring  the  objects 
to  their  true  focal  distance;  which  will  be  known 
by  the  sharpness  and  clearness  of  their  appearance } 
they  may  also  be  turned  round  by  the  same  means, 
without  being  in  the  least  disordered. 

The  magnifiers  most  useful  in  the  solar  micro- 
scrope  are,  in  general,  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth. 
.  This  microscope  is  the  most  entertaining  of  any« 
There  are  also  several  conveniences  attending  it, 
which  no  other  microscope  can  have;  for  the 
weakest  eyes  may  use  it  without  the  least  straining 
or  fatigue:  numbers  of  people  may  view  any  object 
together  at  the  same  time.  Such,  too,  as  have 
a  little  skill  in  drawing,  may,  by  this  contrivance, 
easily  sketch  out  the  exact  form  of  any  object 
they  have  a  mind  to  preserve  a  figure  df;  since 
they  need  only  fasten  a  paper  upon  the  screen, 
and  trace  it  on  it,  either  with  a  pen  or  pendL 

For  this  purpose  a  frame  might  be  made,  in 
which  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  put  in  or  taken  out 
at  pleasure;  for  if  the  paper  be  single,  the  image 
of  an  object  will  be  seen  as  plainly  almost  on  the 
back  as  on  the  other  side;  and  by  standing  behind 
the  screen,  the  shade  of  the  hand  will  not  obstruct 
the  light  in  drawing,  as  it  must  in  some  degree 
when  one  stands  before  it. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  formerly  the  solar 
microscope  had  no  looking-gjass  belonging  to  it, 
and,  therefore,  was  of  use  a  few  hours  only  in  a  day, 
when  the  tube  could  be  placed  directly  against  the 
body  of  the  sun,  and  even  then  not  without  s^ 
good  deal  of  trouble:  but  by  this  lucky  con* 
trivance  of  a  looking-glass,  the  sun's  rays  may  be 
reflected  through  the  tube,  whatever  its  height  or 
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Tiy  {6\U^mg  is  i  diagtith  of  the  ^olan-  Meros^ 
c^f  L6«  A  B  (Mg.  S.)  bft  a  feectibn  of  the  wihdbw. 
sMtHef  6f&  A&fU  t6i)&t,  CDtiiaihing  a  sciophic  ball 
E  Fj  Hi  thfe  M^'pih  bf  ^S^hich  is  sctefwed  the  ixihk 
G  I  K  H,  at  feflg  fetid  df  th^  tdbe  is  a  lefai  G  H^ 
■wKifehi  Bj^  cbilVfergih^  flhft  sUa:bean«  into  a  njrfifow 
com^l^,'  ^rdh^iy  ^tillghteiis  the  small  object  nf 
pl§^d  b%  i  Mp  idf^Um  or  otherwise,  in  the  pa,rt 
of  tfi€  Itibe  G  H|  irhdrl!  a  sUt  is  made  on  each 
^M  ^  iii&t  ]puipi>sei  Within  thi§  tube  «hefe 
^di^  iSAhlMti  li  Hi  which  contains  a  small  daeg*- 

B^  ittOvi«|  tH©  eiterior  tube  I  G  H  K  one  ws^ 
add  the  mhef,  the  glass  G  H  will  be  brbught  to 
r^lVfe  the  r^s  i$f  the  B«n  dirdstljr}  and  will  tfa^Fe<i 
f^e  inb^t  ifit^^ely  illuittin&te  the  object  m  Thb 
o^l^  ttibe  L  M^  beitig  Sflid  backward^  and  ^ward  J; 
will  a^tAt  th«$  aiDfati^'  «f  th«  sniall  leHsi  so  that 
^  i^ge  )^  thg  ebj^et  k  shall  be  made  Veiy  dis- 
l^tt^t  ^  ^»  pp{)o^ite  ^de  0f  the  roem  at  O  P^  arid 
^»inigiditud^  Ofth^  image  will  b^  to  ihat  of  the  ob- 
'fiiiy  asthedt^t&hbiefbom  the  lens  mry&  to  the  distance 
dPtke  ^1^§CI  ftDift  it  J  as  is  evident  froifathe  figui^i 

A  ihkrOrkeidt'  is  ah  iitstruiherit  fdr  measuring 
tiftttethely  Siflall  objects.  It  is  of  various  cdnstrnd- 
tions.  The  following  one  is  extrfeniely  simplei  It 
1b  hothin^  more  than  a  stage  on  i^hich  the  objects 
ate  placed^  mbvfeabl^  by  a  finfe  scrdwj  whieh  has  a 
hasidj  or  sifa&U  index;  passing  over  the  divisn)n^  of 
a  |rr4duated  fcirele.  A  tine  threaded  sdre\<r  is  the 
essbntibl  pdrt  in  all  micrometers  of  the  best  or 
mo^  pdrfect  kifad.  This  fecreir  was  fdrmirly  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  just  where  the  image 
is  fdrriwd;  bat  thii  method  df  iapplying  it  ^«s 
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£miid  to  git^e  sdme  trotible  in  und^tdiidio^  alid 
computing  the  dimensions  taken  l>y It)  and>  there^ 
fbte^  it  is  helre  £tpplied  to  the  stage^  er  rather  id  the 
ol]gMt  itself}  whidh  renders  the  use  of  it  more 

'She  tipper  part  of  the  mijerbscope^  which  bon- 
tkids  the  glass,  has  a  fine  wit*e  in  iti  focu^i  and  to  it 
any  p&rt  of  tbb  image  tnaj  be  lippliedj  oi"  thk  vrkk 
maj  hid  applied  to  any  part  of  the  image,  by  a  proper 
eonsti'uctitin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  microsCopfe 
for  thlit  purpose.  The  object  b^ing  then  placed  ih 
a  proper  manner  on  the  stage,  the  ^fcrew  is  td  be 
tiltned  till  the  image  of  the  object  has  passed  its 
whole  length  or  bri^adth  under  the  wire,  and  then 
its  dlaiensions  will  b^  known*   Thus^  &r  example: 

The  Dumbet  of  threads  on  the  screw  in  One  inch 
is  ^fyy^  and  thd  number  of  divistonl^  od  the  circular 
plate  is  twenty.  Therefore  one  tdiread,  or  lotic' 
tarn  of  the  screw^  tneasuires  one-^fiftieth  pait  of  an 
4nth:  and  one  division  ^the  plate  is  ene-twtntieiJi 
4i€  one^^ftii^th^  that  is,  one-lliou^andth  part  of  aft 
inelu  So  that  such  a  micrometer  will  very  exa^ly 
measure  ahy  small  object,  or  its  smaller  parts  tfD 
th^  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Suppose  the  subject  were  a  mite,  and  it  Were  t^- 
quired  to  measure  the  length  of  it;  {^ce  it  in  & 
sltdisn  c^d  that  slider  on  a  stagey  in  kUch  a  matiner 
that  the  mite  may  moi^  lengthwise  in  the  dirfeeticm 
of  a  screw;  then  move  or  set  the  wire  at  right 
angles  to  it;  and  so  as  tbUch  the  ima^  of  the  mite 
at  one  erid^  very  exactly;*  This  done,  turn  thfe 
wire  till  the  image  has  passed  its  whble  tengdi 
under  the  wire;  and  having  counted  the  turns,  you 
will  find  them  fourj  and  fourteen  divisions  of 
anbthcr;  the  four  turns  are  tV  or  rihsi  and,  the 
fourteen  divisions  are  Ti^^;  so  that  the  whole  length 
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of  tbe  mite  is  tUv  part  of  an  inch,  which  is  ahnofit 
one^tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

Again,  suppose  you  measure  the  length  of  the 
^g  of  a  mite,  and  find  one  turn  of  the  screw, 
and  three  divbions  on  the  plate,  carry  it  com^detely 
under  the  wire;  then  one  revolution  of  the  screw 
is  -rif  or  TvSvf  and  three  divisions  are  Ww;  so  the  whole 
length  of  the  egg  is  equal  to  tU?  of  an  inch,  that 
is,  almost  one  forty-fourth  part  of  an  inch;  or 
forty-four  such  eggs  of  a  mite  will,  if  laid  con- 
tiguously in  a  right  line,  be  nearly  equal  to  one 
inch  in  length. 

The  micrometer  may  be  easily  applied  to  the 
solar  microscope;  for  let  a  fine  stndght  line  be 
.drawn  on  the  screen,  and  the  end  or  side  of  the 
image  be  placed  to  touch  it;  then  by  turning  the 
screw,  it  will  thereby  be  measured  in  thousandth 
parts  of  au  inch. 

By  the  micrometer  the  naturalist  acquires  an 
idea  of  the  wonderful  disproportion  there  is  be- 
tween the  magnitudes  or  dimensions  of  the  small- 
est and  of  the  largest  objects  of  the  animal  tribe; 
as  between  the  smallest  of  the  finny  fry  and  the 
largest  whale;  an  animalcule  in  vinegar,  and  a 
snake  thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  And  that  the 
reader  may  have  a  perception  of  such  a  surprizing 
contrast  in  the  works  of  Nature,  we  shall  here 
give  him  a  calculation  of  the  comparative  magni- 
tude of  the  egg  of  a  mite,  and  that  of  an  ostrich. 

Suppose  the  length  of  an  ostrich's  egg  to  be 
five  inches,  let  the  length  of  the  egg  of  a  mite  be 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  then  the  lengths  of  these 
two  eggs  will  be  to  each  other  as  five  to  one-fiftieth, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  one;  then,  as  they  are 
similar  bodies,  their  magnitudes  will  be  as  the 
c^bes  of  these  numbers^  viz.  as  15,625,000  to  one; 
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that  is,  in  words,  one  egg  of  an  ostrich  is  equal  to 
fifteen  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand eggs  of  a  mite.  And  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  are  eggs  of  other  animalculas 
far  less  than  those  of  a  mite.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
stretch  of  the  human  mind  is  insufficient  to  ex- 
plore the  amazing  and  inconceivable  gradations 
in  every  part  of  Nature;  and  nothing  but  the  all- 
piercing  eye  of  boundless  Intelligence  can  see 
through  a  series  of  such  infinitely  decreasing  pro- 
gressions. 

It  may  be  here  worth  noticing,  that  a  telescope 
is  easily  converted  into  a  microscope,  by  removing 
the  object-glass  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye- 
glasses; for  the  distance  of  the  image  varies  with 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  focus,  and  is 
more  magnified,  as  its  distance  from  the  object  is 
greater:  the  same  telescope  may,  therefore,  be  suc- 
cessively turned  into  a  microscope  with  difierent 
powers..  Botanists  might  find  some  advantage  in 
attending  to  this;  it  would  assist  them  in  dis- 
covering small  plants  at  a  distance,  and  thus  often 
save  them  from  the  thorns  of  a  hedge,  and  the 
dirt  of  a  ditch* 

Telescopes. 

In  a  refracting  telescope^  the  glass  which  is  nearest 
the  object  in  viewing  it  is  called  the  objecUglass  ; 
and  that  which  is  nearest  the  eye  is  called  the 
eye-glass.  The  object-glass  must  be  convex,  but 
the  eye-glass  may  be  either  convex  or  concave; 
and  generally,  in  looking  through  a  telescope,  the 
eye  is  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  though  that  is 
not  very  material;  for  the  distance  of  the  eye,  as 
to  distinct  vision,  is  indifierent^  provided  the  rays 
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^the;  peifctis  fall  upott  it  parallel;  onl^r^  the  nearer 
the  ^ye  te  to  the  end  6f  the  telescope,  the  larger 
the  scope  or  are^  of  the  field  of  viewi 

3uet  c  d  (Plate  16.  fig.  8.)  he  a  convex  glass 
fixed  in  k  long  tiibe^  and  have  ite  focus  at  E, 
Then  a  pencil  of  rays  jg  h  i\  flowing  from  the  upper 
extreifaity  A  bf  the  remote  object  A  B^  will  be 
sb  refractdd  by  passing  through  the  glassj  as  to 
converge  and  meet  ifa  poirit^/  whilst  the  peiicil  &f 
rays  kltn^  flowing  fnJm  the  loWer  extremity  B^  of 
the  same  object  A  B,  and  passing  through  the 
glas!^  will  converge  and  meet  in  the!  pdint  e:  Und 
die  images  t>f  the  pmnt  A  and  B|  wUl  be  Ibrmed 
in  the  |)Oints^and  ^.  And  as  all  the  intennediate 
jioints  bf  the  object  between  A  and  B  send  out 
l^hcils  of  i^ys  in  thd  same  manner,  a  sufficient 
»umbet  of  iJiese  pencils  will  pass  through  the 
ofagect-^glass  c  d\  and  conyoi'ge  to  as  niany  iuter- 
mediate  pbints  between  €  and  J)  Itnd  ea  will  form 
the  whole  inverted  iiDag^  e  E  ^  of  the  distinct 
objjecti  But  because  this  image  is  ^mall,  a  cbneave 
glaito^  n  d,  is  so  placed  in  the  end  of  the  tube  uexjt 
the  ^y^  that  its  victual  focus  may  be  at  F*  Aiid 
as  the  rays  of  the  pencils  pass  convefgi^^  through 
the  concave  glass,  but  converge  less  after  passing 
through  it  than  before  they  go  on  further,  as  to 
b  and  a,  before  they  meet,  and  the  pencils  them- 
telv«  being  made  to  diveige  by  {stosulg  through 
the  ccmcaVe  glasis,  they  enter  the  eye,  and  form 
the  huge  pkture  a  b,  upon  the  retina^  whdneon  it 
is  magnified  under  the  ai^lie  b  ¥  ch 

But  this  telescope  has  ^ne  inconvenience  which 
Tenders  it  unfit  for  most  puiposes;  which  is^  that 
the  perlcils  of  rays  being  made  to  diverge  by 
passing  through  the  concave  glass  h  o,  very  few  af 
them  citn^ter  the  pupil  of  the  eye  j  and,  therefore. 
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•  the  field  t$f  ¥iew  is  but  Teiy  small>  as  is  evidra|^l^ 
the  figure.  For  none  of  the  pencils,  which  flow 
either  frdm  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  obgeci  A  B, 
c«tt  enter  the  ^upil  of  the  eye  at  C,  but  arp  stopped 
hy  falling  upon  the  iris  above  and  belo>y  the  pupil; 
and,  therefore,  only  the  middle  part  of  the  object 
can  bh  seen  when  the  telescope  lies  directly  towards 
it;  by  means  ©f  those  rays  which  proceed  from  the 
middle  of  the  object*  So  that  to  see  the  whole  of 
ihg  the  tel^d&pe  must  be  moved  upwards  and 
downwards,  unless  the  object  be  very  remote;  and 
theh  it  is  never  seen  distinctly* 

This  ibcdiivebience  is  remedied  by  substituting 
a  convex  eye-glass^  ^s  g  h  (Fig.  2.),  in  place  of  the 
(hincave  one|  dnd  fixing  it  so  in  the  tube,  thai  its 
foeus  may  be  coincident  with  the  fociis  of  th§  ob- 
ject-glass c  d;  as  at  E.  For  then  the  rays  of  tke 
pencils  flowing  from  th§  object  A  B,  and  passing 
thftmgh  the  otjject^lass  c  d^  will  meet  in  iis  focuSt 
and  form  the  inverted  image  mE  p;  an^  as  the 
inlage  ii  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  ey^^glass  y  ^ 
the  rays  df  each  pencil  will  be  parallel,  after  passing 
throilgh  that  glads;  out  the  pencils  themselves  wii| 
cross  in  its  focus,  on  the  other  side,  as  at  ej  and 
the  pupil  bf  the  eye  being;  in  this  focus,  the  image 
wiH  be  View^Bd  through  the  glass,  under  the  an^e 
g  e  h$  ind  being  at  E^  it  will  appear  ms^nijfied,  so 
as  to  fill  thi$  whole  ^ace  C  m  e  pD. 

But,  a)s  this  telescope  inverts  the  image  with  re* 
spect  to  the  object,  and  is  only  fit  for  viewing^ the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  which  we  regard  not  their 
position,  because,  on  account  of  their  beirig  round,' 
the|r  do  Hot  appear  inverted. 

The  magnifying  power  ot  this  telescope  is,  as 
the  focal  distance  of  the  objcct-glas^  to  the  foc^l 
distance  of  the  eye-glass.    Therefore,  if  the  former 
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be  divided  by  the  latter,  the  quotient  will  express 
the  magnifying  power. 

This  telescope  may  be  made  to  magnify  in  any 
given  degree,  provided  it  be  of  a  sufficient  length. 
For  the  greater  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass/  the  less  may  be  the  focal  distance  of  the 
eye-glass,  though  not  directly  in  proportion.  Thus, 
an  object-glass  of  ten  feet  focsd  distance  will  ad- 
mit of  an  eye-glass  whose  focal  distance  is  little 
more  than  two  inches  and  a  half;  which  will  mag- 
nify near  forty-eight  times;  but  an  object-glass  of 
one  hundred  feet  focus  will  require  an  eye-glass 
somewhat  more  than  six  inches;  and  will,  therefore, 
magnify  almost  two  hundred  times. 

A  telescope  for  viewing  terrestrial  objects  should 
be  constructed  so  as  to  show  them  in  their  natural 
posture.  And  this  is  done  by  one  object-glasa 
c  d (Fig. S.),  and  three  eye-glasses  ejlgh,i\  so 
placed,  that  the  distance  between  any  two,  which 
are  nearest  to  each  other,  may  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  their  focal  distances,  as  in  the  figure,  where  the 
focus  of  the  glasses  c  d  and  e  /'meet,  at  F,  those  of 
the  glasses  e  f  and  g  h,  meet  at  /,  and  of  ^  A  and 
i  k  at  w;  the  eye  boing  at  w,  in  or  near  the  focus 
of  the  eye-glass  i  Ar,  on  the  other  side.  Then  it  is 
plain,  that  these  pencils  of  rays  which  flow  from  the 
object  A  B,  and  pass  through  the  object-glass  c  rf, 
will  meet  and  form  an  inverted  image  C  F  D  in  the 
focus  of  that  glass;  and  the  image  being  also  in  the 
focus  of  the  glass  e  f^  the  rays  of  the  pencils  will 
become  parallel,  after  passing  through  that  glass, 
and  cross  at  /,  in  the  focus  of  the  glass  e  f;  from 
whence  they  pass  on  to  the  next  glass  g  A,  and  by 
going  through  it,  they  are  converged  to  the  points 
in  its  other  focus,  where  they  form  an  erect  image 
E  W2  F,  of  the  object  A  B ;  and  as  this  image  is  also 
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in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  i  k,  and  the  eye  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  glass  j  the  image  is  viewed 
through  the  eye-glass  in  this  telescope,  in  the  same 
manner  as  through  the  eye-glass  in  the  former  one, 
only  in  a  contrary  position;  that  is,  in  the  same 
position  with  the  object. 

The  three  glasses  next  the  eye  have  all  their 
focal  distances  equal;  and  the  magnifying  power 
of  this  telescope  is  found  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  last  above,  viz.  by  dividing  the  focal  distance 
of  the  object-glkss  c  dhy  the  focal  distance  of  the 
eye-glass  i  k,  or  g  h^  or  e  Jl  since  all  these  three 
are^  equal. 

When  the  rays  of  light  are  separated  by  re- 
fraction, they  become  coloured;  and  if  they  be 
united  again,  they  will  be  a  perfect  white.  But 
those  rays  which  pass  through  a  convex  glass,  near 
its  edges,  are  more  unequally  refracted  than  those 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  glass.  And  when  the 
rays  of  any  pencil  are  unequally  refracted  by  the 
glass,  they  do  not  all  meet  again  in  one  and  the 
same  point,  but  in  separate  points;  which  make  the 
object  indistinct,  and  coloured  about  the  edges. 
.The  remedy  is,  to  have  a  plat^  with  a  small  round 
hole  in  its  middle,  fixed  in  the  tube  at  ?w,  parallel 
to  the  glasses.  For  the  wandering  rays  about  the 
middle  of  the  glasses  will  be  stopped  Ayy  the  plate 
from  coming  to  the  eye ;  and  none  acknitted  but 
those  which  come  through  the  middle  of  the  glass, 
or  at  least  at  a  good  distance  frpm  its  edges,  ;Snd 
pass  ^through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  plate. 
But  this  circumscribes  the  image,  and  lessens  the 
field  of  view,  which  would  be  much  larger  if  the 
plate  could  b6  dispensed  with. 

Besides  the  telescopes  described  before,  there  is 
also  one  called  a  binocular f  or  double  telescope. 
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T)ii9  i9  fM>  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  MM^l  telesce^s  set  in  a 
fmv^^f  parcel  U\  ope  afiQthif}  and  these  may  fie 
set  at  a  prQper  distance  from  aii^  another,  t>y  the 
hplp  of  sfcrewa;  and  tliat  distance  is  to  be  the  same 
^  th@  distance  of  the  two  pupils  of  the  e^es. 
When  that  is  adjusted,  a  person  is  to  look  through 
t^pjn  hpth  at  oneej  through  one  wit;h  each  eye,  to 
ai^y  object,  which  will  then  be  seen  by  both  eyes, 
and  appear  far  brighter  than  th|*ough  a  single 
telescope. 

Telescopes,  in  general,  r^resent  terr^trial  ob- 
jects as  if  nearer;  and  this  nearness^  or  seepiiqg 
approach  of  the  object,  is  as  the  magnifying  power 
qf  the  telescope.  Thui^  looking  at  a  man  one 
hundred  yar^s  off,  with  a  telescope  that  magnifies 
i&Uff  hundred  times^  the  man  will  appear  to  be  only 
g  yard  off. 

The  magnifying  powep  of  a  telesc<^e  "^ill  be 
fpundt  if  you  make  two  equal  circles  of  paper  of  an 
inch  diameter  or  more^  and  fix  one  qf  them  upon 
a  wall  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  di^ant; 
and  the  other  at  a  small  distance,  in  a  line  with  the 
#rst.  Then  look  at  the  farther  circle  through  the 
t^l^gcQpe  with  one  eye,  and  at  the  Qea;:  circle  witfi 
the  fttbey  eye  naked*  Move  the  pear  circle  (or  dse 
the  telescope)  backward  and  forward,  ijntil  the 
two  circles  appear  equal,  or  coincide.  Then  mea- 
sure the  two  distances,  from  the  eye-glass  of  the 
telescope  to  the  two  circles;  divide  the  greater 
distance  by  the  less,  and  you  have  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telescope. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  trying  the  goodness  qf 
an  o^effrgfass  than  putting  it  in  a  tube,  and  trying 
it  with  several  small  ej'^e-gjasses,   by  looking  at 
^v§ral  distant  objects,   a»4  particularly  at  the 
£^^$^jie^  ^  »  hqgki  ^  that  glass  Mrbic^  repce- 
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sents  objeets  the  most  bright  and  distinct,  and 
bears  the  greatest  aperture,  and  the  shortest  eye- 
glass, without  colouring  or  dimness,  is  the  best 
glass. 

The  I^efleeting  Telescope. — The  gr€at  inoonve- 
nience  attending  the  management  of  long  tele- 
scopes of  the  re&acting  kind  has  brought  them  too 
much  into  disuse  since  the  reflecting  telescope 
was  invented-j  for  one  of  this  sort,  six  feet  in 
length,  magnifies  as  much  as  one  of  th0  othef  at 
an  hundred.  It  was  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
but  has  received  considerable  improvements  since 
his  time  j  and  is  now  generally  constructed  in  tho 
following  manner,  which  was  flrst  proposed  by  Dr« 

aregory. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  great  tube  TTTT 
(Kate.  17.  fig.  1.),  is  placed  the  large  concave 
mirror  DUVF,  whose  principal  focus  is  ^  M; 
and  in  its  middle  is  a  round  hole,  P,  opposite  to 
which  is  placed  the  small  mirror  L,  concave  towaM 
the  gi?eat  one,  and  so  fixed  to  a  strong  wire  M,  that 
it  may  be  moved  farther  from  the  great  mirror,  m 
nearer  to  it,  ^y  means  of  a  long  screw  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  keeping  its  axis  still  in  the  same 
line,  Pww,  with  that  of  the  great  one.  Now, 
since  in  viewing  a  very  remote  object,  we  can 
scarcely  see  a  point  of  it  but  what  is  at  least  as 
broad  as  the  great  mirror,  we  may  consider  the  rays 
of  each  pencil,  which  flow  from  every  point  ot  the 
c^ject,  to  be  pardlel  to  each  other,  and  tor  covar 
the  whdie  reflecting  surface  DUVF.  But,  to 
avoid  concision  in  the  figure,  we  shall  only  draw 
two  rays  of  a  pencil  flowing  from  ^ch  extremity 
©f  the  object  into  the  great  tube,  and  trace  their 
progress  throu^  all  their  reflections  and  refrao- 
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tions,  to  the  eye  j^  at  the  end  of  the  small  tube  tt, 
which  is  joined  to  the  great  one. 

Lf  t  us  then  suppose  the  object  A  B  to  be  at  such 
a  distance,  that  the  rays  Ci/  flow  from  its  lower 
extremity  B,  and  the  rays  £  from  its  upper  ex- 
tremity A.  Then  the  rays  C,  falling  parallel  upon 
the  great  mirror  at  D,  will  be  thence  reflected,  by 
converging  in  the  direction  D  G ;  and  by  crossing 
at  I  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror,  they  will 
form  the  upper  extremity  I,  of  the  inverted  image 
I  K,  similar  to  the  lower  extremity  B  of  the  object, 
A  B :  and  passing  on  the  concave  mirror  L,  (whose 
focus  is  at  n)  they  will  fall  upon  it  at  g,  and  be 
thence  reflected  converging,  in  the  direction  g  N, 
because  g  m  is  longer  than  g  n;  and  passing 
.through  the  hole  P  in  the  large  mirror,  they  would 
mc  somewhere  about  r,  and  form  the  lower  ex- 
tri  .nity  d  of  the  erect  image  a  d,  similar  to  the 
lower  extremity  B  of  the  object  A  B.  But  by  pass- 
ing through  the  plano-convex  glass  R  in  their  way, 
they  form  that  extremity  of  the  image  at  6.  In 
like  manner  the  rays  E,  which  come  from  the  top 
of  the  object  A  B,  and  fall  parallel  upon  the  great 
mirror  at  F,  are  thence  reflected  converging  to  its 
focus,  where  they  form  the  lower  extremity  K  of 
the  inverted  image  I  K,  similar  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity A  of  the  object,  A  B  ;  and  passing  on  to 
the  small  mirror  L,  and  falling  upon  it  at  A,  they 
w:e  thence  reflected  in  the  converging  state  Jr  O ; 
and  going  on  through  the  hole  P  of  the  great 
mirror,  they  would  meet  somewhere  about  y,  and 
form  there  the  upper  extremity  a  of  the  erect 
image,  a  rf,  similar  to  the  upper  extremity  A  of  the 
object,  AB;  but  by  passing  through  tiie  convex 
glass  R  in  their  way,  they  meet  and  cross  sooner. 
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as  at  ^  where  that  point  of  the  erect  image  is 
formed.  The  like  being  understood  of  all  those 
rays  which  flow  from  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
object,  between  A  and  B,  and  enter  the  tube  T  T ; 
all  the  intermediate  points  of  the  image  between  a 
and  i,  will  be  formed;  and  the  rays  passing  on 
from  the  image  through  the  eye-glass  S,  and 
tlirough  a  small  hole  e,  in  the  end  of  the  lesser 
tube  tt^  they  enter  the  eye  f^  which  sees  the  image 
a  d  (by  means  of  the  eye-glass)  under  the  large 
angle  c  e  d^  and  magnified  in  length,  under  that 
angle,  from  c  to  d. 

In  the  best  reflecting  telescopes,  the  focus  of 
the  small  mirror  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus 
m  of  the  great  one,  where  the  first  image .  I  K  is 
formed  but  a  little  beyond  it  (with  respect  to  the 
eye)^  as  at  n  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  rays  of  the  pencils  will  not  be  parallel  after 
reflection  from  the  small  mirror,  but  converge  so 
as  to  meet  in  points  about  y,  e,  r  ;  where  they  will 
form  a  larger  upright  image  than  a  d",  if  the  glass 
R  were  not  in  their  way :  and  this  image  might  be 
viewed  by  means  of  a  single  eye-glass  properly 
placed  between  the  image  and  the  eye  j  but  then 
the  field  of  view  would  be  less,  and,  consequently, 
not  so  pleasant  J  for  which  reason  the  glass  R  is 
still  retained,  to  enlarge  the  scope  or  area  of  the  field. 

To  find  the  magnifying  power  of  this  telescope, 
multiply  the  focal  distance  of  the  great  mirror  by 
the  distance  of  the  small  mirfor  from  the  image 
next  the  eye ;  and  multiply  the  focal  distance 
of  the  small  mirror  by  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eye-glass ;  then  divide  the  product  of  the 
former  multiplication  by  the  product  of  the  latter, 
and  the  quotient  will  express  the  magnifying 
power. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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I^e  sMfl  herfe'  state  the  dimensions  of  one  of 
Mr.  Short's  reflecting  telescopes,  as  described  in 
Dh  Smith's  optics. 

The  focal  distance  of  the  great  iniiTor  is  9.6 
Iriclies,  its  breadth  ^.3  j  the  focal  distance  of  the 
'^thall  triirtor  1.5,  its  breadth  0.6  j  the  breadth  of 
fh^  hble  in  the  great  iniitov  0.5  j  the  distance 
between  the  small  mirror  and  the  next  eye-glass 
14.2;  the  distaiice  between  the  two  eye-glasses 
2i.4 ;  the  focal  di^tice  df  the  eye-glass  next  the 
metal  3.8  j  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass 
next  the  eye  1.1. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  reflecting  telescope 
is,  that  it  will  adtnit  of  an  eye-glass  of  a  much 
shorter  focal  distance  than  a  tefracting  telescope 
will  J  and^  consequently,  it  will  niagnify  so  much 
the  more  ;  for  the  rays  are  not  coloured  by  a  re- 
flection from  a  concave  mirror,  if  it  be  ground  to 
i.  triicf  figtire,  as  they  are  by  passing  through  a 
cofnvex  glass,  let  it  be  ground  ever  so  true. 

'Hie  difliculties  which  attend  this  instrument 
are,  the  tarnishing  of  the  metallic  speculum,  and 
the  vety  great  accuracy  required  in  giving  it  the 
true  figure;  for  an  error  in  a  reflecting  surface 
affects  thfe  direction  of  the  rays  miich  more  than  a 
like  error  in  a  refracting  surface.  An  alloy  of 
metals  is  itiade  for  forming  the  speculum;  but 
it  has  been  found  that  pHatina  is  the  best  substance 
known  for  this  purpose,  as  it  never  tarnishes.  It 
is^  however,  extremely  difficult  to  work,  and,  con- 
sequently, has  been  hitherto  very  little  used. 

TTie  adjUstiilg  screw  on  the  outside  of  the  great 
tube  fits  this  telescope  to  all  sorts  of  eyes,  by 
bringing  the!  small  ihirrdr  either  Hearer  td  the  eye, 
or  removing  it  farther ;  by  which  means  the  rays 
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sire  Made  to  fliVetge  a  Kttle  Br  ^li<itt-?ng\it€A  efytt, 
of  tti  cbdv^gfe  for  thctee  bf  ^  loiig  i^ight: 

The  nearef  an  object  is  to  the  tel^copJe^  itie 

more  its  pericils  of  rays  wUl  diverge  be^re  tH^ 

Ml  upon  the  great  tnirfofr,  and,  thfel^btfe,*  thef  will 

be  longer  cifF  meeting  iti  pbiirtd  ifte^  reflectittti  ^  §o 

that  the  first  intagd  I  K,  i^^ill  be  fofnb^d  it  k  gtiktMr 

distance  ftdm  the  large  mii'ror,^  wh^ti  thd  tjlbject  te 

neai-  the  ielencope,  that  when  vfery  i-etridte.    Bttt 

as  this  image  ititist  be  fottnfed  fitf  ther  frofm  its  ^rii^fi 

lifirrbir  than  its  princi|)al  focus  w,  thid  mirrofr  tiiust 

be  dl^ay^  set  at  a  greater  diStatice  ftom  the  latgis 

one  ih  vie\;^ing  near  objetts^  than  in  tiering  te- 

ihbte  8tie^ :  ^d  this  h  dotlb  bjr  ttif mtig  the  set feiv 

oiii  thd  butside  of  fhe'tubey  tititil  thf*  sAall  ttikttk 

bfe  sd  adjusted,  that  the  object  (pt  tather  its  itHHgS) 

^ppfear^  pfferfeffcf. 

In  Ibbking  thtbugfi  any  telescor^e  towards  jMl 
bl^ectj  we  never  see  the  dbjetft  it^lf,  but  onfy  th* 
image  of  which  is  formed  next  the  eye  ifi  the  tete- 
sctipre  j^fofT,  if  a  man  hoW  his  iirigCT  »  a  sticfc  be- 
tt^een  his  eye  and  Uti  ofcject;  it  will  hide  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  th6  blgeet  from  his  view.    But  if 
as  tie  S  stitk  across  the  rtiouth  of  a  teiescppe^ 
feeftfte  the  ofeject-glass,  it  ^ilA  hitte  no  part  of  Ae 
irndgOistpf  bbjfect  he  i^iatv>^  tiirough  the  teleseope 
befor^j^  unless  it  eover  the  ^hoW  mouth  b£  the 
tttbe :  M  aH  the  eflfect  Will  be  to  mske  the  object 
zppe^  dimhier,  beeatrae  ii  intercepts  part  of  the 
rays^.    Whereas,  if  be  put  only  a  pieee  of  wire 
aef bss  the  iifeide  bf  the  tube,  bfetweei  the  eye^gbss 
atfd  his  eye,  it  will  hide  patt  bf  the  object  which 
he  thiHfks  he  sees :,  which  prbVes  tha*  he  seed  not 
the  i^  oVfteti  but  its  image;    This  is  alto  con-i 
firmed  by  meatfsf  of  the  sma,ll  imrror  L,  in  titee  re- 
fi^dtW^  tt^se^,  Which  ^  ncMe  of  opaxpie  netal^ 
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and  stands  directly  between  the  eye  and  the  object 
towards  which  the  telescope  is  turned ;  and  will 
hide  the  whole  object  from  the  eye  at  e,  if  the  two 
glasses  R  and  S  are  taken  out  of  the  tube. 

Herschell  ,  chiefly  makes  use  of  a  Newtonian 
reflector,  the  focal  distance  of  whose  great  mirror 
is  7  feet,  its  apertyre  6.25  inches,  and  powers  227 
and  460  times  j  though  sometimes  he  uses  a  power 
of  6,450  for  the  fixed  stars;  but  his  great  telescope 
is  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  40  feet  in  length. 

If  the  metals  of  a  Newtonian  telescope  are 
worked  as  exquisitely  as  those  in  Herschell's  seven 
feet  reflector,  the  highest  power  that  such  a  tele- 
scope should  bear,  with  perfect  distinctness,  will 
be  given  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  great 
speculum  by  74 ;  and  the  focal  distance  of  the 
single  eye-glass  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  focal 
distance  of  the  great  mirror  by  the  magnifying 
power;  thus  6.25  multiplied  by  74,  is  462,  the 
magnifying  power. 

Acromatic  Telescopes.'-^ Since  the  construction 
of  a  telescope  consists  in  nothing  more  than  view- 
ing by  means  of  a  microscope  or  eye-glass,  the 
image  which  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  it  may  seem  easy  to  make  a  telescope  with  a 
given  object-glass,  that  shall  magnify  in  any  assign- 
able degree.  For  if  the  eye-glass  be  rendered 
more  and  more  convex,  the  eye  may  be  permitted 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  image ;  and, 
consequently,  to  view  it  under  an  angle  of  appa- 
rent magnitude  that  shall  be  greater  and  greater, 
as  required.  But  this  is  unattainable  on  two  se- 
vieral  accounts.  The  first  is,  that  spherical  sur- 
faces do  not  refract  the  rays  of  light  accurately  to 
a  point,  as  has  been  already  observed;  and  the 
second  and  principal  reason  is,  that  the  rays  of 
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compounded  light,  being  differently  refrangible, 
come  to  their  respective  foci  at  different  distances 
from  the  glass,  the  more  refrangible  rays  converg- 
ing sooner  than  those  which  are  less  refrangible. 
This  is  confirmed  by  experiment:  for  a  paper 
painted  entirely  red,  and  properly  illuminated^  will 
cast  its  image  by  means  of  a  lens,  on  a  screen  at  a 
greater  distance  than  will  another  blue  paper  by 
the  same  lens  in  like  circumstances.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted,  that  the  lens  proper  for  this  expe- 
riment must  be  very  flat,  or  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  large  sphere.  Hence  the  image  of  a 
white  object  maybe  said  to  consist  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  coloured  images,  the  violet  being  nearest 
and  the  red  farthest  from  the  lens,  and  the  images 
of  intermediate  colours  at  intermediate  distances. 
The  aggregate  or  image  itself,  must,  therefore, 
be  in  some  degree  confrised,  and  this  confrision 
being  very  much  increased  by  the  magnifying 
power  or  eye-glass,  renders  it  necessary  to  use  an 
eye-glass  of  a  certain  limited  convexity  to  a  given 
object-glass.  For  which  reason,  if  it  be  required 
to  construct  a  telescope  that  shall  magnify  objects 
in  a  greater  degree  than  a  given  tel^cope,  the 
object-glass  must  be  less  convex,  and  of  conse- 
quence its  focal  distance  longer. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  limit  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass  to  exclude  those  rays  which  are  inci- 
'dent  at  too  great  distances  from  the  centre ;  for 
those,  being  more  refracted,  are  more  particularly 
subject  to  the  irregularities  which  arise  either  from 
the  figure  of  the  glass  or  the  unequal  refraction  of 
light. 

The  great  difficulty  of  managing  the  longer  tele- 
scopes occasioned  the   philosophic  world  to  ^ 
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ify^  thmghi^  t^g^  ^e  fBpans  rf  converging  ^ 
if^y^  pf  light  lyitfjout  sppamtipg  them  jnto  th^b 
QQifi^ffomnp  colours.  The  besf:  method  of  effec^jgg 
tj^|{s  1^^  ^een  ^compl^she^  by  Dollopd. 

'J]iis  inyentiofj  ppnsists  of  a  fiouf^l^  or  trebly 
9bj^cf-gls??  i  tk^  4PtfWp  p^ectrgl^ss  con?i§ts  pf 
9  rfpgljji?  coniG^ve  of  whifp  flint,  an4  3^  4pi?))le 
©t?pvg;^  (^f  cfo^rgj^.  The  parts  pf  the  lenm^ 
)phiph  arp  pf  tha  S3flC)ie  side  of  jthe  centres,  m^y 
h§  cgrifmveii  tq  ^t  Hke  tifQ  prisms,  whif?h  rp-? 
fi^  e^ptfary  ^ays ;  apd  if  tl|e  exqes^  of  rpfracr 
tfOH  ij>  fj^e  crpwn-glasB  be  such  as  ^  destrpy  t>)? 
diy/eygency  pf  jcplo^j:  paHsp4  by  tl)§  flin|:.gl^ss,  tjip 
ij9gi4gnt  ray  will  ]>^  rfifr^pt^^  wit^pHl:  any  prp^Hfi- 
tiipn  pf  cploifF :  the  same  is  trpe  pf  ^]l  the  ix\Qidmt 
W?f  W^i  copspq^ently,  the  um^^  % mp4  ini  tl^p 
fqa^  pf  this  comppjincl  plygctrglass  wUl  })e  frpp 
%fla  (jolpuf s  f  prp  in  pthpf  >ypr(J§,  by  pipans  of  thp 
^iflfei^Bt  rpfr^c^ive  ppiypr  of  thesp  twp  sorts  pf 
gl^ss  ^p4  i:heif  pi^u^  %Rrp,  it  cpmes  tp  p^s$  tHt 
^jl  ^e  r^y?  of  Ught  iBci4PPt  tfpp«  thpp^  gja^gg 
frppa  di§tai}^r^(di^t  pjgepts,  ^il}  p3,s§  thrpij^h  tbeip 
y^  jsi^jj^  a  rpanrj^r,  tljat  lyhateyer  aberration  i§  peep-, 
^ped  ip  t})p  ^jeterogeppal  r^ys  in  n^ff^ction 
tl^^pHgh  jthe  ^pst  gl^s§,  is  so  far  cprj-ected  by  thp 
second,  that  those  ray§  pmerge  from  it  pparly  p*?^ 
i^lel  ^ippng  t^em^elves,  ^nd'are  pppvepgpd  to  pne 
fpcus,  fprmiflg  ^p  jipagp  pot  s^nsi})ly  cpipppqndefl 
Pf  co}opfp4?  ^R4>  th^T^^oTe,  are  ipore  perfep|:  ^pd 
^istjppff  It  will,  therefore,  adipit  §  ipuel]  hvg^t 
^gr|ur^,  ^ncl^  pf  Ppyrge,  ^  grieater  magnifying 
pp^yep  than  th^  PP^fPon  refrfjctipg  telescopes  ppi^- 
sibly  can  :  if  the  telescope  be  short,  the  convexity 
pf  the  l(?P3e3  will  h?  cpn^id^rable ;  fipd,  in  such 
c^f;e^^   it  is  most  cppve^pient  tp  pon^bipe    three 
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Ign^ej?,  me  cpnp^ve  of  )¥ljite  flipt-ja^ass.  betwf^p 
ty^Q  convex  of  crowij-glass  j  but  stilly  where  ^ 
gv^^t  magnifying  power  is  wanted,  recourse  must 
b^  ha4  tp  j'^fl.ecting  telescopes. 

The  jgrpat^st  impediment  to  the  cpnstrjuctipn  gf 
Igtrge  j^cromajtic  telescppes,  is  the  want  of  a  flint- 

fja^s  qf  ^n  uniform  density.  Fprturiately^  for 
^pUond,  be  met  with  a  'quantity  pf  this  kind  of 
glas3  whpij  he  bep-n  to  makp  acroipatic  telpscppes  ^ 
l?yt  tbp  aftejiipts  of  many  fijgen^pus  cheipists  nave 
s^j^c^  bj^ei^  exerted  to  make  it^  vit^put  much 
success. 

The  Multiplying  Glass. 

The  multiplying'glass  is  made  by  grinding  down 
the  round  side,  h  f  k^  of  a  convene  glass  A  B,  into 
several  flat  surfeces,  as  A  &,  b  d,  dk.  An  object  C 
(Plate  15.  fig.  6.,)  will  not  appear  magnified,  when 
seen  through  this  glass,  by  the  eye  at  H  j  but  it 
wUl  appear  multiplied  into  as  many  different  objects 
as  the  glass  contains  plane  surfeces.  For,  since 
rays  will  flow  from  the  object  C,  to  all  parts  of  the 
glass,  and  each  plane  surface  will  refract  these  rays 
to  the  eye,  the  same  object  will  appear  to  tbe  eye 
in  the  direction  of  the  rays,  which  enter  it  through 
each  surface.  Thus  a  ray'G/H,  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  middle  surface,  will  go  through 
the  glass  to  the  eye^  without  suffering  any  refrac- 
tion ^  and  will,  therefore,  show  the  object  in  its 
true  place  at  C :  whilst  a  ray  c  A,  flowing  from  the 
sanie  object,  and,  falling  -obliquely  on  the  plane 
surface  b  H,  will  be  refracted  in  the  direction  b  e, 
by  passing  through  the  glass ;  and,  upon  leaving 
i1^  will  go  on  to  the  eye  in  the  directioti  of  e  H  j 
which  will  cause  the  same  object  C  to  appear  also 
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at  E^  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  H  e,  produced  in 
the  right  line  H  e  E.  And  the  ray  C  rf,  flowing 
from  the  object  C,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the 
plane  surface  d  Ar,  will  be  refracted  to  the  eye  at 
H ;  which  will  cause  the  same  object  to  appear  at 
P,  in  the  direction  H  D.  If  the  glass  be  turned 
round  the  line  c  H,  as  an  axis,  the  object  C  will 
keep  its  place,  because  the  surface  hd  i&  not  re- 
moved} but  all  the  other  objects  will  seem  to  go 
round  C,  because  the  oblique  planes,  on  which  the 
rays  abed  fall,  will  go  round  by  the  turning  of 

The  Camera  Obscura. 

The  camera  obscura  is  made  by  a  convex  glass 
C  D  (Hate  17*  flg*  2.),  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  win- 
dow-shutten  Then,  if  the  room  be  darkened  so 
that  no  light  can  enter  but  what  comes  through 
the  glass,  the  pictures  of  all  the  objects  (as  fields, 
Ixees,  buildings,  men,  cattle,  &c.)  on  the  outside, 
will  be  shown  in  an  inverted  order,  on  a  white 
paper,  placed  at  G  H  in  the  focus  of  the  glass ; 
and  will  afford  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  piece 
of  perspective  or  landscape  of  whatever  is  before 
the  glass,  especially  if  the  sun  shine  upon  the 
objects. 

If  the  convex  glass  C  D  be  placed  in  a  tube,  in 
the  side  of  a  square  box,  within  which  is  the  plane 
mirror  E  F,  reclining  backwards,  in  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  k  q,  the 
pencils  of  rays  flowing  from  the  outward  objects, 
and  passing  through  the  convex  glass  to  the  plane 
mirror,  will  be  reflected  upwards  from  it,  and  meet 
in  points^  s^  I  and  K,  ^t  the  same  distance  that 
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they  would  have  met  at  H  and  G,  if  the  mirror  had 
not  been  in  the  way,  and  will  form  the  aforesaid 
images,  on  an  oiled  paper  stretched  horizontally  in 
the  direction  I  K ;  on  which  paper  the  outlines  of 
the  images  may  be  easily  drawn  with  a  black  lead 
pencil ;  and  then  copied  on  a  clean  sheet,  and  co- 
loured, as  the  objects  themselves  are  by  nature. 
In  this  machine  it  is  usual  to  place  a  plain  glass, 
unpolished,  in  the  horizontal  situation  I  K,  which 
glass  receives  the  images  of  the  outward  objects ; 
and  their  outline  maybe  traced  upon  it  by  a  black 
lead  peiicU. 

The  tube  in  which  the  convex  glass  C  D  is  fixed 
must  be  made  to  draw  out,  or  push  in,  so  as  to 
adjust  the  distance  of  that  glass  from  the  plane 
mirror,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  outward 
objects  i  which  the  operator  does,  until  he  sees 
their  images  distinctly  painted  on  the  horizontal 
glass  at  I K. 

The  forming  a  horizontal  image,  as  I K,  of  an 
upright  object  A  B,  depends  upon  the  angles  of 
incidence  of  the  rays  upon  the  plane  mirror  E  F 
being  equal  to  their  angles  of  reflection  from  it. 
For,  if  a  perpendicular  be  supposed  to  be  drawn 
to  the  surface  of  the  plane  mirror  at  e,  where  the 
ray  AaCe  falls  upon  it,  that  ray  will  be  reflected 
upwards  in  an  equal  angle  with  the  other  side  of 
the  perpendicular,  in  the  line  ed  L  Again,  if  a 
perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  mirror  from  the 
pointy  where  the  ray  A  bftails  upon  it,  that  ray 
will  be  reflected  in  an  equal  angle  from  the  other 
side  of  the  perpendicular,  in  the  line  fh  I.  And,  if 
a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from  the  point  g^  where 
the  ray  Acg  falls  upon  the  mirror,  that  ray  will 
be  reflected  in  an  equal  angle  from  the  other  side 
of  the  perpendicular,  in  the  line gil.    So  that  all 
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^J^  T0^  pf  i^  ppneil  a  6  p,  flowing  from  i\\p  uppgj 
e^treipity  qf  tlf\e  objept  A  B,  aijd  passing  throqgj^ 
the  cppvex  glass  C  P,  tp  t^he  plaije  mirfoi:  I)!', 
wxHlje  reflected  frppi.tl^e  piirror,  an4  fpeet  at  I^ 
'^laiere  t|iey  will  foym  the  e:?:trieinity  X  of  the  |ipag^ 
I  J^,  §ffpilar  to  the  px^repiity  A^  of  the  pbj>ct  -4^* 
The  l^^e  is  tp  be  unjiersjtoqi  of  the  pepcil  gr^^ 
flpwipg  frpm  the  Ip^pr  extremity  pf  the  ol^ep^ 
4  Pt  ^^4  meeting  at  ^  (after  reception  ffpm  i^p 
pl3.pp  miiTPr)?  formipg  the  extremity  JC  of  thp 
ipji^je,  similar  to  the  extreipity  B  of  the  olqept  j 
and  so  of  all  the  pencils  that  flow  fron^  the  inter^ 
ipe^^lP  W^^^ts  of  the  object  ^p  the  niirrpr  thrpiigh 
thp  cpnyex  glass.  Thjs  may  l^e  fqrtljer  imppyed^ 
l^y  placing  a  cpnve?f  len$;  of  six  inches  fpca^l  dis- 
l^ncpj  and  fopr  incites  diaptieter,  pr  more,  if  it  be 
r^fluired  lopger,  be|:weep  the  mirror  and  the  groupfi 
gisi§§ ;  3.n4  tlipugh  thi^  will  reduce  the  picture,  yet 
it  win  be  more  illuminated,  and  afford  a  pjeasariter 
view.. 

Portable  cf^meras  are  made,  in  which  t^e  objects 
ajre  represented  upon  a  paper  laid  flat,  which  is 
much  mpre  cpnyenient  fpr  drawing.  The  sides  of 
the  bpx  are  made  to  fold  and  shut  up  like  a  book^ 
Xo  yiew  the  picture,  the  face  i^  applied  to  an 
qpeijiiig  made  for  that  purpose  j  and  for  traping, 
tpe  ha«d  is  put  thrppgh  a  cloth  sleeve,  fastened  to 
anpther  opening.  A  mahogany  frame(i  head  with 
mirror  and  lenses,  suitable  to  the  disjtance  from 
about  six  jtp  nine  feet,  is  sometimes  njade  to  be 
applied  tp  the  roof  of  a  house  commanding  aij  px- 
tpni^iye  pro^pept :  the  head  being  contrived  tp  tupi 
rouad  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  instrument 
c^,  by  any  intelligent  carpenter,  be  easily  applied 
to  the  rpor,  tp  be  put  ipi  and  taken  out  occasipnally. 
4  rouijd  table,  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
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with  a  scpew  pUlftr  to  raisp  pr  depes?  its  surte 
for  adjusting  it  properly,  according  to  the  fpc4 
di^tftncp  fif  the  Jpns,  or  ^istaRpes  of  t^fi  phjpets, 
wUl  be  npppj^pary.  Its  surface  sbpiild  npt  be  flat, 
bpt  euryed  tp  tk^  §egment  of  ^  sphere,  Recording 
to  the  fppus  of  tl^f!  \^n^  and  distaqcp  of  the  pl^ject?, 
Tl^p  representation  pf  dj^t^nt  oJijppts  in  thi^  mm^ 
nef  will  #or4  the  highp§t  plf;as|jre  ^pd  eptert^isr 
q[)gOt ;  awd  if  phjepts  iff  mption,  such  as  carriages 
h<|f§eSf  shipg,  &c,  favpiir^b^y  il}ufnio§.t^d  l>y  thg 
§ij(Pj  piflSpnt  themselves,  th^k  pictures  wfll  hi? 
fpfqaed  ip  the  most  Q?qvii^itfi  manner^ 

.    T^  #fl^r  tfikspApe  is  ^  curipiip  in^tfpm? fltf  m^ 

i§  ^pUed  to  use  in  th^  fpUpwing  mapner;  4. 
sqpptriq  bajl  ^Pd  «?c)f^t  being  f?5tpned  against  ^ 
hplp  in  thg  winfloW-shuttpV  in  ^  darkeppd  c]iaipher, 
pla^e  th^  end  of  ft  cpfpippw  rpfr^ptipg  teje§f?pp^ 
with  its  pjyi?pt,.pla^?  and  pyp-g}ass  into  thg  Pyh»- 
drical  hole  of  the  scioptric  ball,  and  draw  out  fh^ 
tpbp  tp  itJ3  proper  length  ^  this  tpipg  done,  the 
tejescppe  anft  b^U  are  mQYe4  about  until  it  recpivps 
the?  ^uurlbe^ms  pprpepdicufer  on  the  object-^lass 
thrpHgl)  the  cylindrical  hplp  of  tl)e  ball  j  the  tube 
witl^  the  pye-glj^ssis  then  to  be  adjusted  by  nioving 
it  eithi^r  in  pr  out,  ijntil  the  image  pf  the  sun, 
fprpied  op  a  whit?  pl^ne  or  jscreen,  is  very  distinct, 
i§rge,  and  lumiopHs. 

Jn  this  pianperi  the  spp's  face  is  viewed  without 
offence  to  the  eyes,  and  whatever  changes  happep 
thereon  may  be  most  accurately  observed;  the 
spots,  which  are  seldom  seen,  even  when  viewed 
throiigh  srpftll  tPl§?copgs  in  the  poWP^pn  V^y,  are 
here  conspicuous,  and  easy  to  be  observed,  with 
^11  the  different  circumstances  of  the  spots  begin- 
ning to  appear,  their  increase,  division  of  one  into 
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many,  or  the  uniting  of  many  into  one,  their  mag- 
nitude, decrease,  and  disappearance. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  may,  by  the  solar  tele- 
scope, be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  we 
having  it  in  our  power  to  represent  the  face  of  the 
sun  as  large  as  we  please,  consequently,  the  eclipse 
proportionally  conspicuous  ^  the  circle  of  the  sun*s 
disk  may  be  so  divided  by  lines  and  circles  drawn 
thereon,  that  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  inthnated 
in  digits,  may  this  way  be  exactly  determined; 
also  the  exact  time  of  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  it,  for  determining  the  longitude.  The 
transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  face  of  the 
sun  are  exhibited  most  satisfactorily ;  the  planets 
appear  truly  round,  well  defined,  and  very  black  : 
their  comparative  diameters  to  that  of  the  sun,  the 
direction  of  their  ipotibn,  and  the  times  of  ingress 
and  egress,  are  here  viewed  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. 

The  heliostdta,  to  take  off  the  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  in  mak- 
ing experiments  on  the  solar  light,  was  an  excel- 
lent invention  of  Dr.  Gravesande  :'it  consists  of 
two  principal  parts,  each  of  which  consists  of 
many  smaller  parts.  The  first  is  a  plain  metallic 
speculum,  supported  by  a  stand;  the  other  is  a 
clock,  which  directs  the  speculum  according  to  the 
earth's  motion,  keeping  the  sun  in  the  same  point 
of  view» 


The  MagiC'lanthom^  and  Phantasmagoria, 

The  magiC'lanthom  is  a  small  machine  which  has 
been  generally  used  for  amusing  children,  by  mag- 
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nifying  paintings  on  glass^  and  throwing  their 
images  upon  a  white  screen  in  a  darkened  chamber. 
But  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  for  more  im- 
portant purposes,  by  using  such  figures  as  will  ex- 
plain the  principles  of  astronomy,  botany,  &c.  Its 
construction  is  very  simple;  it  consists  of  a  tin 
lanthorn,  within  which  is  a  lamp,  whose  light  passes 
through  a  great  plano-convex  lens  placed  in  a  tube 
fixed  in  the  front.  This  strongly  illuminates  the 
sma)l  transparent  painting  on  glass  placed  before 
the  lens  in  an  inverted  position;  another  tube, 
containing  a  convex  lens,  slides  within  the  other, 
so  as  to  adjust  the  focal  distances  of  the  glasses. 
The  illumination  is  often  increased  by  means  of  a 
convex  mirror  placed  at  the  back  of  the  lamp.  To 
render  the  picture  distinct,  no  light  should  fall 
upon  it  but  what  passes  through  the  lens. 

The  exhibition  called  the  Phantasmagoria^  which 
lately  excited  so  much  admiration,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  magic  lanthorn  constructed  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  In  the  common  lanthoms,  the  figures  are 
painted  on  the  glass,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  glass  is 
left  transparent ;  consequently,  the  image  on  the 
screen  is  a  circle  of  light  having  a  figure  on  it. 
But  in  the  phantasmagoria,  aU  the  glass  is  made 
opaque,  except  the  figure  only,  which  being  painted 
in  transparent  colours,  the  light  shines  through  it : 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  no  light  can  come  upon 
the  screen  but  what  passes  through  the  figure 
itself;  consequently,  you  have  upon  the  screen  a 
figure  only,  without  "any  circle  of  light  as  in  the 
common  magic-lanthorn. 

Instead,  also,  of  the  representation  being  made 
upon  a  wall  or  a  sheet,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is 
thrown  upon  a  thin  screen  of  silk  placed  between 
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the  ktithorn  and  the  spdetatbf.  Hie  Sppesltatice 
of  the  image  appfoafching  arid  recfedirig  is  dtt^lug 
simply  to  removing  the  larithorri  farthfer  ftdm  tile 
screen  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  it :  for  the  si^e  bf 
the  iriiagd  must  increase,  ai  the  khthotn  is  tarried 
back,  because  the  iafs  cbixie  ih  the  ibrm  of  a  cohe; 
and,  as  no  part  of  th6  sci-eeti  can  bfe  feeen,  the 
figure  appears  to  bfe  fotined  in  tlie  air ;  to  tiidve 
iarther  bff^wheri  it  becomfes  smaller,  knd  to  coine 
nearer  as  it  increases  in  sizte,  though,  iil  reality,  it 
is  still  at  tbe  same  distancfe. 
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The  term  electricity  is  derived  from  electron,  the 
Gre^  word  signifying  dlnber.  The  ancients  hid 
observed^  that  when  a  piece  of  amber  was  rubbed9 
it  acquired  the  property  of  atti-acting  straws  and 
other  light  subststilces. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  in  I6OO,  discovered  that  this  pro- 
perty was  also  possessed  by  many  other  bodies, 
pstrticularly  sealing-wax,  sulphur,  and  gldss.  Boyle 
added  to  the  list  of  such  substahces.  Otto  Gue- 
ricke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  first  mounted 
a  globe  df  sulphur  on  an  axis,  and  by  whirling  it 
round,  excited  this  power  more  strongly  than  had 
formerly  been  done,  and  gave  rise  to  the  first  elec- 
tried  machines.  Mr.  Hawksbee,  in  1709,  ^*^as  the 
fii-st  person  who  mdde  an  electrical  machine  with  a 

flass  globe ;  since  which  time  many  philosophers 
ave  added  to  the  discoveries  in  electricity,  parti- 
cularly Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Priestley,  &c. 

To  observe  the  phenomena  of  electricity  in  a 
simple  and  easy  manner,  rub  a  large  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax with  a  piece  of  dry  flannel,  or  a  glass  rod 
or  tube  with  a  piece  of  dry  silk ;  the  sealing-wax 
and  glass  will  attract  light  substances,  and  also 
give  dlit  a  cracking  noise  ;  and  iti  the  dark  they 
will  exhibit  distiiict  sparks  df  light.    These  sparks 
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consist  of  the  electricity  which  is  thus  excited. 
Many  bodies  are  capable  of  thus  exhibiting  elec- 
trical appearances  when  rubbed ;  the  chief  of  these 
are  glass,  amber,  sealing-wax,  resin,  sulphur,  hair, 
wax,  the  precious  stones,  &c.  from  which  they  are 
called  electrics.  On  the  contrary,  such  substances 
as  are  not  capable  of  being  excited,  are  called  wow- 
electrics. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  as  follows : 
When  the  square  piece  of  wood  LM I  K  (which 
may  represent  the  shutter  of  a  window),  is  fixed 
into  the  hole,  so  that  the  wire  I  K  stands  in  the 
dotted  representation  L  M,  then  the  metallic  com- 
munication from  H  to  N  is  complete,  and  the  in- 
strument represents  a  house  furnished  wit|i  a  proper 
metallic  conductor;  but  ifthe  square  piece  of  wood 
L  M I  K  is  fixed  so  that  the  wire  I K  stands  in  the 
direction  I K,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  then 
the  metallic  conductor  H  N  from  the  top  of  the 
house  to  its  bottom  is  interrupted  at  L  M ;  in  which 
case  the  house  is  not  properly  secured. 

Fix  the  piece  of  wood  L  M I  K,  so  that  its  wire 
may  be  as  represented  in  the  figure,  in  which  case 
the  metallic  conductor  H  N  is  discontinued.  Let 
the  ball  G  be  fixed  at  about  half  an  inch  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  ball  H;  then,  by  turning 
the  glass  pillar  C,  remove  the  former  ball  from  the 
latter  j  by  a  wire,  or  chain,  connect  the  wire  E  F 
with  the  wire  Q  of  the  jar  P;  and  let  another  wire, 
or  chain,  fastened  to  the  hook  O,  touch  the  outside 
coating  of  the  jar.  Connect  the  wire  Q  with  the 
prime  conductor,  and  charge  the  jar:  then,  by 
turning  the  glass  pillar  D  C,  let  the  ball  G.  come 
gradually  near  the  ball  H,  and  when  they  are  ar- 
rived sufficiently  near  bne  another,  you  Vill  ob- 
serve that  the  jar  explodes,  and  the  piece  of  wood 
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cited  to  exhibit  electricity.     The  best  conductors 
are  the  metals  and  water. 

The  equilibrium  in  the  natural  electricity  of 
bodies  is  disturbed  most,  when  an  electric  and  a 
nonelectric  are  rubbed  together.  Thus,  if  glass 
be  rubbed  by  a  piece  of  flannel,  the  electricity 
which  is  excited  will  leave  the  flannel,  and  be  accu- 
mulated upon  the  glass,  which  will  then  have  more 
thj^n  its  natural  quantity.  If  then  a  conducting 
body,  as  the  finger,  be  presented  to  the  glass,  the 
superabundant  quantity  in  the  glass  will  pass  into 
the  finger,  since  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid. 

It  is  only  during  this  passage  or  discharge  from 
one  body  to  another,  that  electricity  is  rendered 
visible  and  luminous. 

When  a  body  has  more  than  its  natural  quantity 
of  this  fluid,  it  is  said  to  be  positke/y  electrified,  and 
the  electricity  it  contains  is  called  positive  elec- 
tricity ;  and  when  it  has  less  than  its  natural  share, 
it  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified.  When  a  con- 
ductor is  so  surrounded  by  nonconductors,  that 
the  electric  fluid  cannot  pass  from  it  to  the  earth, 
it  is  said  to  be  insulated^  as  a  piece  of  metal  sup- 
ported upon  a  glass  pillar,  for  mstance. 

As  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  could  be  col- 
lected by  exciting  rods  of  glass  or  sealing-wax  is 
very  small,  machines  have  been  contrived  for  rub- 
bing together  electrics  and  non-electrics,  which  are 
called  electrical  machines. 

Plate  18.  fig.  1.  represents  an  electrical  machine 
of  the  most  simple  construction.  AB  is  a  strong 
board  which  supports  all  the  parts  of  the  machine, 
and  which  is  fastened  to  a  steady  table  by  means 
of  one  or  more  iron  or  brass  clamps.  The  glass 
cylinder  D,  quite  dry  and  clean  in  its  inside,  is 
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abi>ut  tpn  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  furnished  with 
two  caps,  either  of  wood  or  brass,  into  which  its 
two  short  necks  are  firmly  cemented.     Each  of 
those  caps  has  a  pin,  or  pivot,  which  turns  in  a 
hole  through  a  woc^en  piece  thi^t  is  cemented  on 
thp  top  of  a  glass-pillar,  as  at  E  and  F,  on  the  glass- 
pillars  EG,  F  H,  which  are  firmly  fixed  to  the 
l;>ottpm  board  A  B.      Qne  of  those  pin?  p^^ses 
quite  through  the  wooden  piece  at  E,  and  has  a 
square  termination  to  which  the  winder  I  is  scp- 
plied,  and  secured  on  by  means  of  a  screw-nut 
By  this  winder  the  cylinder  is  turned  round  ;  part 
of  it  is  made  of  glass,  in  order  the  more  efiectually 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
cylinder.     K  is  the  rubber,  which  is  made  of  silk, 
or  leather  stuffed  with  hair,  and  L  is  a  flap  of  silk 
fastened  to  it,  and  covering  part  of  the  cylinder,  to 
prevent  the  dispersion  and  escape  of  the  electric 
fluid.      This  rubber  or  cushion  is  fastened  to  a 
spripg  which  proceeds  from  a  socket  cemented  on 
the  top  of  the  glass-pillar  M.     The  lower  part  of 
the  pillar  is  fixed  into  a  small  board  which  slides 
upon  the  bottom  board  of  the  machine,  and  by 
means  of  a  screw-nut  and  a  slit,  maybe  fixed  more 
or  less  forward,  in  order  that  the  rubber  may  press 
more  or  less  upon  the  cylinder.     N  is  a  glass-pillar 
whiqh  is  fixed  upon  the  bottom-board,  and  sup- 
ports the  prime  conductor  O  P,  of  hollow  brass  or 
.  tin-pUte,  which  has  the  collector  or  pointed  wires 
at  Q,  and  a  knobbed  wir^  at  P.     From  this  brass 
knob  R,  a  longer  spark  may  be  drawn  than  from 
any  other  part  of  the  conductor.     But  this  knob- 
bed wire  is  only  screwed  into  the  conductor,  and 
may  be  easily  removed  from  it. 

Th^  simple  rubber,  such  as  has  been  described, 
will  produce  a  very  slight  excitation  of  the  cylin- 
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der ;  l}))t  its  pp^er  }$  va3(Jy  incrpase^  by  hy^^9 
upon  it  a  little  amalgam  of  zipc. 

Globes  of  glass  haye  ^o  been  u^ed  for  e)pct;tical 
q[)achip§sj  ^nd  somet^pe^  pi^ltiplyingrwheeb  l^fffff 
been  erapjoyed  for  pro^ucfi^g  ^  greater  vj^ocity  pf 
rq^ty^^f  bi)t  these  have  not  been  foiin4  tP  ^^WP^ 
so  w^l^  ^  oylipderSf 

Fl^te^  of  glass  are  also  use4  for  tl^is  purpose  ( 
an4  when  prppf&r}y  poQstructedf  appear  tQ  b^  tbfi 
ipost  powerful  of  any.  They  ^e  mcffp  copop^ctj 
{^nd  are  less  liabjp  to  be  aflfected  by  4&Q)P-  Tb^ 
sipiplest  construction  qf  the  plafe  machine  i$^  r^r 
pr^sente4  PJate  J8f  %.  2,  A  ^  C  P  M  is  9  WQpdw 
frspae,  fp  >yf?ich  thp  four  rubbprs  i^^e  9$xe4  by 
iniBan§  c^  the  ?crews  gg^  ^nd  vf\^y  be  m^de  to  bear 
V^th  propejr  pr^sijre  ypoi^  |;he  /#rcp%  gjags-platg 
H  K.  This  pMte  b93  *  bde  tbrpugh  its  widdle, 
to  y^hich  aq  axis  fs  firpaly  fixed,  |ind  is  turiiied  by 
the  ?yiijcb  L.  T^  pyinie  cpR4*f^tor  J,  >^bich  njay 
be  fixed  on  the  stan4  of  the  in;a4^ine  of  no^  ^ 
thought  proper,  has  a  branched  termination,  which 
points  at  the  extremities,  which  collect  the  elec- 
tric fluid  ^rpnj  the  ^ep^xt  p^  t^e  gj^s  pl^te. 

Some  plate  machines  have  been  made  with  two 
gjass  pjate?  apd  eight  rubbers^  and  Yf\^^  tbey  are 
constructed  in  t^e  b^slt  manner^  as  by  ^r.  jCuth- 
Jbertsop,  their  ppwer  is  very  great.  Ipijeed,  ih^ 
most  powerful  electrical  machine  now  ext^nf  |s 
one  of  this  construction  made  by  the  above-ipen- 
tioned  instrument-maker,  a|t  Haprlem.  TJus  ma- 
chine consists  of  two  circular  plates,  eacb  6^  inqhes 
in  diameter,  fixed  on  an  axis  parallel  tq  eacb  pt|^er, 
an4  1-^  inches  asunder.  Each  plate  jis  ^xcited  by 
four  ri^l^ber^  :  J:be  prim^  cpndiicjtpr  is  diviijed  intp 
jtwo  br^ipc^es,  whipb  e^ter  Mw^en  t^i?  plg^s,  ^ 
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by  means  of  points,  collect  the  electric  fluid  from 
their  inner  surfaces  only. 

When  the  cylinder  of  the  electrical  machine  is 
whirled  round,  the  friction  of  the  glass  against  the 
rubber  makes  the  electric  fluid  which  was  in  the 
rubber  pass  to  the  glass,  from  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  prime  conductor,  the  points  of  which 
are  presented  to  every  part  of  the  globe  in  succes- 
sion :  and,  as  the  friction  is  continued,  there  will, 
by  this  means,  be  a  constant  supply  of  the  electric 
matter  to  the  prime  conductor,  which,  when  other 
bodies  are  presented  to  it,  will  keep  discharging  all 
the  while  in  visible  sparks.  The  hand,  in  the  case 
of  a  glass  tube,  and  the  rubber  in  the  electrical 
machine,  which  had  parted  with  their  share  of  the 
electric  fluid  to  the  glass  against  which  they  were 
rubbed,  receive  an  immediate  supply  from  the 
conducting  substances  in  contact  with  them ;  and 
these  are  again  supplied  by  the  general  mass  of  the 
fluid  that  is  lodged  in  the  earth. 


Electrical  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

Two  bodies  possessing  different  states  of  elec- 
tricity, that  IS,  one  being  positively ^  and  the  other 
negatively  electrified,  attract  each  other ;  but  two 
bodies  which  are  either  both  positively  or  both 
negatively  electrified,  repel  each  other. 

A  convenient'  way  of  showing  electrical  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  is  by  fastening  two  small  balls 
made  of  the  pith  of  elder  of  the  size  of  peas,  by 
thr^ds  of  three  or  four  inches  long,  to  a  small 
stem,  apd  putting  them  on  the  prime  conductor : 
when  the  machine  is  turned,  the  balls  repel  each 
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other,  because  the  same  kind  of  electricity  is  com- 
municated to  both. 

If  both  balls  be  electrified  by  touching  them 
with  sealing-wax,  they  will  repel  each  other ;  and 
if  they  be  both  touched  by  excited  glass  they  will 
repel  each  other :  but  if  one  ball  be  electrified  by 
glass  and  the  other  with  sealing-wax,  they  will  at- 
tract each  other.  Hence  there  seems  some  differ- 
ence between  the  electricity  excited  by  the  sealing- 
w^x  and  the  glass.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that 
this  was  owing  to  two  sorts  of  electricity,  and  they 
were  accordingly  called  vitreous  and  resirums  elec- 
tricity. But  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Franklin  is 
now  generally  adopted ;  viz.  that  these  phenomena 
are  owing  to  the  electricity  of  sealing-wax  being 
negative,  and  that  of  glass  being  positive. 

When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  natural  elec- 
tricity of  the  silk  leaves  it  ^nd  is  acciunulated  on 
the  glass  :  but  when  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  ¥dth 
flannel,  the  electricity  is  accumulated  on  the  flan- 
nel at  the  expense  of  the  sealing-wax.  The  elec- 
tricity, therefore,  in  these  cases,  of  the  silk  and  the 
sealing-wax,  and  that  of  the  flannel  and  the  glass, 
are  the  same. 

If  a  bundle  of  hairs  or  feathers  be  hung  upon 
the  prime  conductor,  the  moment  they  are  electri- 
fied by  turning  the  wheel  of  the  machine,  they 
begin  to  fly  from  one  another ;  so  that  some  of 
of  them  will  stand  quite  erect. 

A  large  plumy  feather  grows  beautifully  turgid 
when  it  is  electrified,  expanding  its  fibres  in  all  di- 
rections. 

When  the  conductor  is  discharged  by  the  approach 
of  a  conducting  substance,  as  the  finger,  or  a  piece 
of  metal,  the  fibres  collapse,  because  then  they  are 
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depflv^d  bF  their  dectricity  &hd  deduced  to  th* 
natural  state :  but  they  repel  each  bther  again,  ^s 
sddti  asi  the  fltiger  is  withdrawn,  beitig  again  elfec- 
trlfled. 

As  all  bbdies  possessed  of  the  sanlfe  kind  of  felec- 
tHbity;  that  is,  eith^t  dll  p6sitive  6t  ill  negative, 
fepdl  each  othel*  in  proportion  to  the  SupefabUn- 
darit  qUktitity  they  coiitain,  ilpon  this  prificiple, 
itistl-Unlehts  called  ekdtrdin^ters  tte  eofistfiicted 
fbr  trieaSUiittg  the  diegree  in  Which  a.  body  is  elee- 
trififed. 

l?ig.6^  fepresetlts  Mh  Henley's  qttftdi'atit  eletS 
ttfe*etei' ;  it  itiay  be  fli^ed  Upbri  the  prittie  coftdUC* 
ttt?,  Which  getlfefally  h&fe  a  hdle  in  It  fbi*  that 
pUfpese,  ot  Up6ft  any  other  apparatus  that  may  be 
thought  necessary,  it  consists  of  a  veiy  light  rod, 
and  pith  MU,  A,  titlilitig  bn  the  cefltre  Of  a  semi- 
dlhcl^B  Bi  eO  aa  always  to  keep  almost  isloSe  t6  its 
gi-adu&ted  limbj  €  H  the  pillat  that  suppdrtfe  the 
seltiicit'cle  arid  i*od*  The  whole  iiistrai^ent  ttiay 
be  ifnade  t)f  wood  Qt  ivory  J  but  is  found  most  pei^ 
fefet  When  the  pillar  and  inde^s:^  or  rod,  afe  made  of 
boXj  ^ndXvell  sttt^Othed  Vi^idl  emtery  papet',  the  ball 
of  pith,  and  the  graduated  part  of  th^  fe(&mieirde 
iVOty,  as  the  diX^isions  are  .ttiore  legible  than  in 
wood; 

The  moment  this  instrument  be^n«  to  be  elee^ 
trifiedj  the  tbd  is  i*epelled  by  the  pillaf,  and  eon* 
sequently  begins  to  move  over  the  edge  of  the 
Semicircle,  Showing  to  the  greatest  precil^on,  the 
degree  to  which  the  prime  conductor  is  electric, 
fied;  or  how  high  any  jar  or  battery  is  chai*ged. 

BeHfWt^i  efec^o>^ii^fer,  represented  Fig.  4*,' is  by 
fat  the  most  delicate  of  any  yet  intentedi  for  dis- 
tinguishing dmaU  quantities    of  electricity*      It 
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consists  of  two  slips  of  leaf-gold  A,  susffiBttded  in 
a  glass  B.  The  foot  C  may  be- made  of  wood  or 
metal:  the  cup  D  of  metal.  The  cup  is  made  flat 
on  the  top,  that  objects  to  be  electrified  may  be 
conveniently  placed  upon  it.  The  cup  is  about  an 
ifteh  wider  in  diameter  than  the  gl^^s,  and  its  riih 
about  three  quartern  of  an  inch  brqsd,  Which  hai^ 
parallel  tb  the  glass,  to  turp  off  the  rain,  and  keep 
it  Suffici^iitly  Insulated.  Within  this  is  another 
circular  rim^  about  half  as  bit)ad  ds  the  otiier, 
which  is  lined  with  silk  or  velvet,  and  fits  close 
upon  the  oiitside  of  the  glass.  Within  this  rim  i§ 
a  tin  tube^  hanging  trom  the  centre  of  the  cap^ 
somewhat  longer  that!  the  depth  of  the  inner  tvtAi 
In  the  tube  a  small  peg  is  placed,  and  inay  be  oc- 
casionally takfen  out.  To  the  peg,  which  is  tnadei 
fotmd  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other,  thfe  slips  of 
leaf-gbld  are  fastened  with  pa^te^  gum-water,  w 
varftish;  These  ^llps  suspended  by  the  peg^  and 
that  in  the  tube  fast  to  the  centre  of  the  cap,  hang 
in  the  middle  of  the  glass,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  On  one  side  of 
the  cap  there  is  a  small  hole  to  place  wires  in.  It 
is  evident,  that,  without  the  glass,  the  leaf-gold 
would  be  so  agitated  by  the  least  motion  of  the 
air,  that  it  would  be  useless  :  and  if  the  electricity 
should  be  communicated  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  it  would  interfere  with  the  repulsion  g£  the 
leaf.gold  ;  therefore  two  long  pieces,  H  H,  of  tin- 
foil are  fastened  with  varnish  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the  glass,  where  the  leaf, 
gold  may  be  expected  to  strike,  and  in  connexicm 
with  the  foot.  The  upper  end  of  the  glass  is 
covered  and  lined  with  sealing-wax  as  low  as  the 
outermost  rim,  to  make  its  insulation  more  perfect. 

y4 
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The  sensibility  of  this  instrument  is  very  surpriz- 
ing. The  brush  of  a  feather,  the  throwing  of 
chalk,  hair-powder,  or  dust,  against  its  cap,  evince 
strong  signs  of  electricity.  The  electricity  of  va- 
pour is  elegantly  shown  by  pouring  a  tea^spoonful 
of  water  on  an  ignited  coal,  placed  in  a  metallic 
cup  upon  the  cap  of  this  electrcMneter. 

This  instrument  is  also  used  for  distinguishing 
the  kind  of  electricity  possessed  by  any  body.  For 
when  the  body  is  placed  upon  the  cap,  so  as  to 
make  the  gold  leaves  diverge,  if*  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  be  brought  near  to  it,  and  the  leaves  diverge 
still  more,  then  the  electricity  is  negative;  but  if 
they  collapse,  then  the  electricity  is  positive.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  electricity  of  sealing-wax 
being  negative,  more  of  the  same  kind  of  electri- 
city is  added,  if  the  electricity  of  the  body  imder 
examination  be  also  negative;  but  if  it  be  positive, 
then  it  is  neutralized  by  the  negative  electricity  of 
the  sealing-wax. 


Of  the  Electric  Spark. 

'  When  a  piece  of  metal,  or  any  other  good  con- 
ducting substance,  is  presented  to  the  charged 
prime  conductor,  the  electric  matter  will  pass  with 
violence  from  the  one  to  the  other:  an  electric 
sparkf  with  the  appearance  of  fire,  will  be  seen 
darting  between  them ;  and  a  slight  report,  which 
is  usually  compared  to  a  snapping  noise,  will  be 
heard. 

When  any  person  stands  upon  the  stool  with  feet 
made  of  glass  (such  as  is  represented  Fig.  70>  ^^^ 
takes  in  his  hfind  ^  chain  fastened  to  the  prime 
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conductor,  being  then  insulated,  he  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  part  of  the  prime  conductor  ;  and  any 
part  of  his  body  will  exhibit  all  the  same  appear- 
ances which  the  prime  conductor  itself  wUl  do. 
Thus,  if  the  finger  of  any  person  standing  upon  the 
floor  be  presented  to  him,  a  spark  of  fire  will  seem 
to  issue  from  him,  and  both  he  and  the  person  that 
receives  it  will  feel  a  painful  sensation,  Uke  a 
pricking;  and  the  same  snapping  noise  will  be  heard. 
Every  part  of  his  body  will  then  attract  light  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  bits  of  feathers,  or  the  human 
figures  above-mentioned,  cut  in  paper,  and  laid  on 
a  plate,  will  perform  the  same  dances  that  were 
mentioned  before,  if  the  palm  of  his  hand  be  ex- 
panded over  them.  Also  the  hairs  of  his  head 
will  repel  one  another ;  and  many  of  them  will 
stand  upright.  As  these  electric  sparks,  which 
are  attended  with  a  sensation  moderately  painful, 
will  be  excited  wherever  he  is  touched,  or  wherever 
he  touches  any  other  person,  this  experiment  will 
furnish  great  diversion. 

The  electric  spark  has  not  only  the  appearance 
of  fire,  but  is  capable  of  actually  setting  fire  to 
various  substances  that  are  easily  inflamed.  Thus, 
if  spirits  of.  wine  be  held  in  a  spoon,  and  an  elec- 
tric spark  be  drawn  from  the  spoon  so  as  to  pass 
through  any  part  of  the  spirits,  they  will  catch  fire, 
and  burn  as  if  they  had  been  lighted  by  a  candle. 
The  spoon  in  which  the  spirits  are  contained  may 
either  be  connected  by  the  prime  conductor,  and 
the  spark  drawn  through  them  by  a  person  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  ;  or  the  spoon  may  be  held  by  a 
person  standing  on  the  floor,  and  the  spark  be 
drawn  through  them  by  a  brass  rod,  either  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  prime  conductor,  or 
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held  in  the  hand  of  £t  pisrson  stittdkig  on  the  stool, 
in  the  manrier  mentioned  above.  It  will  be  liiore 
amusing,  and  the  effect  will  be  as  certaiti,  if  the 
spkrk  be  drawn  through  the  spirits  by  the  end  of  a 
person's  finger.  This  experiment  succeeds  best 
when  the  spoon  is  previbusly  warmed.  If  a  caiidle 
be  blown  oiit,  and  an  electrifc  spark  be  imihe- 
diately  drawn  through  the  smoke,  it  will  often  be 
lighted  again ;  but  it  requires  a  pretty  strong 
spark,  and  Somfe  d^^ree  of  dexterity  and  exjje- 
rience  in  the  operator,  to  produce  this  effect  with 
certainty. 

Not  only  are  the  senses  of  feeling,  seteing,  and 
hearing,  affected  by  dectridty,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  but  it  is  eVen  sensible  to  the  smell 
and  the  taste.  If  a  pointed  brass  rod  be  electrified, 
either  by  being  fastened  to  the  prime  conductor, 
or  held  in  the  hand  of  a  person  electrified,  and 
another  person  standing  upon  the  floor  present  his 
nose  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  point,  he  wiH 
discover  a  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  like  that 
of  hurtling  sulphur  ;  and  if  he  receive  the  electric 
effluvia  issuing  jfrom  the  point  upon  his  tongue,  he 
wJH  perceive  a  taste  which  is  manifestly  at'id. 

The  elfeetric  spark  will  go  to  a  greater  Or  less 
distance  through  the  air,  ih  order  to  reach  a  con- 
dttctot,  aeicbt-ding  as  its  quantity  is  greater  or  less ; 
as  the  p2trt&  frbm  ^hich  it  proceeds,  and  on  which 
it  strikes,  are  sharpet  or  more  blunt,  and  as  the 
condiictor  is  more  or  less  perfect.  The  strength 
of  the  machine  is  known  from  the  length  and  den- 
sity of  the  sparks  it  gives. 
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Of  the  influence  of  Points  in  Electricity. 

When  ft  conducting  body  is  nuide  of  a  pointed 
form  it  easily  parts  ^^ith  its  electricity,  and  ac- 
quires it  more  easily  from  another.  This  is  ran* 
dered  very  obvious,  if  the  experiments  are  made 
in  the  dark.  If  ^  sharp  pointed  wire  be  fixed  upon 
the  prime  conductor  while  the  machine  is  in  action, 
the  dectri^  mMter  will  be  seen  issuing  from  it  in 
the  form  of  a  pencil  or  brush,  and  of  a  beautlfbl 
bUiigh  colour,  and  with  a  kind  of  rustling  noise. 
But  if  the  wire  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  presented 
to  the  prime  conductor,  a  brilliant  star  will  be  seen 
upon  Uie  point  of  it,  owing  to  the  entrance  of 
the  electricity  into  the  point  which  draws  it  frbm 
the  conductor. 

If  a  pkte  of  tin  be  cut  into  the  form  of  u  star 
(Fig.  7.),  and  besuj^orted  on  its  centre  by  A  witb 
prcgecting  from  the  prime  conductor,  as  soon  a« 
the  wbeel  of  the  machine  is  turned,  and  this  appa*. 
raitus  electrified,  a  flaifte  will  appear  at  the  extre- 
mity of  every  angle  of  the  star,  which  will  be  very 
beaftitifnl )  and  if  the  star  be  ^ade  to  turn  swiftly 
on  its  centre,  an  entire  circle  of  fire  will  be  seen  in 
the  dark.  This  experiment  will  be  more  s»rprii5* 
it^,  if  the  operator  now  and  then  privately  touch 
the  prime  conductor,  as  by  this  means  he  may 
commai]rd  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  the 
star^  or  circle  of  fire,  at  pleasure. 

If  two  sharp.pointed  wires  be  bent  (Fig.  8.), 
with  the  four  ends  at  right  angles,  in  the  same 
plane,  but  pointing  different  ways,  and  be  made  tb 
turn  upon  the  point  of  wire  fixed  in  the  prime 
conductor ;  the  moment  it  is  electrified,  a  flame 
will  be  seen  at  the  points  Os  h  c,  d  ;  and  the  wires 
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will,  at  the  same  time,  tunir  round  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  to  which  the  points  are  turned. 

If  the  figures  of  horses,  cut  in  paper,  be  fastened 
upon  these  wires,  and  they  be  so  contrived  that 
the  points  shall  be  in  their  tails,  the  experiment 
will  be  more  curious  j  the  horses  will  seem  to  pur- 
sue one  another.  It  is  possible  to  make  several  of 
these  wires,  each  having  a  considerable  number  of 
points  bent  backwards,  with  horses,  &c.  fastened 
to  each  of  them,  and  turning  one  above  another  ; 
and  then  some  of  them  may  be  contrived  to  move 
faster  than  the  others.  They  may  also  be  made  to 
move  different  ways. 

By  means  of  the  stream  of  electricity  that  issues 
from  a  point,  little  models  of  machinery  made  of 
stiff  card  may  be  set  in  motion. 

Plate  19.  fig.  1.,  is  an  orrery  for  showing  the 
earth's  motion  round  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  age  of  the  moon  from  change  to  change,  and 
all  her  various  phases  during  that  time.  A  is  the 
horizontal  board,  or  stand,  of  this  machine  j  and  B 
is  the  great  wheel,  with  18  floats,  or  wings,  for  the 
electric  stream,  to  act  upon,  and  turn  the  wheel, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  d.  On 
the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  trundle  C  of  8  staves  for  . 
turning  the  wheel  F  of  32  teeth,  on  whose  axis  is 
a  trundle  G,  of  8  staves,  for  turning  the  wheel  H 
of  59  teeth,  which  will  go  once  round  in  the  time 
the  great  wheel  A  goes  29i.  A  little  hollow  globe 
D,  representing  the  earth,  with  its  meridians,  &c.  is 
put  upon  the  top  of  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel  A  j 
and  on  the  same  axis  is  the  index  E,  which  goes 
round  a  small  dial-plate  e,  of  24  hours,  in  the  time 
that  the  earth  D  turns  round.  An  ivory  ball,  I,  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  H,  half 
black,  half  white,  to  represent  the  moon  ;   below 
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which,  on  the  same  axis,  is  an  index  K,  which  goes 
round  a  small  plate  Ar,  divided  into  29^  equal  parts, 
for  the  days  of  tte  moon's  age  from  change  to 
change.  So  that,  in  the  time  the  great  wheel  A, 
the  earth  D,  and  hour-index  E,  make  29i  revolu- 
tions, the  moon  I,  and  her  index  K,  make  only 
one  J  and  in  that  time,  by  showing  herself  all  round 
to  the  observers,  her  different  phases  are  exhibited 
like  those  of  the  real  planet. 

Having  set  the'  orrery  near  the  prime  conductor, 
place  a  crooked  wire  from  the  conductor,  so  that 
its  point  may  be  even  with  the  great  wheel  B,  and 
tend  to  turn  it  in  the  direction  a^  b,  c,  d;  turn  the 
glass  globe  of  the  electrical  machine  by  the  winch, 
and  a  stream  of  fire  will  issue  from  the  wire  to  the 
wheel,  and  turn  the  whole  of  the  moveable  work  ; 
by  which  means,  the  earth  D  will  be  turned  round 
its  axis,  from  west  by  south  to  east  j  and,  in  such 
turn  of  the  earth,  the  index  E  will  go  round  all  the 
24  hours  on  the  dial-plate  e.  In  the  time  the  earth 
and  index  turn  29*  times  round,  the  moon  I  will 
turn  once  round  her  axis,  showing  all  her  various 
phases ;  and  the  index  K  will  go  over  all  the  29^ 
days  of  the  moon's  age  on  the  plate  K. 

Fig.  3.  is  another  electrical  orreiy,  showing  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon.  The  sun  and 
earth  go  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  be- 
tween them  in  a  solar  year;  and  the  earth  and 
moon  go  round  the.  common  centre  of  gi-avity 
between  them  in  a  lunar  month.  The  ball  S  re- 
presents the  sun,  E  the  earth,  and  M  the  moon, 
connected  by  wires  a  c  and  bd:  a  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  between  the  earth  and  moon.  These  three 
balls,  and  their  connecting  wires  are  hung  and 
supported  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  wire  A,  which  is 
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stuck  Hprjgblt  in  the  prime  coRcJuctor  3  of  tj^p 
electrical  ip^phine ;  the  earth  arjfi  njoftft  hanging 
upon  the  shsi-rp  point  of  the  wirp  c,  a,  e^  in  yvhich 
wire  is  ^  pointed  short  pip,  sticking  put  horizpn- 
tally  at  e  ;  an4  there  is  jyst  such  another  pin  at  ^, 
sticking  out  ifi  thp  sam^  nianner,  ip  tjip  wire  that 
connects  the  es^fth  an(i  the  moon. 

Wh^n  the  globe  of  the  elpctric^l  ip^chine  is 
turned,  the  above-mentioned  balls  and  wires  are 
electrified  ;  and  the  electricity,  flying  off  horizon- 
tally from  the  points  c  ^pd  rf,  causes  S  and  E  to 
move  round  their  common  qentre  of  gravity  a;  and 
A  an4  M  to  move  round  their  common  centre  of 
gravity  b.  And  as  Jl  and  M  are  light  when  com- 
pare4  with  S  and  JE,  there  is  much  less  friction  on 
the  point  J,  than  upon  the  point  a  ;  so  that  JE  and 
M  will  make  many  more  revolutions  about  the 
point  b,  than  S  and  E  ipa]ie  about  the  point  a. 
The  weights  of  the  balls  may  he  adjusted  so  that  E 
and  M  niay  go  twelve  times  rpund  b,  in  the' time 
th^t  S  ajid  E  go  once  f  o^nd  a. 

Fig.  2.  represents  a  model  qf  g,  water-tpiU  for 
grinding  corn.  A  is  the  water- wheel,  B  th§  cog- 
wheel on  its  axis,  C  the  trjindlef  turned  by  th^^t 
wheel,  and  D  the  running  mill-stone  on  the  top 
of  the  axis  of  the  trundle.  It  may  eai^ily  be  con- 
trived arid  turned  also  by  electricity,  if,  instead  of 
the  round  plate  P  for  the  mill-stone,  there  be  a 
horizontal  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  trundle  C,  with 
spur-cogs,  which  will  turn  two  trundles  placed  on 
its  opposite  sides ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  axis  of 
each  of  these  trundles,  may  be  a  round  plate  re- 
presenting a  mill-stone ;  so  that  this  model  has  all 
the  working  parts  of  a  double  water-mill,  turning 
two  mill-stpnes. 
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Set  the  mill  near  the  prime  conductor,  and  place 
the  crooked  wire,  so  that  its  point  may  be  directed 
towards  the  uppermost  side  of  tlie  great  wheel  A. 
Then  turn  the  glass  globe  by  the  winch,  and  the 
stream  of  fire  that  issqes  from  the  point  of  the  wire 
will  turn  the  wheel ;  and,  consequently,  all  the 
other  working  parts  of  the  mill. 


Of  the  Ley  den  PhiaU  ond  the  Electrical  Shock. 

When  an  electric  or  non-conducting  body  is 
presented  to  a  body  containing  a  super-abundant 
quantity  of  electricity,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
electric  become  possessed  of  difierent  kinds  of 
electricity ;  that  is,  one  is  positive,  and  the  other 
negative.  Thus,  if  a  plate  of  glass  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  prime  conductor,  or  if  a 
point  from  the  prime  conductor  be  made  to  touch 
the  glass,  one  side  of  the  glass  becomes  posi- 
tive and  the  other  negative.  In  this  case  the 
glass  is  said  to  be  charged  r  and  the  two  kinds  of 
electricity  cannot  come  together  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  because  of  the  noij-conducting  quality 
of  the  glass. 

But  if  a  communication  be  made  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a  conducting  sub- 
stance, then  a  discharge  will  take  place  from  one 
to  the  other,  the  electricity  passing  through  the 
conducting  body.  This  discharge  is  called  the 
electric  shock  :  because  when  a  living  animal  forms 
part  of  the  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  charged  plate,  so  that  the  discharge  must 
pass  through  it,  a  sudden  shock  or  peculiar  sens- 
ation is  felt. 
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In  order  to  communicate  electricity  to  every  part 
of  the  side  of  a  non-conducting  substance,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  each  part  successively  in  contact 
with  an  electrified  body. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  is  customary  to  coat 
the  sides  of  the  non-conductor  with  some  conduct- 
ing substance,  such  as  tin-foil,  by  which  means  the 
operation  of  charging  and  discharging  is  rendered 
very  easy  j  for  when  the  electricity  is  communi- 
cated to  one  part  of  the  coating,  it  immediately 
spreads  itself  through  ajil  parts  of  the  electric  that 
are  in  contact  with  that  coating ;  and  when  the 
discharge  is  to  be  made,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  communication  by  means  of  a  conducting 
substance,  between  the  coatings  of  both  sides. 

In  cpating  an  electric  plate,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  coatings  from  coming  to  the  edges  of  the 
plate ;  because,  otherwise,  the  contrary  electricity 
of  one  side  would  force  its  way  through  the  air, 
round  the  edge,  to  the  coating' of  the  other  side, 
and  thus  prevent  any  charge  taking  place. 

In  order  to  communicate  a  considerable  charge 
to  a  plate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  side  opposite  to 
that  which  receives  the  charge  have  a  communi- 
cation through  conducting  substances  with  the 
earth ;  otherwise,  only  a  very  small  charge  can  be 
given. 

Those  effects  take  place  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  the  glass  be  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  or 
in  any  other  shape,  provided  it  be  sufficiently 
thin:  it  being  not  the  form,  but  the  thickness 
of  the  glass,  that  renders  it  capable  of  receiving 
an  higher  or  lower  charge.  The  thinnest  glass 
receives  the  highest  charge,  but  is  more  liable  to 
be  broken  by  it ;    because  the  attraction  of  the 
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electricities  of  the  opposite  sides  becomes  at  last 
powerful  enough  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
glass. 

This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  first  discovered 
by  Von  Kleist,  Dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Camin. 
The  account  he  gave  of  it  is  as  follows :  "  When  a 
"  nail,  or  a  piece  of  thick  brass  wire,  &c.  is  put 
^*  into  a  small  apothecaries*  phiaV  and  electrified, 
"  remarkable  efiects  follow;  but  the  phial  must  be  . 
"  very  dry  or  warm.  I  commonly  rub  it  before- 
"  hand  with  a  finger,  on  which  I  put  some  pounded 
"  chalk.  If  a  little  mercury,  or  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
"  of  wine,  be  put  into  it,  the  experiment  succeeds 
"  the  better.  As  soon  as  this  phial  and  nail  are 
"  removed  from  the  electrifying  glass,  or  the  prime 
*«  conductor  to  which  it  hath  been  exposed,  is 
•^  taken  away,  it  throws  out  a  pencil  of  flame  so 
"  long,  that  with  this  burning  machine  in  my 
"  hand,  I  have  taken  above  sixty  steps,  in  walking 
*<  about  my  room.  When  it  is  electrified  strongly, 
"  I  can  take  it  into  another  room,  and  there  fire 
"  spirits  of  wine  with  it.  If,  while  it  is  electrify- 
"  ing,  I  put  my  finger,  or  a  piece  of  gold  which  I 
"  hold  in  my  hand,  to  the  nail,  I  receive  a  shock 
"  which  stuns  my  arms  and  shoulders.*' 

This  description  of  the  experiment  was  so  im- 
perfect, that  it  did  not  succeed  with  those  to  whom 
he  communicated  it. 

A  short  time  after,  a  sunilar  experiment  was 
made  at  Ley  den,  which  was  attended  with  the 
same  effects. 

When  Professor  Muschenbroeck  was  making  some 
electrical  experiments  with  a  phial  filled  with  water, 
Mr.  Cuneus  happened  to  hold  the  glass  vessel  in 
one  hand,  the  water  of  which  had  a  communication 
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with  the  prime .  conductor,  hy  means  of  a  wire. 
With  the  other  hand,  he  was  disengaging  it  from 
the  conductor,  supposing  that  the  water  had  re- 
ceived as  much  electricity  as  the  machine  could 
give  it,  when  he  was  surprized  by  a  sudden  shock 
iii  his  arms  and  breast,  which  he  had  not  in  the 
least  expected  from  the  experiment. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  observe  the  descrip- 
tions which  the  philosophers  who  first  felt  the  elec- 
trical shock,  give  of  it. 

Muschenbroeck,  who  tried  the  experiment,  says, 
that  he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulders, 
and  breast,  so  that  he  lost  his  breath,  and  was  two 
days  before  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow  and  the  terror.  He  adds,  that  he  would  not 
take  a  second  shock  for  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Many  other  accounts  equally  extraordinary  were 
published. 

Such  was  the  surprise  and  terror  with  which 
these  electricians  were  struck  by  a  sensation  which 
thousands  have  since  experienced  without  any  dis- 
agreeable effects ;  and  it  affords  us  a  lesson  how 
far  we  ought  to  credit  the  first  accounts  of  extra- 
ordinary discoveries,  where  the  imagination  is  liable 
to  be  affected. 

On  account  of  this  experiment  being  first  satis- 
factorily made  at  Leyden,  a  bottle  coated  on  the 
outside  and  inside,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  and 
discharging,  is  called  the  Leyden  phial,  or  electric 
jar.  . 

Plate  19.  fig.  4.  represents  an  electric  jar  of  the 
usual  shape.  Its  mouth  is  filled  with  a  piece  of 
mahogany,  or  cork,  turned  to  fit  it,  and  varnished. 
Through  the  centre  of  this,  there  passes  a  brass 
wire  with  a  knob,  and  having  a  bit  of  chain  fas- 
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tep^d  to  tkQ  Ipw^r  ep4f  which  |»«ph^  tb«  IsfQtUm. 
To  charge  this  jar,  a  ppipnHjRJeatioo  i«  madb  foftr 
tween  the  e)ep}xi,cal  maphin»  aQ4  tbd  bi^aas  knob, 
while  the  ojLit$i4e  of  the  jar  pprntpuBii^ates  ffitix  ^ 
e^h  by  the  tahJp  pr  the  h^d.  Aft»r  a  few  levn* 
IjL^ipjfp  of  the  maphinp,  it  is  charged*  ami  readj^ 
t^  exhihf^  thi^  wfual  e^ect^f  D  is  an  instirumeBt 
c^lp4  9^  (H^cf^^g^f  which  ii^  used  tqr  discharging 
thp  jars  ^hep  r^quirpd*  lyithoat  tbi^  shpck  passing 
through  sffiy  thing  bpsiiles.  It  co^^i^  of  ti^ro 
knobs  attached  to  brass  wirP3»  whi^h  moye  rouii4 
a  jojpj;  fixpd  to  *  glass  handle.  E  is  a  simpler 
kindpf^disph^ger,  cppsistiog  ^vly  gf  two  koobs* 
conni^pt^  l^y  ^  bei^jt  brass  H^irCf 

)y^h?^  onp  pf  thesie  If poh§  is  appii^  to  the  bffl 
on  the  j^,  and  the  other  tp  the.  fmtwi»  /eoating,  it 
estah^sh^s  a  jCppffnunip^on  }mtw»^n  the  Piit;sid£ 
a^4  iji^d^  of  ^  jar,  hy  yphieh  the  .equiia)riiim  is 
restored,  from  the  superabunds4telpptricity  passing 
with  gr.eat  rapi4ity  from  9Hp  jto  th^  i9th/^>  md  ap- 
pearing in  the  fprm  of  a  yj^vid  flpgh,  ^/eowpanied 
by  a  loud  ^eporty  which  ^i^  jb?  il^  pr<^[iPftio]^  to  tins 
size  of  the  jar,  and  the  degree  of  ikg  shoiffd,  if 
the  discharger  is  used,  and  you  want  to  see  the 
jBash,  it  is  necessary  first  to  apply  one  of  the  knobs 
to  the  side  that  do^e^  jQPjt  f:on9fn^cate  with  the 
electrical  machine,  which  is  generally  the  inside  ;- 
because  if  die  knx;^  be  applkd  $rst  to  the  side  diat 
recejlve^  ik^  ^electricity  from  ^hie  mu^me,  ifyt  Jat 
will  h^  ^scharged  hy  ie^tahli«hwg  a  Pommimica* 
tipn  wlt^  the  other  side  th^Qiigb  <2he  band  joidl 
body,  which  would  produce  the  eleotnc  jahock. 

The  mpst  ^ojwienient  nOLei%?(J  .of  repming  the 
electric  shocjc  jis  to  place  thp  jar  (aft^  iiavtng 
charged  it  j#  th#  manner  ifientipft^  abovi^j)  fipon  a 
piece  of  chain  }9f4  uppn  th^  jtabl:p ;  tibien  lairing  on9 
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hand  upon  the  chain,  you  touch  the  knob  of  the 
jar  with  a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  other  hand. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  receive  the  shock 
together,  by  laying  hold  of  each  other's  hands ; 
the  first  person  in  the  row  communicating  with  the 
outside  of  the  jar,  while  the  last  person  touches 
the  knob  of  the  jar  which  is  connected  with  the 
inside.  In  this  case,  every  one  will  receive  the 
shock  at  the  same  instant,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
degree,  though  it  may  produce  a  greater  effect 
upon  some  than  upon  others. 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid  in  passing  from 
a  body  charged  positively ^  to  another  charged  nega* 
tively^  is  beyond  all  calculation;  and  from  every 
experiment  that  has  been  made,  appears  to  occupy 
so  minute  a  portion  of  time,  that  it  cannot  be  as- 
certained.  It  has  been  sent  through  a  circuit  of 
several  miles  apparently  in  an  instant,  both  through 
water  and  dry  ground. 

It  was  mentioned  above,  that  the  strength  of 
the  shock  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  coated 
surface ;  large  jars,  therefore,  give  greater  shocks 
than  small  ones. 


The  Electrical  Battery. 

Several  jars  may  be  connected  together,  by 
making  a  communication  between  all  their  outsides 
and  all  their  insides  by  means  of  wire  or  chain. 
When  a  number  of  jars  are  thus  connected,  it  is 
called  a  battery. 

If  a  battery  is  required  of  no  very  great  power, 
containing  about .  eight  or  nine  square  feet  of 
coated  glass,  common  pint  or  half-pint  phials,  such 
as  apothecaries  use,  may  he  employed.     They, 
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occupy  a  small  space,  and,  on  account  of  their 
thinness,  hold  a  very  good  charge.  But  when  a 
large  battery  is  required,  then  these  phials  cannot 
be  used,  for  they  break  very  easily;  and  for  that 
purpose  cylindrical  glass  jars  of  about  fifteen  inches 
high,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  are  the 
most  convenient. 

When  glass  plates,  or  jara,  having  a  sufficiently 
large  opening,  are  to  be  coated,  the  best  method  is, 
to  coat  them  with  tin-foil  on  both  sides,  which  may 
be  fixed  upon  the  glass  with  paste;  but  in  case  the 
jars  have  not  an  aperture  large  enough  to  admit 
the  tin-foil,  then  brass-filings,  such  as  are  sold  by 
the  pin-makers,  may  be  Sdvantageously  used;  anfd 
they  may  be  stuck  on  with  gum-water.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  coatings  do  not  come  very 
near  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  for  that  will  cause  the 
jar  to  discharge  itself.  If  the  coating  is  about 
two  inches  below  the  top,  it  will  in  general  do  very 
well;  but  there  are  some  kinds  of  glass,  especially 
tinged  glass,  that,  when  coated  and  charged,  have 
the  property  of  discharging  themselves  more  easily 
than  others,  even  when  the  coating  is  five  or  six 
inches 'below  the  edge.  There  is  another  sort  of 
glass,  like  that  of  which  Florence  flasks  are  made, 
which,  on  account  of  some  unvitrified  particles  in 
its  substance,  is  not  capable  of  holding  the  least 
charge;  on  these  accounts,  therefore,  whenever  a 
great  number  of- jars  are  to  be  chosen  for  a  large 
battery,  it  is  advisable  to  try  some  of  them  first,  so 
that  their  quality  and  power  may  be  ascertained. 

Plate  20.  fig.  1.  is  a  battery  composed  of  twelve 
jars,  coated  in  the  inside  and  outside  with  tiurfoil, 
which  altogether  contain  about  twelve  feet  of 
coated  glass.  About  the  middle  of  each  of  these 
jars  is  a  cork  that  sustains  a  wire,  which  at  the  top 
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isr  fa§tenbd  roffiidi  ot  goldered  id  th6  ^^irg  S, 
koobbed  tt  each  cindj  this  cdntiectd  thfe  Inside 
coatings  of  three  jars  j  and  by  four  v^itiisi  Such  as 
F  F,  the  inside  coatings  of  all  th6  twelve  jsirS  ntsiy 
be  connected  tc^ethfef.  Bach  6f  thie  Wired  F  his 
a  ring  at  oiie  erid,  through  ^hifch  ofle  6f  the  ^if^s 
E  passes;  and  the  other  end  has  ^  bltisa  klfidb;  If 
the  Ifhdle  force  of  the  battery  bie  tiot  i-eqiiited, 
onei  two>  or  three  rdws  of  jirs  may  bfe  Used  rit, 
pleastirej  for  as  e^ch  of  th6  wires  F  F  is  rndfefeble 
round  the  wit-e  E  which  passes  through  it»  rlM^ 
And  rests  upon  the  nfext  wire  E^  it  ftf&y  be  esally 
r^ifeoved  from  that,  and  tUrn^ed  Updii  th6  cOtitrat'y 
wire  E)  and  thus  the  commUniiJEtidn  bet1r§6h  mh 
row  of  jars  and  anbther  may  b«  did^otltiilued  at 
pleasure. 

The  square  box  that  cmitaihs  these  )Ai:i  is  Of 
wo($d  Ikied  at  the  Bt)tt6m  With  timfoili  tthd  havlHg 
wo  httUdles  on  twH  opposite  sidfesj  by  ^hich  it  hifty 
t  easily  removed.  In  one  side  df  the  ho%  id  k 
hole  through  which  an  irdn  hodk  p&k^el^f  th^t 
communicates  with  the  metaHle  lining  ttf  the  bd:*, 
aaid  consequently  with  the  chttside  cdstiug  df  ^\l 
the  Jars%  To  this  hdok  is  fasteried  a  Wir^  tb& 
other  end  bf  which  iS  cbriiiectcd  with  the  dis- 
charging rodi  , 

The  force  df  Accumulated  electricity,  greit  asit 
appears  by  the  experiments  performed  with  a  single- 
coated  jar,  is  very  smdl  when  cdhipa^d  with  thut 
which  is  produced  by  a  numbtr  of  jars  connetted 
together;  and  if  the  effects  of  a  sitigle  jar  are  suf- 
prizingj  the  prodigious  fotce  of  a  large  battiVy  is 
certainly  astonishing*  Experiments  of  this  kind 
should  be  conducted  with  great  cautioilj  arid  thie 
operator  ought  to  be  attentive  not  only  to  the 
business  in  hjrtid^j  bU^  also  to  the  ptlrsons  who  nwiy 
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happen  to  be  near  him,  prohibiting  their  touching, 
or  even  coming  too  near,  any  part  of  the  apparatus: 
for  if  a  mistake  in  performing  other  experiments 
may  be  disagreeable,  those  in  the  discharge  of  a 
large  battery  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences. 

The  charge  of  a  large  jar,  or  a  battery,  sent 
through  a  piece  of  very  slender  wire,  makes  it 
ihstantly  red-hot,  melts  it,  and  if  the  fusion  is  com- 
plete, reduces  it  into  globules  of  different  magni- 
tndei.  For  this  purpose,  you  need  only  make  the 
wire  a  part  t>f  the  circuit ;  for  instance,  place  it 
between  the  Wires  of  the  universal  discharger, 
which  will  be  described  afterwards.  The  fine 
tufiliiigs  or  shavings  of  steel,  which  may  be  had 
at  the  philosophical  instrument-maker's,  are  very 
easily  fused,  even  by  a  small  shock.  But  a  wire 
of  the  flftifeth  part  of  an  inch,  or  upwards,  recjuires 
a  considerable  battery  to  fuse  it.  The  force  of  a 
battery  may  be  estimated  by  the  length  of  wire 
which  its  discharge  is  able  to  fuse. 

Take  two  slips  of  common  window-glass,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad;  put  a 
small  slip  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass  leaf  between 
them,  leaving  a  little  of  the  metallic  leaf  out  of 
the  glasses  at  the  two  ends,  and  place  the  glass 
slips  between  the  boards  of  the  press  of  the  univer- 
sal discharger}  then  by  connecting  the  wires  of 
the  discharger  with  the  projecting  extretnities  of 
the  metallic  leaf,  send  a  charge  of  a  battery  through 
it;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  glasses  are  gene- 
rally shattered  by  it;  but  whether  they  are  broken 
or  not,  they  will  be  found  indelibly  marked  by  the 
metal,  whifch  is  forced  so  far  into  the  pOres  of  the 
glass,  as  not  to  be  affected  even  by  the  menstrua 
which  otherwise  are  wont  to  dissol\nb  it; 
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If  gold  or  silver  leaf  be  put  between  cards,  and 
a  strong  charge  passed  through  it,  it  will  be  com- 
pletely  fused,  and  even  reduced  to  the  state  of 
an  oxide,  which  will  be  distinctly  marked  upon 
the  Cfird, 

The  Electrophones. 

This  simple  species  of  electrical  machine  consists 
of  two  plates  (Plate  ^0.  fig.  5.)  A  and  B,  made 
of  a  circular  form,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches 
<liameter,  or  upwards.  The  upper  plate  is  gene- 
rally made  of  brass ;  but  a  tin  plate,  with  a  wire 
turned  in  upon  its  edge,  will  answer  exceedingly 
well.  At  the  centre  of  this  plate  there  is  a  socket 
O,  in  which  a  glass  handle  I,  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  is  fixed.  A  thin  board,  covered  with  tin* 
foil,  and  suspended  by  silken  strings,  will*  answer 
well,  when  the  electrpphorus  is  wanted  of  a  large 
diameter. 

The  under  plate  may  be  made  of  glass,  sealing- 
wax,  or  of  the  following  composition,  viz.  four 
parts  rosin,  three  parts  pitch,  three  parts  shell-lac, 
two  parts  Venice  turpentine,  melted  together  over 
a  gentle  fire.  It  may  be  poured  and  spread  upon 
a  thin  linen  cloth  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  linen  cloth  must  be  stretched  upon  a 
hoop,  and  made  as  tight  as  possible.  If  the  sur- 
face  be  a  little  rough,  it  will  be  no  worse. 

The  manner  of  using  this  machine  is  as  follows: 
rub  the  coated  side  of  the  under  plate  A  with  new 
fine  flannel,  or  a  hare  or  cat's  skin;  and  when  it  is 
excited  as  much  as  possible,  set  it  on  a  table,  and 
place  the  upper  plate  upon  it,  and  put  your^nger 
on  the  upper  plate;  then  remove  your  finger,  and 
take  hold  of  the  top  of  the  glass  handle  I,  and  apply 
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it  to  the  knob  of  a  coated  jar.  Repeat  this  oper- 
ation for  thirty  or  forty  times,  and  the  jar  will 
become  charged. 

Cavallo  mentions  one  of  the  above  kind  made 
by  him,  with  which  he  charged  a  coated  phial 
several  times  by  once  exciting,  so  strong  as  to 
pierce  a  hole  through  a  card  at  every  discharge. 

When  a  glass  is  covered  with  sealing-wax,  after 
it  is  excited  and  laid  with  the  waxed  side  down- 
'  ward,  and  the  glass  uppermost,  then  on  making  the 
usual  experiment  of  putting  the  metal  plate  on  it, 
and  taking  the  spark,  &c.  it  ¥rill  be  attended  with 
contrary  electricity  to  what  it  had  before. 

The  universal  Discharger. 

This  apparatus  is  of  extensive  use,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  parts:  A  is  a  flat  board  fif- 
teen inches  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  one  thick, 
or  thereabouts,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  instru- 
ment.   B  B  (Fig.  6.)  are  two  glass  pillars,  cemented 
in  two  holes  upon  the  board  A,  and  furnished  at 
the  top  with   brass   caps,    each   of  which  has  a 
turning  joint,  and  supports  a  spring  tube,  through 
which  the  wires  D  D  slide.     Each  of  these  caps  is 
composed  of  three  pieces  of  brass,  connected  so 
that  the  wires  D  D,  besides  their  sliding  through 
the  sockets,  have  two  other  motions,  viz.  an  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  one.     Each  of  the  wires  D  D  is 
furnished  with  an  open  ring  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  end  having  a  brass  ball,  which,  by  a  short 
spring  socket,  isslipped  upon  its  pointed  extremity, 
and  may  be  removed  from  it  at  pleasure.     E  is  a 
strong  circular  piece  of  wood,  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter, having  on  its  surface  a  slip  of  ivory  inlaid, 
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atid  fUrtiished  with  a  ittong  cylindrical  fbdt,  wliicih 
isi  fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  bo^rd  A. 


AtfHosphtric  Eletlficity* 

The  resemblance  between  an  electric  feitafk  lilld 
lightning  is  obvious,  but  the  prodf  df  th^ii*  identity 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Franklin*  He  first  observed 
the  power  of  points  iti  drawing  dff  the  electricity 
from  bodies  atgrestt  distances;  and  thetlce  infett-ed, 
that  a  pointed  metallic  bar>  if  raised  td  a  con- 
siderable heigiit  in  the  air,  wOUld  become  elec- 
trical by  communication  from  the  clouds  during  a 
thunder-storm. 

After  haviftg  pdblished  his  hypothesis'  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  electricity  with  the  matter 
oi  lightnings  he  was  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a 
spire  in  Philadelphia,  to  make  experiments  on  the 
Sut^ect,  when  it  occuired  to  him,  that  by  means  of 
a  common  kite,  he  would  have  a  readier  and  better 
access  to  the  regions  of  thunder,  than  by  any 
sjpire  whatever.  He  therefore  prepared  a  kite  for 
this  purpose,  and  took  it  into  the  fields,  attended 
by  liis  soh.  'The  kite  being  taised,  the  end  of  the 
cord  was  tied  to  a  small  key*  One  very  promising 
cloud  had  passed  over  it  without  any  effect;  when, 
at  length,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  despair,  he 
observed  sonle  loose  threads  of  the  hempen  string 
to  stand  erect,  and  to  avoid  one  another,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  suspended  on  a  common  conductor. 
Struck  with  this  appearance,  he  immediately  pre- 
sented his  knuckle  to  the  key;  and  let  the  reader 
judge  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment the  discovery  was  complete.     He  perceived 
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a  vety  fevideht  'felectii<i  spkrk.  dthers  succeeded, 
even  before  the  string  was  wet,  s6  as  to  put  the 
th^ttfer  jikst  all  dispute;  and  when  the  tain  had 
Wettfed  th^  Stfiligj  he  tidllected  the  electricity  very 
cO|ilaiisly.    This  happened  in  Jundj  1^52. 

Hie  satiie  e^tperiraent  has  begtl  dfteti  stidc^gsfiilly 
tepeat^d:  but  it  k  tiot  tinacddnipahi6d  \vilh  dan- 
gkti  ^Ince  freqtierlily  siich  a  Jjuatitity  of  elebtric 
matter  ii  siiddetiiy  brought  dolVil,  that  ^eVeral 
iJei^Sdns  havfe  been  hurt  by  it,  and  a  prorffeSSbJ^  at 
Sf.  PgitefSbdl-g  vtas  killfed  in  this  niaHner. 

A  ^l*dnd  Jitaclicdl  appllcatioh  of  this  dibcovei^y 
hki  beefl,  tb  se6Ur^  buildin^.^  frdm  being  damaged 
b^^  li^hlhing.     , 

This  great  efad  is  actdtnplished  by  thfe  cihfea^, 
atid  iSefeitlittgly  ti-iflitl^  at)paratu^i  of  a  pdirlted  nie. 
t^ilic  rbd,  fixled  Higher  than  atiy  par't  of  the 
Buildliig,  krid  tbmrtiunibating  "With  the  gtoiitid,  dr, 
fathef,  the  tisarest  watei".  This  fod  the  Ughthillg 
U  i\i^  tb  sfeize  lipdn,  ^ref^rkbly  to  any  bthef-  part 
ef  the  builditlg,  unless  it  be  vety  latgfe  atld  6k. 
Ifended;  ih  VHich  caSe,  fbds  may  be  fereCted  at 
6a(ih  extremity;  by  ^hiich  means  this  danfferoUs 
J)6Wfer  is  safely  conducted  to  th6  eatth,  atld  disiii- 
pated  ^ithdut  dditig  any  harhi  to  the  edlficJe. 

Lofty  trees  are  often  strufck  by  lightning |  and 
in  i  thundel*  stortti  it  is  not  safe  to  s6ek  fbr  shelter 
Utldet  thenl;  Ih  this  case  the  Sdfest  place  is  Itl  the 
open  fifeld.  Persotis  cat-ryiUg  arms  or  tddlte  have  been 
dftett  killed  by  lightning,  which  hdfe  be^h  attfafcted 
by  the  hietallic  substances.  When  a  hdlise  is 
slrlick,  it  may  be  bbserved  that  it  is  by  the  metallic 
parts  thial  the  lightnirtg  makes  its  Way  td  the  earth; 
il^qUently  by  the  bell  wires  which  it  often  tnelts, 
iind  wheil  thete  is  an  interruption  in  the  continuity 
5f  the  cdhductihg  substance,  it  darts  to  the  nearest 
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conductor,  and  forces  its  way,  destroying  whatever 
resistance  it  may  meet  with. 

The  effects  of  the  electric  matter,  when  it  strikes 
a  building,  and  the  method  of  preventing  it,  are 
exemplified  by  an  instrument  called  the  thunder- 
hotcse,  representing  the  side  of  a  house,  either 
furnished  with  a  metallic  conductor,  or  not.  A, 
(Plate  20.  fig.  2.)  is  a  board  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  shaped  Hke  the  gable-end  of 
a  house.  This  board  is  fixed  perpendicularly  upon 
the  bottom  board  B,  upon  which  the  perpendicular 
glass  pillar  C  is  also  fixed,  in  a  hole  about  eight 
inches  distant  from  the  basis  of  A.  A  small  hole 
I  L  M  K,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
nearly  one  inch  wide,  is  made  in  the  board  A,  and 
is  filled  with  a  square  piece  of  wood  nearly  of  the 
same  dimensions.  It  should  be  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions,  because  it  must  go  so  easily  into  the 
hole,  that  it  may  drop  off  by  the  least  shaking  of 
the  instrument.  A  wire,  I  K,  is  fastened  diagonally 
to  this  square  piece  of  wood.  Another  wire,  L  H, 
of  the  same  thickness,  having  a  brass  ball  H, 
screwed  on  its  pointed  extremity,  is  fastened  on 
the  board  A;  so  also  the  wire  M  N,  which  is 
shaped  in  a  ring  at  N.  From  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  glass  pillar  C,  a  crooked  wire  proceeds, 
having  a  spring  socket,  F,  through  which  a  double- 
knobbed  wire  sUps  perpendicularly,  the  lower  knob 
G  of  which  falls  just  above  the  knob  H.  The 
glass  pillar  C  must  not  be  made  very  fast  into  the 
bottom  board  j  but  it  must  be  fixed  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  moved  round  its  own  axis,  by  which 
means  the  brass  ball  G  may  be  brought  either 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  ball  H,  without  touching 
the  part  E  F  G.  Now,  when  the  square  piece  of 
wood  L  M  1  K  (which  may  represent  the  shutter 
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of  a  window,)  is  fixed  into  the  hole,  so  that  the 
wire  I  K  stands  in  the  dotted  representatidn  L  M, 
then  the  metallic  communication  from  H  to  N  is 
complete,  and  the  instrument  represents  a  liouse 
furnished  with  a  proper  metallic  conductor ;  but  if 
the  square  piece  of  wood  L  M  I  K  is  fixed  so  that 
the  wire  I  K  stands  in  the  direction  I  K,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  then  the  metalUc  conductor 
H  N  from  the  top  of  the  house,  to  its  bottom  is 
interrupted  at  L  M;  in  which  case  the  house  is 
not  properly  secured. 

Fix  the  piece  of  wood  L  M  I  K,  so  that  its  wire 
may  be  as  represented  in  the  figure,  in  which  case 
the  metallic  conductor  H  N  is  discontinued.     Let 
the  ball  G  be  fixed  at  abjDut  half  an  inch  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  ball  H  j  then,  by  turning 
the  glass  pillar  C,  remove  the  former  ball  from  the 
latter;  by  a  wire,  or  chain,  connect  the  wire  E  F 
with  the  wire  Q  of  the  jar  P;  and  let  another  wire, 
or  chain,  fastened  to  the  hook  O,  touch  the  out- 
side coating  of  the  jar.     Connect  the  wire  Q  with 
the  prime  conductor,  and  charge  the  jar:  then, 
by  turning  the  glass  pillar  D  C,  let  the  ball  G 
come  gradually  near  the  ball  H,  and  when  they 
are  arrived  sufficiently  near  one  another,  you  will 
observe  that  the  jar  explodes,  and  the  piece  of  wood 
L  M I K  is  pushed  out  of  the  hole  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  thunder-house.     Now  the  ball  G 
in  this  experiment  represents  an  electrified  cloud, 
which,  when  it  is  arrived  sufficiently  near  the  top 
of  the  house  A,  the  electricity  strikes  it;  and  as 
this  house  is  not  secured  with  a  proper  conductor, 
the  explosion  breaks  part  of  it,  u  e.  knocks  off  the 
piece  of  wood  I  M. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  only  this  variation, 
viz.  that  this  pieqe  of  wood  I  M  may  be  situated. 
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SO  that  the  wire  L  K  may  ^tand  in  the  situatioi^ 
I M,  in  which  case  the  conductor  IJ  O  is  not  dis- 
continued ;  and  you  will  observe,  that  the  explo- 
sion will  have  no  effect  upon  the  piece  of  ivppd 
L  M,  this  remaining  in  the  hole  unmoved  j  >yhich 
shows  the  usefulness  of  the  metallic  conductor. 

Farther,  npscrew  the  brass  ball  H  from  the  wire 
H  I,  so  that  this  may  remain  pointed ;  and  with 
only  this  difference  in  the  apparatus,  repeat  both 
the  above  experiments ;  and  you  will  fin4  that  the 
piece  of  wood  I  M  is  in  neither  case  moved  from 
its  place,  nor  any  explosion  heard. 

To  know  that  lightning  and  the  electric  matter 
are  the  same  is  a  great  step  in  natural  philosophy  j 
but  we  must  still  remain  ignorant  of  the  causes  of 
many  of  the  appearances  which  accompany  light- 
ning, so  long  as  our  knowledge  with  the  properties 
of  electricity  is  so  very  imperfect.  We  know  tJi^t 
the  clouds  are  almost  always  electrified,  sometin^p 
positively  and  sometimes  negatively  j  when  these 
come  near  each  other,  ^  discharge,  or  flash  of 
lightning,  is  generally  the  consequence.  When  a 
cloud  is  highly  charged  with  electric  matter,  and 
there  is  no  other  clo.nd  ne^r  that  can  attract  it, 
it  then  strikes  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is 
nearest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  that  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  the  electric  matter  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  may  easily  be  conceived^  that  whgn  such 
disturbance  happens  in  the  upper  and  highly  rari- 
fied  regions  of  tlie  air,  the  equilibrium  will  be  re- 
stored by  electric  corruscations  darting  through 
the  partial  vacuum.  This  consideration  accpunts 
for  the  aurora  borealis,  which  has  commpnly  a 
darting  or  undulating  motion  between  two  oppo- 
site part5  of  the  heavens.     The  aurora  boreal^,  or 
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northern  lights,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
,  most  frequent  in  the  countries  nearest  the  poles  of 
the  earth.     In  Greenland  and  Iceland  they  are 
sometimes  so  strong  and  vivid,  as  to  afford  light 
sufficient  to  read  by.     A  very  beautiful  experi- 
ment to  illustrate  this  is  what  is  called  the  lumnotcs 
conductor^  represented  in  Plate  20,  fig.  3.     A  is  a 
glass  tube  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
two  feet  long,  capped  at  both  ends  with  brass, 
having  one  of  the  ends  furnished  with  a  stop-cock, 
and  a  screw  to  fit  into  the  plate  of  the  air-pump. 
This  tube  is  exhausted  of  air,  and  when  it  is  placed 
in  the  circuit  of  the  electric  fluid,  by  fixing  a 
chain  to  each  end  which  is  connected  with  the 
positive  and  negative  part  of  the  machine,  the  elec- 
tricity, in  passing  through  it,  exhibits  a  bfeautiful 
luminous  appearance,  very  much  resembling  the 
aurora  borealis. 

The  balls  of  fire,  as  well  as  the  shooting  stars 
occasionally  seen  in  the  air,  seem  to  be  masses  of 
electricity  at  so  great  a  distance  that  their  angular 
velocity  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
discerning  their  shape.  It  is  probable,  that  every 
electric  spark,  or  flash  of  lightning,  consists  pf  one 
or  more  balls  of  fire,  though  their  extreme  velocity 
presents  them  to  the  eye  under  the  form  of  a  line, 
or  lines. 

The  appearance  of  water-spouts  is  generally  con- 
nected with  electric  phenomena.  Their  immediate 
cause  appears  to  be  a  vacuum  that  is  formed  in  a 
part  of  the  air  by  the  convergence  of  winds,  and 
their  consequent  whirling  motion.  When  this 
happens  over  the  sea,  the  water  is  forced  up  by  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  atniosphere,  and  kept 
suspended  until  the  cause  that  produced  it  ceases. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTS, 

The  Dancing'BulU. 

Fix  a  pointed  wire  on  the  prime  conductor,  with 
the  point  outward;  then  take  a  glass  lumbler 
(Fig.  7.)  grasp  it  with  your  hands,  and  present  its 
inside  surface  to  the  point  of  the  wire  on  the 
prime  conductor,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion : 
the  glass  in  this  manner  will  soon  become  charged; 
for  its  inside  surface  acquires  the  electricity  from 
the  point,  and  its  outside  loses  its  natural  quantity 
of  electric  fluid  through  the  hands,  which  serve  as  a 
coating.  This  done,  put  a  few  pith  balls  on  the 
table,  and  cover  them  with  this  charged  glass  tum- 
bler. The  balls  will  immediately  begin  to  leap  up 
along  the  «ides  of  the  glass,  and  will  continue  their 
motion  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  this  experiment,  the  pith  balls  are  attracted 
and  repelled  by  the  electric  fluid,  superinduced 
upon  the  inside  surface  of  the  glass,  which^  they 
gradually  conduct  to  the  table,  or  other  conducting 
body  upon  which  the  glass  is  set,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  outward  surface  of  the  glass  acquires  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  contiguous  air.  This  expe- 
riment may  be  made  more  diverting,  by  having  a 
glass  cylinder  three  inches  long,  and  the  same  in 
width,  open  at  both  ends,  with  a  brass  plate  fixed 
on  its  top ;  put  any  number  of  balls  you  please, 
and  electrify  the  brass  cover,  and  the  balls  will 
dance  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  which  will  cpn- 
tinue  as  long  as  the  operator  turns  the  machine. 

Electrical  attraction  and  repulsion  are  also  ex- 
hibited'  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  by  means  of  a 
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glass  tube  and  a  feather.  When  the  tube  is  ex- 
cited,  by  being  drawn  through  the  band  or  a  flannel 
rubber,  the  feather,  when  brought  near  it,  will  be 
attracted,  and  jump  to  the  tube;  then,  after  talking 
some  time  to  get  fully  saturated  with  electric  mat- 
ter (because  being  a  bad  conductor,  it  can  receive 
it  but  very  slowly,)  it  will  suddenly  jump  from  it, 
and  fly  towards  the  next  conductor,  upon  which  it 
may  discharge  the  redundant  electricity  it  has 
acquired.  If  no  other  body  happen  to  be  in  the 
way,  it  will  tend  towards  the  ground;  but  if  the 
electrified  tube  be  held  under  it,  it  will  still  be 
repelled,  and  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  it  may  be  kept  suspended,  or  be  driven 
about  in  all  directions  almost  as  long  as  a  person 
pleases,  if  the  air  be  dry. 

Other  beautiful  eftects  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion  are  shown  at  the  prime  conductor  be^ 
longing  to  the  machine.  Suspend  a  plate  of  metal 
from  the  conductor,  and  underneath  it,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  or  four  inches,  put  another 
plate  of  the  same  size ;  upon  the  lower  one  of  these 
plates  lay  a  feather,  or  a  small  slip  of  light  paper; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  turned,  the  feather 
or  the  paper  will  be  attracted,  and  jump  to  the 
upper  plate;  from  which  it  will  be  immediately  re- 
pelled, and  fly  to  discharge  itself  upon  the  lower 
plate,  which  is  supported  on  a  pedestal;,  after 
which  it  will  be  ready  to  be  attracted  and  repeUed 
again.  Thus  will  the  feather  or  paper  fly  from  the 
one  plate  to  the  other  alternately,  and  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  if  tlie  electrification  be  pretty 
vigorous.  When  the  pieces  of  paper  are  cut  into 
the  figures  of  men  and  women,  they  exhibit  a  kind 
of  dance  which  is  extremdly  amusing. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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This  experiment  will  be  the  more  diverting  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  that  of  the  electrical  bells, 
which  depend  upon  the  same  principle.  Four  bells, 
Oj  6,  c,  rf,  (Rg.  4.)  hang  from  brass  rods,  commu- 
nicating with  the  prime  conductor,  and  another 
belU  ^  fixed  on  a  brass  pedestal  A,  reaching  to 
the  ground;  and  four  small  brass  balls,  suspended 
by  silken  threads,  hang  between  a,  A,  c,  rf,  and  the 
bell  e  in  the  middle.  The  ocmsequence  of  this 
dispoiation  is,  that  the  outermost  bells,  which  hang 
from  the  prime  conductor  by  brass  chains,  are 
electrified,  and  attract  the  brass  balls  which  hang 
,  by  silk;  and  the  attraction  being  vigorous,  they 
are  made  to  strike  the  bells  with  some  force,  and 
make  them  ring.  Being  tlien  loaded  with  elec- 
tricity, they  are  immediately  repelled  from  these 
outermost  bells,  and  fly  to  unjc^  themselves  by 
striking  upon  the  middle  bell,  which  is  insulated 
by  the  glass  pillar  B  upon  the  pedestal ;  and  from 
which  the  electric  matter  passes  to  the  floor  by 
means  of  the  brass  pedestal  A.  The  brass  balls, 
which  now  may  be  called  clappers  to  the  bells,  are 
then  ready  to  be  attracted  by  the  outermost  bells, 
as  at  first;  and  thus  the  ringing  may  be  continued 
as  long  as  it  is  agreeable.  The  amusement  will  be 
heightened,  if  the  electrician  now  and  then  touch 
the  prime  caondnctor  with  a  brass  rod,  or  with  his 
finger;  for  then  the  dancing  and  ringing  will  cease, 
and  will  not  be  renewed  till  his  finger  or  the  rod 
be  removed.  If  he  conceal  tliis  application  of  his 
finger,  or  the  rod,  with  a  little  art,  the  figures  will 
seem  to  dance,  and  the  bells  to  ring,  at  the  word 
of*  command. 
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The  spider  seemingly  animated  by  Electricity. 

Fig*  9  i^  an  electric  jaa-,  having  a  wire  C  fastened 
on  its  outside,  ^ich  is  bent  so  as  to  have  its  knob 
£  as  high  as  the  knob  A  of  the  jar^  B  is  a  spider 
made  of  cork,  with  a  few  shoit  threads  run  through 
it^  to  represent  its  legs*  This  spider  is  fastened  at 
the  end  of  a  silk  thread  proceeding  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  or  from  any  other  support,  so 
that  the  spider  may  hang  midway  between  the  two 
knobs  A,  E^  when  the  jar  is  not  charged.  Let 
the  place  of  the  jar  upon  the  table  be  marked; 
then  charge  the  jar,  by  bringing  its  knob  A  in  con- 
tact with  the  prime  conductor,  and  replace  it  in 
its  marked  place.  The  spider  will  now  begin  to 
move  from  knob  to  kjiob,  and  continue  this  motion 
for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  for  several 
hours. 

The  inside  of  the  jar  being  charged  positively, 
the  spider  is  attracted  by  the  knob  A,  which  com- 
municates to  it  a  small  quantity  of  electricity;  the 
spider  then  becoming  possessed  of  the  same  eiec* 
tricity  with  the  knob  A^  is  repelled  by  it,  and  runs 
to  the  knob  E,  where  it  discharges  its  electricity, 
and  is  then  attracted  by  the  knob  A,  and  so  on. 
In  this  manner  the  jar  is  gradually  discharged,  and 
when  the  discharge  is  nearly  completed,  the  spider 
finishes  its  motion. 


To  prove  that  Glass  and  other  Electrics  become  Con- 
dtictors  when  they  are  made  very  hot. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  conducting  quality  of 
hot  resinous  substances,  Oils,  &e.  bend  a  glass  tube 
in  the  form  of  an  atch,  C  D  (Plate  ^0.  fig.  6.), 
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and  tie  a  silk  string  C  C  D  to  it,  which  serves  to 
hold  it  by  when  it  is  to  be  set  near  the  fire:  fill 
the  middle  part  of  this  tube  with  tesin,  sealing- 
wax,  &c.,  then  introduce  two  wires  A  A,  through 
its  ends,  so  that  they  may  touch  tke  resin,  or  pene- 
trate a  little  way  into  it.  This  done,  let  a  person 
hold  the  tube  over  a  clear  fire,  so  as  to  melt. the 
rean  within  it:  at  the  same  time,  by  connecting 
one  of  the  wires  A  A  with  the  outside  of  a  charged 
jar,  and  touching  the  other  with  the  knob  of  the 
jar,  endeavour  to  make  the  discharge  through  the 
resin,  and  you  will  observe,  that  whil6  the  resin 
is  cold,  no  shocks  can  be  transmitted  through  it, 
but  it  becomes  a  conductor  as  it  melts:  and  when 
totally  melted,  the  shocks  will  pass  through  it 
very  freely. 

The  Spiral  Tube. 

,  Fig.  10.  is  an  instrument  composed  of  a  glass 
tube,  closed  with  two  knobbed  brass  caps.  This 
tube  has  a  spiral  row  of  small  round  pieces  of  tin- 
foil, stuck  upon  its  outside  surface,  and  lying  at 
about  one-thirteenth  of  an  inch  from  each  other. 
If  this  instrument  be  held  by  one  of  its  extremities, 
and  its  other  extremity  be  presented  to  the  prime 
conductor,  every  spark  that  it  receives  from  the 
pjime  conductor  wil)  cause  small  sparks  to  appear 
between  all  the  round  pieces  of  tin-foil  stuck  upon 
the  tube,  which,  in  the  dark,  affords  a  pleasing 
spectacle;  the  instrument  appearing  encompassed 
by  a  spiral  line  of  fire. 

The  small  round  pieces  of  tin-foil  are  sometimes 
stuck  upon  a  flat  piece  of  glass  (Fig.  11.),.  so  as  to 
represent  curve,  lines,  flowers,  letters,.  &c..and.they 
are  illuminated  after  the  same^manner  as  the  spiral 
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tube,  i.  €.  by  holding  the  extremity  C  or  B  in  th* 
hand,  arid  prieseriting  the  other  extremity  to  the 
prime  conductor,  when  the  machine  is  in  motion. 
They  may  also  be  fixed  in  any  other  position,  by 
having  connecting  wires. 


To  show  that  the  Electric  Fluid  prefers  a  short  pas- 
sage through  the  Air,  to  a  long  one  through  good 
Conductors. 

Bend  a  wire  about  ten  feet  long,  at  the  ends  of 
which  fix  a  piece  of  glass  G,  to  keep  the  knob  A  B 
at  a  proper  distance,  so  that  they  may  slide  within 
half  an  inch  6f  one  another,^^if  required  ^  then  con- 
nect  the  chains  belonging  to  the  sliding  wires  with 
the  hook  of  the  battery  and  the  discharging  rod, 
and  send  the  charge  of  a  battery  through  it.  On 
making  the  explosion,  a  spark  will  be  seen  between 
A  and  B,  which  shows  that  the  electric  fluid 
chooses  rather  a  short  passage  through  the  air, 
than  a  long  one  through  the  wire.  The  charge, 
however,  does  not  pass  entirely  through  A  and  B, 
but  part  of  it  also  goes  through  the  wu^e,  which 
may  be  proved  by  putting  a  slender  wire  between 
A  and  B;  for  on  making  the  discharge,  with  only 
this  addition  in  the  apparatus,  the  small  wire  will 
hardly  be  made  red  hot:  whereas,  if  the  large 
wire  A  D  B  be  cut  in  D,  so  as  to  discontinue  the 
circuit  A  D  B,  the  small  wire  will  be  melted,  and 
even  exploded,  by  the  same  shock  that  before 
made  it  scarcely  red-hot.  In  this  manner  the  con- 
ducting power  of  different  metals  may  be  tried, 
using  metallic  circuits  of  the  same  length  and 
thickness,  and  observing  the  difference  of  the  pas^ 
sage  through  the  air  in  each. 
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The  Course  of  the  Electric  Fhdd  in  the  Discharge, 
rendered  visible  hy  the  Star  and  Pencil. 

When  a  jar  is  charged,  take  a  discharging^-rod 
having  its  ends  pointed,  i.  e.  the  discharging-rod 
represented  in  Fig.  14.,  without  its  knobs,  and  keep 
it  in  such  a  situation,  that  one  of  its  points  may  be 
at  5ibout  one  inch  distance  from  the  knob  A,  and 
the  other  point  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  out- 
side coating  of  the  jar:  by  these  means  the  jar  will 
be  discharged  silently;  and  if  its  inside  be  electri- 
fied positively,  you  will  see  that  the  pmnt  of  the 
discharging-rod  is  illuminated  with  a  star,  and  the 
point  B  with  a  pencil  i  because,  in  this  case,  the 
electric  fluid,  going  from  the  inside  to  the  outside 
of  th^  jar,  enters  the  point  C,  and  issues  firom  the 
point  B.  But  if  the  jar  is  electrified  negatively  on 
the  inside,  and  consequently  positive  oai  the  outn 
side,  then  the  pencil  of  rays  will  appear  upon  the 
point  C,  and  the  star  upon  the  point  B:  for  in  thi$ 
ca^e,  the  electric  fluid  passes  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside  of  the  jar.  This  experiment,  as  well  as  any 
other  in  which  the  electric  light  is  to  be  observed, 
must  be  made  in  the  dark. 

The  Leyden  Vactmm. 

Fig.  15.  is  a  amaU  phial,  coated  on  the  outside 
about  three  inches  up  the  §ade  with  tin-foil;  at  the 
top  of  the  neck  of  this  phial  a  brass  top  is  cemented* 
having  a  hole  with  a  valve;  and  from  the  cap  a 
wire  proceeds  a  few  inches  within  the  phial>  ter-» 
minating  in  a  blunt  point.  When  this  phial  is 
exliausted  ojf  air,^  a  brass  ball  is  screwed  upon  the 
cap,  which  is  cemented  into  its  neck,  so  as  to  defend 
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the  valve,  aud  prevent  any  air  from  getting  into 
the  exhausted  glass.  The  inside  of  this  phial  re^ 
quires  no  coating,  because,  as  the  electric  fluid 
pervades  a  vacuum,  it  can  pass  freely  from  the  wire 
to  the  surface  of  the  exhausted  glass,  without  the 
help  of  a  non-electric  coating.  This  phial  exhibits 
clearly  the  direction  of  the  electric  fluid,  both  in 
charging  and  discharging;  for  if  it  be  held  by  ita 
bottom,  and  its  brass  knob  be  presented  to  the 
prime  conductor  positively  electrified,  you  will  see 
that  the  electric  fluid  causes  llie  pencil  of  rays  to 
proceed  from  the  wire  within  llie  phial,  as  repre- 
sented Fig.  £1,  and  if  it  be  discharged,  a  star  will 
appear  in  the  place  of  the  pencil,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  20.  But  if  the  phial  be  held  by  the  brass  cap, 
and  its  bottom  be  touched  by  the  prime  conductor, 
then  the  point  of  the  wire  on  its  side  will  appear 
illuminated  with  a  star  when  charging,  and  with  a 
pencil  when  discharging*  If  it  be  presented  to  a 
prime  conductor  electrified  negatively,  all  these 
appearances,  both  in  charging  and  discharging, 
will  be  reversed. 

To  make  th^  Electric  Spark  visible  in  Water. 

Fill  a  glass  tube  of  about  half  an  inch  di^meter,i 
and  six  inches  long,  with  water,  and  to  each  extre^ 
mity  of  the  tube  adapt  a  cork  to  confine  the  watery 
through  each  cork  insert  a  blunt  wire,  so  that  the 
extremities  of  the  wire  within  the  tube  may  be 
very  near  one  another:  lastly,  connect  one  of  these 
wires  with  the  coating  of  a  small  charged  phial» 
and  touch  the  other  wire  with  the  knob  of  itj  by 
which  means  the  shock  will  pass  through  the  wires^ 
and  cause  a  vivid  spark  to  appear  between  theu- 
extremities  within  the  tube.     In  performing  this^ 
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experiment,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  charge  4)e 
very  weak,  otherwise  the  tube  will  burst. 

In  a  common  drinking-glass  almost  full  of  water 
(Fig.  16.)  immerse  two  knobbed  wires,  so  bent 
that  their  knobs  may  be  within  a  little  distance  of 
one  another  in  the  water.  If  one  of  these  wires  be 
connected  with  the  outside  coating  of  a  pretty 
large  jar,  and  the  other  wire  be  touched  with  the 
knob  of  it,  the  explosion  which  must  pass  through 
the  water  fix)m  the  knob  of  one  of  the  wires  to  that 
of  the  other  will  disperse  the  water,  and  break  the 
glass  with  a  surprizing  violence.  This  experiment 
is  dangerous,  if  not  conducted  with  great  caution. 

The  Powder-House. 

Fig.  17.  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose:  the  front  is  fitted  up  like 
the  thunder-house;  it  is  generally  made  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  nearly  the  same  height  to 
the  top  of  the  roof;  the  side,  and  that  half  of  the 
roof  next  the  eye,  is  omitted  in  the  %ure,  that  the 
inside  may  be  more  conveniently  seen.  The  sides, 
back,  and  front  of  the  house  are  joined  to  the  bot- 
tom by  hinges;  the  roof  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  are  also  fastened  by  hinges  to  the  sides;  the 
building  is  kept  together  by  a  ridge  fixed  halfway 
on  one  side  of  the  roof,  so  that  when  the  building 
is  put  together,  the  other  half  of  the  ridge  reaches 
over  the  other  half  of  the  roof,  and  holds  it  to- 
gether. Within  the  house  there  is  a  brass  tube  1^ 
inch  long,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
screwed  on  a  pedestal  of  wood;  into  the  side  of 
this  brass  tube  is  screwed  a  wire,  which  goes 
through  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  better;  the  other 
end,  by  means  of  a  chain,  has  a  communication  to 
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the  hook  D;  at  the  other  side  of  the  tube  a  piece 
of  ivory,  one  inch  long,  is  screwed,  with  a  small 
bole  for  the  wire  to  slide  into. 

To  use  this  apparatus,  fill  the  glass  tube  A  with 
gunpowder,  and  ram  the  wire  B  a  small  way  into 
the  ivory  tube;  then  connect  the  hook  C  with  the 
bottom  of  a  large  jar  or  battery;  and  when  the  jar, 
&c.  is  charged,  form  a  communication  from  the 
hook  D  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  &c.  the  discharge 
will  then  take  place,  and  the  explosion  of  the  gun- 
powder will  throw  asunder  the  roof;  and  the  sides, 
front,  and  back  will  then  fall  down. 

The  Pyramid. 

Represented  Fig.  18.,  is  designed  to  show  the 
same  experiments  as  ihe  thunder-house,  and  is  used 
in  the  same  manner.  When  the  piece  A  is  thrown 
out  by  the  discharge,  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid 
falls  down;  it  is  usually  made  to  represent  a  stone 
steeple,  and  is  composed  of  several  pieces;  by 
which  means,  when  the  discharge  is  made,  there 
appears  greater  devastation. 

The  Luminous  Word. 

This  experiment  is  exactly  on  the  same  principle 
as  Fig.  10.,  and  the  word  is  formed  by  the  small 
separations  made  in  the  tin-foil;  if  tJiey  were  cut  a 
little  round  at  every  division,  the  spark  would  ap- 
pear more  vivid  as  it  passed  along  the  windings. 

It  may  be  observed  in  making  these  experiments, 
that  the  longer  any  word  is,  and  the  oftener  the 
tin-foil  is  cut,  the  more  powerful  the  machine  must 
be  in  order  to  convey  the  spark  from  one  end  to 
the  other;  because  every  time  the  passage  is  inter- 
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rupted  by  cutting,  the  space  is  increased;  and  ii; 
long  conveyances,  the  space  will  sometimes  amount 
to  more  than  the  machine  will  be  able  to  overcome; 
therefore,  the  shorter  the  illuminations  are,  the 
more  pleasing  they  will  appear. 

To  show  how  a  Jar  charges  and  discharges. 

Coat  a  jar,  as  represented  Plate  21.  fig.  1.,  by 
pasting  small  pieces  of  tin-foil,  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  round  its  exterior  surface.  As 
this  jar  is  charging,  small  sparks  will  pass  from  one 
piece  of  tin-foil  to  another,  in  a  variety  of  di- 
rections; the  separation  of  the  tin-foil  is  the  means 
of  making  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  from  the  outside 
of  the  jar  to  the  table,  visible.  Discharge  this  jar, 
by  bringing  a  pointed  wire  gradually  near  the 
brass  ball,  and  the  uncoated  part  of  the  glass,  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  tin-foil,  will  be  pleasantly  illu- 
minated, and  make  a  crackling  noise;  but  if  the  jar 
be  discharged  suddenly,  the  whole  putside  sur- 
face will  appear  illuminated.  The  glass  must  be 
very  dry,  to  produce  these  appearances  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

To  pierce  a  Card  by  Electricity. 

Take  a  card  or  quire  of  paper,  or  two  cards  kept 
asunder  by  the  interposition  of  little  bits  of  wax 
here  and  there:  place  either  of  those  articles  flat 
against  the  outside  coating  of  a  charged  jar,  and 
put  one  of  the  knobs  of  the  discharging-rod  over 
it,  so  that  the  card,  or  quire  of  paper,  or  the  two 
cards,  may  be  interposed  between  that  knob  and 
the  coating  of  the  jar:  then  by  bringing  the  other 
knob  of  the  discharging-rod  near  the  wire  of  the 
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jar,  make  the  discharge;  aJid  the  electric  matter, 
rushing  through  the  circuit  from  the  positive  tp  the 
Negative  side  of  the  jar,  will  pierce  a  hole,  and  fre* 
quently  more  than  one  hole,  quite  through  the 
card,  or  cards,  or  quire  of  paper,  3cc.  and  each 
hole  will  be  found  to  have  a  bur  raised  on  each 
side,  unless  the  card  be  pressed  too  hard  against 
the  side  of  the  jar. 

If  the  nose  be  immediately  applied  to  the  perfor- 
ation, a  smell  somewhat  like  that  of  phosphorus 
will  be  perceived*  If,  instead  of  paper,  a  very  thin 
plate  of  glass,  or  resin,  or  sealing-wax,  be  inter- 
posed between  the  discharging-rod  and  the  outside 
coating  of  the  jar,  on  making  the  discharge  this 
will  be  broken  to  pieces. 

To  set  Cotton  on  Fire. 

Take  a  wire  of  the  size  of  a  common  knitting- 
needle,  or  larger,  and,  by  means  of  any  flexible 
wire  or  chain,  let  one  end  of  it  communicate  with 
the  outside  coating  of  a  jar,  that  contains  at  least 
ten  square  inches  of  coated  surface.  Round  the 
other  end  of  the  firstimentioned  wire,  some  cotton 
must  be  twisted,  so  as  to  form  a  head  round  it,  and 
thus  conceal  the  end  of  the  wire.  Roll  this  head 
of  cotton  in  powder  of  lycopodium,  or  in  powder 
of  resin;  this  done,  charge  the  jar,  and  briqg  the 
cotton  head  rather  quickly  towards  its  knob;  by 
which  means  the  discharge  will  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  cotton,  which  will  be  instantly  set  on 
fire. 

The  Electrical  Pistol 

This  curious  apparatus  is  represented  Plate  «1. 
fig.  S.    It  is  made  of  sheet-brass  or  tin.    To  the 
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mouth  A,  a  cork  is  fitted,  and  a  perforated  piece  of 
brass  e  screws  on  the  bottom  of  the  pistol,  having 
a  glass  tube  with  a  wire  cemented  into  it,  bent 
over  the  glass  tube,  so  as  to  reach  within  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  brass.  When  this  pistol  is 
charged  with  inflammable  air  mixed  with  common 
air,  by  applying  a  small  charged  Leyden  phial  to 
the  knob,  it  will  explode  with  a  report  like  gun- 
powder, and  drive  out  the  cork  to  a  considerable 
distance.  To  load  it  with  inflammable  air,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  hold  it  inverted,  with 
its  mouth  open,  over  a  bottle  containing  that  air: 
the  inflammable  air  will  ascend  into  the  pistol, 
while  the  common  air  descends  into  the  bottle. 
The  method  of  making  the  inflammable  air  will  be 
found  under  Chemistry,  in  vol.  ii. 


The  Electrified  Capillary  Syphon. 

Let  a  small  bucket  of  metal,  full  of  water,  be 
suspended  from  the  prime  conductor,  and  put  in  it 
a  glass  syphon  (Fig.  3.),  of  so  narrow  extremity  as 
that  the  water  will  just  drop  from  it.  If^  in  this 
disposition  of  the  apparatus,  the  winch  of  the  ma- 
chine be  turned,  the  water  which,  when  not  elec- 
trified, only  dropped  from  the  extremity  of  the 
syphon,  will  now  run  in  a  full  stream,  which  will 
even  be  subdivided  into  other  smaller  streams;  and 
if  the  experiment  be  made  in  the  dark,  it  will  be 
beautifully  illuminated  like  a  fountain  with  streams 
of  fire,  which  may  be  made  to  stop  apparently  by 
the  word  of  command,  by  touching  the  prime 
conductor. 
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Tojire  Gunpowder  hy  Electricity. 

In  order  to  fire  gunpowder  by  the  Leyden  phial, 
make  a  small  cartridge  of  paper,  and  fill  it  with 
gunpowder,  or  else  fill  the  tube  of  a  quill  with  it^ 
and  insert  the  pointed  extremities  of  two  wires  in 
it,  so  that  their  extremities  within  the  powder  may 
be  about  one-fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  each  other. 
This  done,  send  the  charge  of  a  Leyden  phial 
through  those  wires,  and  the  gunpowder  will  be 
fired.  If  the  powder  be  mixed  with  steel  filings, 
the  experiment  will  succeed  even  with  a  small 
shock. 

If  the  gunpowder  be  placed  loosely  upon  any 
stand,  and  the  interruption  of  the  wire  circuit  be 
made  in  it,  on  making  the  discharge  of  the  jar,  the 
spark  which  takes  place  at  the  interruption  will 
scatter  the  gunpowder  without  firing  it.  But  the 
loose  gunpowder  may  be  fired,  if  the  shock  be 
transmitted  through  less  perfect  conductors;  in 
which  case  the  discharge  being  less  sudden,  or 
rather  proceeding  in  a  stream,  the  powder  will  be 
fired.  The  best  method  of  performing  this  expe- 
riment is  that  recommended  by  Cavallo,  which  is 
as  follows: 

F  (Plate  21.  fig.  4.),  represents  the  gunpowder 
placed  upon  the  same  table  upon  which  the  jar  A 
is  Situated.  B  is  a  glass  tube  about  one  foot  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  full  of  water, 
and  having  two  corks  at  its  extremities.  Into 
these  two  corks  two  wires  are  thrust,  the  inner 
extremities  of  which  just  touch  the  water,  viz.  the 
3hort  wire  at  F  and  the  long  wire  C,  which  makes 
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the  communication  between  the  water  of  the  tube 
and  the  knob  of  the  jar.  On  making  the  discharge, 
which  must  pass  through  the  small  quantity  of 
water  in  B,  and  through  the  table  F,  both  imper- 
fect conductors,  the  electric  fluid  comes  out  at  F, 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  stream,  which  generally  fires 
the  gunpowder. 


Practical  Rules  concerning  the  tfsd  of  the  MeCtru 
cat  Apparatus,  and  the  performing  of  Expe- 
rimcfits. 

It  oftett  happens,  that  youilg  electricians  are  at 
a  loss  to  assign  the  reason  why  some  experiments 
do  not  i$ucceed  with  them.  They  are  in  pos- 
i^ession  of  good  instruments }  but  frbm  some  Cir^ 
cumstance  or  other  not  being  attended  to  they  are 
quite  useless  in  their  hands.  This,  indeed,  can  be 
remedied  only  by  practice ;  atid  it  is  by  long  use 
that  the  electrician,  as  Well  as  the  practitioner  iii  any 
other  art  or  science,  becomes  so  good  an  operator, 
Jks  to  use  his  instruments  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  few  rules  are,  however,  useful  to  guide  him  in  his 
(derations;  and  although  these  alonfe  are  in- 
sufficient to  make  a  person  a  complete  practical 
electrician,  yet,  when  accompanied  with  the  actual 
management  of  the  apparatus,  they  facilitate  the 
use  of  it,  and  render  the  performtoce  of  the 
experiments  more  accurate  and  expeditious. 

The  first  thing  that  the  young  electrician  should 
attend  to  is  the  preservation  and  Care  of  his  instru- 
ments. The  electrical  machine,  the  coated  jars, 
and,  in  short,  every  part  of  the  apparatus,  should 
be  kept  clean>  and  as  free  as  possible  f>om  dust 
and  moisture. 
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When  the  weather  id  clear,  and  the  mr  dry,  es- 
pecially in  clear  and  frosty  weather,  the  electrical 
machine  will  woric  well;  but  when  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  the  machine  is  not  so  powerful;  nor  in 
damp  weather,  except  it  be  brought  into  a  warm 
room,  and  the  cylinder,  the  stands,  the  jars,  &c. 
be  made  thoroiighly  dry. 

Before  the  machine  is  usedy  the  cylinder  should 
be  first  wiped  very  clean  with  a  soft  linen  doth 
that  is  dry,  clean,  and  warm ;  and  afterwards  with 
a  clean  hot  flannel,  or  an  old  silk  handkerchief; 
this  done,  apply  u  little  amalgam,  and  turn  the 
winch,  and  it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  the  elec- 
tric fluid  will  come  like  a  wind  from  the  cylinder 
to  the  knuckle }  and,  if  the  motion  be  continued, 
sparks  ^id  cradciUngs  will  soon  follow.  This  itid'u 
cates  that  the  machine  id  in  good  order;  and  the 
ekctxidan  may  ptoceed  to  perform  his  experiments. 
But  iff  when  the  winch  is  turned  for  some  time, 
no  wind  is  felt  upon  the  knuckle,  then  the  fault  is, 
very  likely,  in  the  rubber;  and  to  remedy  that, 
observe  the  following  directions :  by  unscrewing  the 
screws  on  the  back  of  the  rubber,  remove  it  from 
its  glass  pillar,  and  keep  it  near  the  fire  a  little,  so 
that  its  silk  part  may  be  dried:  take  now  a  piece  of 
dry  mutton  suet,  or  a  little  tallow  from  the  candle, 
and  just  pass  it  over  the  leather  of  the  rubber,  and 
then  the  machine  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Sometimes  the  machine  will  not  work  well,  be- 
cause the  n^er  is  not  sufficiently  supplied  with 
electric  fluid,  which  happens  when  the  table  upon 
which  the  maciiine  stands,  and  to  which  the  chain 
of  the  mbber  is  connected,  is  very  dry,  and  conse- 
quentty  in  a  bad  conducting  state.  Even  the  floor, 
and  the  walls  of  the  room,  arfe,  in  very  dry  weathet*, 
bad  conductors,  and  they  cannot  supply  the  rubber 
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sufficiently.  In  this  case  the  best  expedient  is  to 
connect  the  chain  of  the  rubber,  by  means  of  a 
long  wire,  with  some  moist  ground,  or  with  the 
iron-work  of  a  water-pump,  by  which  means  the 
rubber  will  be  supplied  with  as  much  electric  fluid 
as  is  reqiiired. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  amalgam  has  been 
accumulated  upon  the  leather  of  the  rubber,  and 
the  machine  does  not  work  very  well,  then,  instead 
of  putting  more  amalgam,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to 
take  the  rubber  off,  and  to  scrape  a  little  off 
that  which  is  already  upon  the  leather. 

It  will  be  often  observed,  that  the  globe  or  cy- 
linder, after  being  used  some  time,  contracts  black 
spots,  occasioned  by  the  amalgam,  or  some  foulness 
of  the  rubber,  which  grow  continually  larger,  and 
greatly  obstruct  its  electric  power.  These  spots 
must  be  carefully  taken  off,  and  the  cylinder  must 
be  frequently  wiped,  in  order  to  prevent  its  con- 
tracting them. 

In  charging  eilectric  jars  in  general, .  it  must  be 
observed,  that  every  machine  will  not  charge  them 
equally  high.  That  machine,  whose  electric  power 
is  the  strongest,  will  always  charge  the  jars  highest. 
If  the  coated  jars,  before  they  are  used,  be  made  a 
little  warm,  they  will  receive  and  hold  the  charge 
the  better. 

If  several  jars  be  connected  together,  among 
which  there  is  one  that  is  apt  to  discharge  itself 
very  soon,  then  the  other  jars  will  also  be  soon  dis- 
charged with  that  J  although  they  may  be  capable 
of  holding  a  very  great  charge  by  themselves. 
When  electric  jars  are  to  be  discharged,  the  elec- 
trician must  be  cautious,  lest,  by  some  circumstance 
not  adverted  to,  the  shock  should  pass  through  any 
part  of  his  body;  for  an  unexpected  shock,  though 
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iK>t  very  strong,  may  occasion  several  disagreeable 
accidents.  In  making  the  discbarge,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  discharging-rod  be  not  placed  on 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  glass;  for  that  may  cause 
the  bursting  of  the  jar. 

When  a  jarge  battery  is  discharged,  jars  will  be 
often  found  broken  in  it,  which  burst  at  the  time 
of  the  discharge.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
never  discharge  the  battery  through  a.goodcon« 
ductor,  eitcept  the  circuit  beat  least  five  feet  long. 
Mr.  Naime  says,  that  ever  since  he  made  use 
of  this  precaution,  he  discharged  a  very  large 
battery  near  100  times,  without  ever  breaking  a 
single  jar;  whereas,  before  he  was  continually 
breaking  them.  But  here  it  must  be  considered, 
that  the  length  of  the  circuit  weakens  the  force  of 
the  shock  proportionably;  the  higliest  degree  of 
which  is  in  many  experiments  required. 

It  is  advisable,  when  a  jar,  and  especially  a^bat* 
tejy,  has  been  discharged,  not  to  touch  its  wires 
with  the  hand  before  the  discharging-rod  be  applied 
to  its  sides  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time;  as 
there  generally  remains  a  residuum  of  the  charge: 
this  residuum  is  occasioned  by  the  electricity, 
which,  when  the  jar  is  charging,  spreads  itself  over 
the  uncoated  part  of  the  glass  near  the  coating, 
which  will  not  be  discharged  at  first,  but  gradually 
returns  to  the  coating  after  the  first  discharge, 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
,  When  any  experiment  is  to  be  performed,  which 
requires  but  a  small  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  rcr 
maining  part  of  it  should  be  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  machine,  the  prime  conductor,  and  even 
from  the  table,  if  that  is  not  very  large.  Candles^ 
particularly,  should  be  placed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  prime  conductor;  for  the  attraction 
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of  their  flames  carries  off  much  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

Lastly,  the  young  electrician  is  cautioned  not  to 
depend  on  first  appearances  in  electricity.  Anew 
phenomenon  may  justly  excite  his  curiosity.  It  is 
laudable  to  remark  it,  and  to  pursue  the  hint;  but 
at  the  same  time,  even  the  doubtful  assertion  of  a 
new  fact  should  never  be  made  till  after  a  number 
of  similar  and  concurring  experiments.  Electricity 
is  a  science  that  often  deceives  the  senses;  and  the 
most  experienced  frequently  finds  himself  mistaken 
in  things  which  perhaps  he  may  have  considered 
before  as  the  most  certain. 

In  many  electrical  experiments,  it  is  very  conve- 
nient to  have  a  method  of  determining,  whether  a 
small  degree  of  electricity  be  positive  or  negative: 
and  in  using  large  batteries,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence to  know  how  the  charge  advances,  and  of 
what  strength  it  is.  Mr.  Canton's  balls  are  ex- 
tremely useful  for  both  these  purposes.  They  are 
made  of  the  pith  of  elder,  turned  perfectly  glo- 
bular, and  suspended  from  the  conductor  by  fine 
threads. 

To  understand  the  use  of  them,  suppose  a  jar  or 
battery  stands  upon  the  table}  to  know  whether 
the  inside  be  charged  positively  or  negatively  j  pre- 
sent the  balls,  and  they  are  immediately  attracted 
by  the  wire,  and  diverge  from  one  anothen  This 
is  common  to  both  electricities  j  and  the  greater 
the  distance  to  which  the  balls  separate,  and  the 
farther  they  repel  one  another,  the  higher  is  the 
charge.  To  determine  of  what  kind  it  is,  rub  a 
small  piece  of  glass  against  your  hand  or  coat, 
which  will  excite  it  positively,  and  then  present  it 
to  the  balls  in  their  diverging  state*  If  it  make 
the  balk  converge,  and  consequently  avoid  the 
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glass,  it  shows  that  they  are  electrified  positively, 
as  well  as  the  glass.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  increase 
their  divergency,  and  attract  them,  it  shows  their 
electricity  to  be  of  a  kind  qpposite  to  that  of  tiie 
glass;  that  is,  negative^  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  electricity  of  the  balls  which  do 
not  toach,  or  receive  any  electridty  from  the  wires 
of  the  jar  or  battery,  is  always  contrary  to  that 
with  which  they  are  charged;  for  all  bodies  placed 
within  the  influence  of  electrified  bodies  are 
affected  with  the 'contrary  electricity. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  an  exceeding 
small  degree  of  electricity,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
have  a  very  light  body ;  as  a  piece  of  downy  feather 
hanging  by  a  silken  thread.  This  light  body,  when 
it  is  once  electaified,  either  positively  or  negatively, 
will  tetain  its  virtue  a  long  time,  with  very  little 
loss.  If  then,  any  body,  the  electricity  of  which 
is  unknown,  be  brought  to  it,  the  featlier  will  be 
repelled  by  it,  if  it  be  of  the  same  kind  with  its 
own,  and  attracted  if  it  be  the  contrary  to  it. 
The  silk  by  which  it  is  suspended  should  be  a 
single  thread,  as  it  ccHnes  from  the  worm;  or  at 
teast  a  very  few  of  those  threads;  and  the  whole 
should  be  as  light  aa  possible. 

As  glass  is  apt  to  attract  and  condense  the  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  (in  which  ca^e  it  conducts  the 
electricity  over  its  surfiu^)  it  is  best  to  cover  with 
seaJmg'WcuCf  or  to  varnish  over,  the  glass  pillars  of 
the  machine,  as  also  ^1  the  glass  stands,  and  bther 
articles  used  for  insulating;  for  when  varnished, 
and  e£f>ecially  when  covered  with  sealing-wax  in 
the  dry  way,  they  attract  the  moisture,  either  not 
at  all,  or  in  a  much  less  degree;  and,  of  course, 
they  insulate  much  better. 
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To  cover  glass  with  sealing-wax  in  the  dry  way, 
glass  should  be  warmed  gradually  near  the  fire,  and 
when  sufficiently  warm,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax 
must  be  gently  rubbed  over  its  suf&ce;  by  this 
means  the  sealing-wax  is  melted,  and  adheres  to 
the  glass.  As  this  is  a  trouMesome  operation,  and 
there  is  some  risk  of  breaking  the  glass,  the  sealing- 
wax  is  sometimes  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  and 
liud  on  with  a  hair  pencil.  For  this  purpose  the 
wax  must  be  broken  into  small  bits,  and  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  spirit  for  a  day  or  two,  shaking  it 
now  and  then.  This  solution  must  belaid  upon 
the  glass  when  dry  and  clean,  by  means  of  a  hair- 
pencil,  and  when  the  first  coat  of  it  is  quite  dry, 
then  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  coat, 
should  be  applied.  The  best  varnish  for  this  pur- 
pose is  th&amber-va^ish,  which,  indeed,  answers  as 
well  AS  the  sealing-wax,  iii  the  dry  way,  but  it 
must  be  made  with  great  care  and  attention. 
For  t)ie. process  o£  making  it,  seie  vol.  ii.  article 
Varnishes.  » 

To  make  the  amalgam  for  laying  on  the  rubber, 
mix  two  parts  of  quicksilver  with  one  of  tin-foil, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  chalk;  and 
rub  them  together  in  a  mortar  until  it  becomes  a 
mass  like  paste. 

A  better  amalgam  is  the  following:  put  a  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver  into  a  crucible,  and  heat  it  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  Also  melt  a  fourth 
part  of  zinc  in  another  crucible.  Pour  the  heated 
quicksilver  into  a  wooden  box,  and  add  the  melted 
zinc  to  it.  Then  shut  the  box,  and  shake  it  for  a 
minute  or  two.  You  must  suffer  it  to  remain  till 
it  i?  almost  cold^  and  you  will  find  that  the  two 
metals  have  united  perfe<5tly,  forming  an  iamalgam. 
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You  may,  mix  a  quantity)  of  hog*$-lard  with  it  by 
rubbing  in  a  mortsu:,  adding  to  it  a  small  portion 
of  whitening,  and  about  a  fiflh  of  the  above* 
mentioned  amalgam  of  tin. 

OF  ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY. 

By  animal  electricity,  we  mean  the  electricity 
that  is  produced  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
organs  of  living  animals. 

Fishes  are  the  only  animals  yet  known  to  posse3$ 
the  wonderful  property  of  being  able  at  pleasure  to 
give,  a  shock  analogous  to  that  produced  by 
artificial^  electricity.  Of  these  we  are  acquainted 
with  three  species,  viz.  the  torpedo,  the  gymnottis 
electicus,  and  the  silums  electricus. 

The  torpedo  is  a  flat  fish,  very  seldom  20  inches 
long,  weighing  not  above  a  few  pounds  when  full 
grown,  and  is  common  in  various  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Europe.  The  electric  organs  of  this 
animal  are  two  in  number,  and  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  gills.  Each  organ  consists  of  perpen- 
dicular columns,  reaching  from  the  under  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  varying  in  length 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  fish  in  different 
parts.  The  number  of  these  columns  varies  in 
different  torpedos,  and  also  in  different  ages  of 
the  animal. 

If  the  torpedo,  whilst  standing  in  water,  or  out 
of  it,  but  not  insulated,  be  touched  with  one  hand, 
it  generally  communicates  a  trembling  motion,  or 
slight  shock  fq  the  hand;  but  the  sensation  is  felt 
in  the  fingers  of  that  hand  only.  If  the  torpedo  be 
touched  with  both  hands  at  the  same  timej  one 
being  applied  to  its  under,  and  the  other  to  its 
upper  surface,  a  shock  in  that  case  will  be  received, 
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which  is  exactly  like  that  bccasioned  by  th«  Leyden 
phial.  This  power  of  the  torpedo  is  conducted  by 
the  same  substances  which  conduct  artificial  elec- 
tricity, and  is  intercepted  by  the  same  bodies  which 
are  non-conductors  of  electricity.  The  circuit 
may  be  formed  by  several  persons  joining  hands, 
and  the  shock  will  be  felt  by  them  at  the  same 
time;  but  no  attraction  or  repulsion  was  ever  ob- 
served to  be  produced  by  the  torpedo. 

These  shocks  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  animal^ 
each  elSbrt  being  accompanied  with  a  depression  of 
the  eyes,  and  motion  of  the  organs. 

Tlie  gymnotus  electrictis  hasbeen  frequently  called 
the  electrical  eel,  on  account  of  its  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  common  eel.  It  is  found  fre- 
quently in  the  great  rivers  of  South  America.  Its 
usual  length  is  about  three  feet;  but  some  of  them 
have  been  said  to  be  so  large,  as  to  strike  a  man 
dead  with  their  electric  shock.  A  few  of  these 
animals,  about  three  feet  long,  were  brought  alivfe 
to  England  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  great 
many  experiments  were  made  with  them.  They 
possess  all  the  properties  of  the  torpedo,  but  in  a 
superior  degree.  The  spark  was  visible  in  a  dark 
room. 

The  silurus  electrictis  is  found  in  Africa,  but  we 
have  a  very  imperfect  account  of  its  properties. 
Its  length  seldom  exceeds  twenty  inches. 

These  animals  seeifa  to  use  the  electrical  property 
as  a  means  of  self-defence. 

The  nature  of  the  electricity  thus  excited  by 
animjds,  appears  to  be  analogous  to  galvanic  elec- 
tricity, which  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 
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MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 


Electricity  has  often  been  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses; but  with  degrees  of  success  extremely 
various. 

In  administering  it,  the  following  directions  will 
be  found  useful. 

The  smallest  force  of  electricity  should  be  used, 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  remove  or  alleviate  any 
disorder.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  consists  in 
distinguishing  the  proper  strength  of  the  electric 
power  that  is  required.  The  sex  and  condition  of 
the  patient  must  be  duly  considered.  The  surest 
rule  is,  to  begin  with  the  most  gentle  treatment; 
as  least  such  as,  considering  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  may  be  thought  rather  weak  than  strong* 
When  this  has  been  found  ineffectual  for  a  few 
days,  the  application  not  causing  any  material 
alteration,  then  the  operator  may  gradually  increase 
the  force  of  electricity  until  he  finds  the  proper 
degree  of  it. 

In  judging  of  cases  proper  to  be  electrified,  ex*- 
perience  shows,  that,  in  general,  all  kinds  of  ob« 
structions,  whether  of  motion,  of  circulation,  ot 
of  secretion,  are  very  often  removed  or  alleviated 
by  electricity.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
nervous  disorders;  both  which  include  a  great  Va- 
riety of  diseases.  The  application  of  electricity 
has  also  been  found  very  beneficial  in  diseases  c^a 
long  standing.  It  has  likewise  been  found  a  pow- 
erfui  remedy  in  muscular  contractions.  But  when 
any  limb  is  deprived  of  motion,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  deprivation  has  not  always  origi- 
nated in  a  contraction  of  the  muscles;  but  that  it 
isdften  occasioned  by  relaxaticm;  thus,  forinstance», 
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if  the  hand  be  bent  inwardly,  and  the  patient  have 
no  power  of  straightening  it,  the  cause  of  it  may 
be  a  weakness  of  the  outward  muscles,  as  well  as 
a  contraction  of  the  inwajd  ones.  In  siich  cases, 
it  is  often  difficult,  even  for  good  anatomists,  to 
discover  the  real  cause;  but  the  surest  method  is, 
to  electrify  notx)nly  those  muscles  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted,  but  dso  their  antagonists  5 
for  to  electrify  a  sound  muscle  is  by  no  means  hurtful. 

Rheumatic  disorders  of  long  standing,  are  re- 
lieved, and  frequently  cured,  by  only  drawing  the 
electric  fluid  with  a  point  from  the  part,  or  by 
drawing  sparks  from  thQ  conductor;  the  operation 
should  be  continued  for  about  four  or  five  minutes, 
repeating  it  once  or  twice  every  day. .  When  strong 
shocks  are  administered,  their  greatest  number 
i^hould  not  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen,  except  when 
thpy  are  to  be  given  to  the  whole  body  in  different 
directions^  .    , 

/  The  instruments,  wliich,  besides  the  electrical 
machine  and  its  prime  conductor,  are  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  medical  electricity,^  may  be 
reduced  to  three,  viz*  an  electric  jar,  with  Lane's 
electrometer;  an  insulated  chair,  or  an  insulated 
stool,  upon  which  a  common  chair  may  be  oc- 
casionally set;  and  the  directors^ 

Fig.  5.  represents  the  electric  jar,  with  Lane'^ 
j^lectrometer,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  shocks 
we  3ent  through  any  part  of  the  body.  The  sur- 
face of  the  jar,  which  is  coated  with  tin-foil, 
should  be  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  six 
inches  high,  which  is  equal  to  about  seventy-three 
i^uare  inches.  The  brass  wire,  which  passes 
through  the  covering  of  the  jar,  and  touches  the 
inside  coating,  has  a  brass  ball  F,  to  whiph  the 
electrometer  F  D  E  is  fastened;  and  proceeding  a 
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little  farther  up,  terminates  in  another  brasa  ball  B, 
which  should  be  so  high  as  to  touch  the  prime  coii' 
ductor  A,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  before  the 
electrical  machine.    The  electrometer  consists  in 
a  glass  rod,  F  D,  cemented  to  two  brass  caps,  F 
and  D;  from  the  latter  of  which  a  strong  pe;pen- 
dicular  brass  wire  proceeds,  the  extremity  of  which 
comes  as  high  as  the  centre  of  the  ball  B,  and  is 
furnished  with  an  horizontal  spring  socket,  through 
which  the  wire  C  E,  having  the  brass  bdl  C  at 
one  end,  and  the  open  ring  £  at  the  other,  maybe 
slided  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  set  the 
brass  ball  C  at  any  required  distance  from  the  ball 
B.     This  distance,  at  most,  need  not  be  greater 
than  half  an  inch ;  hence  the  electrometer  may  b6 
very  small.    Sometimes  small  divisions  are  marked 
upon  the  wire  C  £,  which  serve  to  set  the  hsAls 
B  and  C  at  a  given  distance  from  one  another  witK 
more  readiness  and  precision.     Now,  suppose  that 
the  jar  is  set  contiguous  to  the  prime  conductor, 
that  is,  with  the  ball  B  touching  the  conductor; 
that  the  ball  C  be  set  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  dis- 
tant from  the  ball  B,  and  that,  by  means  of  a  chain, 
a  conducting  communication  be  formed  from  £  to 
the  outside  coating  of  the  jar,  by  a  chain  a::  in 
this  case,  if  the  electrical  machine  be  put  in  motion, 
the  jar  will  be  charged;  and  when  the  charge  is 
so  high  as  that  the  electric  fluid  accumulated  within 
the  jar,  can  leap  from  the  ball  B  to  C,  which  we 
have  supposed  to  be  one-tenth  of  an  inch  asunder, 
the  discharge  will  take  place,  a  spark  appear  be- 
tween the  said  balls,  and  the  shock  pass  through 
the  chain  a::  for  the  part  F  D  of  the  electrometer, 
being  of  glass  generally  covered  with  sealing-wax, 
is  impervious  to  electricity,  consequently  the  elec- 
tric fluid  has  no  other- way  through  which  it  can 
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pass  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  glass  jar. 
When  the  shocks  are  to  be  given  with  this  appa* 
ratus  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  for 
instance,  to  the  arm,  then  instead  of  the  chain  .r, 
which  must  now  be  taken  away,  two  slender  and 
pliable  wires,  E  L,  I  L,  are  to  be  fastened,  one  to 
the  open  ring  E  of  the  electrometer,  and  to  the 
brass  hook  I  of  the  "stand  H  I,  which  communicates 
with  the  outside  coating  of  the  jar.  If  the  jar  has 
not  the  stand  H  I,  the  extremity  I  of  the  wire  I L 
may  be  simply  rested  under,  or, may  be  tied  round 
it.  In  short,  it  must  be  put  in  contact  with  the 
outside  coating  of  the  jar,  in  any  convenient  manner. 
The  other  extremities  of  the  wires  must  be  fastened 
to  the  brass  wires  L,  and  L  of  the  directors  K  L, 
K  L.  Each  of  those  instruments,  justly  called  di« 
rectors,  consists  of  a  knobbed  brass  wire  L,  which, 
by  means  of  a  brass  cap,  is  cemented  to  the  glass 
handle  K.  The  operator,  holding  them  by  the 
extremity  of  the  glass  handle,  brings  their  balls 
into  contact  with  the  extremities  of  that  part  of 
the  body  of  the  patient  through  which  he  desires 
to  send  the  shock.  The  management  and  conve- 
nience of  this  apparatus  are  easily  comprehended 
by  inspecting  the  figure ;  for  when  the  machine  is 
in  motion,  and  the  apparatus,  &c.  is  situated  as  in 
the  %ure,  the  discliarge  of  the  jar  must  be  evi- 
dently made  through  that  part  of  the  patient's  arm 
which  lies  between  the  knobs  of  the  directors; 
and  the  operator,  whilst  an  assistant  keeps  the 
machine  in  motion^  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
hold  the  knobs  of  the  directors  to  the  extremities 
of  the  arm,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  body  that 
is  required  to  be  thus  electrified;  always  taking 
care  that  the  two  wires  E  L,  I  L,  do  not  touch 
each  other,  because,  in  that  case,  the  shock  will 
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not  pass  through  that  part  of  the  body  which  h 
requh-ed  to  be  electrified.  Thus,  any  number  of 
shocks,  precisely  of  the  same  strength,  may  be 
.given,  without  altering  any  part  of  the  apparatus^ 
or  having  any  farther  trouble:  and  when  the 
strength  of  the  shocks  is  required  to  be  diminished 
or  increased,  it  is  only  necessary  to  diminish 
or  augment  the  distance  between  the  balls  B  C, 
which  is  done  by  slipping  the  wire  C  E  forwards 
or  backwards  through  the  spring  socket  that 
holds  it 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention,  that  when 
shocks  are  administered,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  patient  stands  upon  the  ground,  upon  the 
insulating  stool,  or  in  any  other  situation  whatever. 
Neither  is  it  always  necessary  to  remove  the  clothes 
from  the  part  that  is  to  be  electrified,  in  order  to 
let  the  knobs  of  the  directors  touch  the  skin;  for 
except  the  coverings  be  too  many  and  too  thick, 
(in  which  case,  part  of  them  at  least  should  be  re- 
moved,) the  shocks  will  go  thrx)ugh  them  very 
easily,  especially  if  the  knobs  of  the  directors  be 
pressed  a  little  upon  the  part. 

Plate  21.  fig.  6.  represents  a  useful  instrument 
to  cure  the  tooth-ach.  A  is  a  flat  square  piece  of 
box-wood,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick;  two  longitudinal  holes  are  made 
quite  through  it,  near  its  opposite  edges;  through 
which  the  brass  wires,  a,  i,  c,  and  e  f,  are  put 
whilst  they  are  straight;  then  fixed  with  sealing, 
wax,  and  bent  as  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  receive 
the  tooth  and  gum  between  their  points,  c  and  f^ 
which  must  not  be  too  sharp,  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  gum.  When  it  is  used,  two  chains,  g  and  A, 
must  be  hooked  to  the  other  ends  of  these  wires, 
and  holding  it  on  the  gum,  with  the  tooth  between 
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the  ends  of  c  and  foi  the  wires  abc  and  d  e  f^ 
hook  the  chains  g  and  A  on  the  other  ends  of.  these 
wires:  put  the  other  end  of  the  chain  g  round  the 
][K)ttom  of  a  jar,  and  cause  an  assistant  to  holdi  the 
chain  hj  hanging  down  from  his  hand,  the  chains 
not  touching  one  another,  and  both  of  them  clear 
from  the  table;  then  having  charged 4lie  jar,  desire 
the  assistant  to  strike  the  prime  conductor  with 
the  loose  end  of  the  chain  h;  this  will  discharge 
the  jar,  and  give  a  person  a  shock  which  will  be 
felt  only  in  the  tooth  and  gum  that  is  taken  in 
between  the  wires  at  c  and^ 
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GALVANISM. 


Galvanism  is  considered  as  electricity  developed 
by  chemical  action  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
friction. 

The  first  observation  of  its  efiects  wis  owing  to 
an  accident  The  wife  of  Gralvani  in  preparing 
as  a  restorative  a  soup  made  of  frogs,  happened  to 
notice  that  the  muscles  of  one  of  the  frogs  which 
had  been  skinned,  were  thrown  into  violent  con- 
vulsions, when  touched  with  a  scalpel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  electrical  machine.  Her  husband 
repeated  the  experiment,  and  found  that  the  crural 
nerve  of  a  frog,  or  the  nerves  of  any  animal,  was  a 
more  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  electricity 
than  of  any  other  known  substance,  much  more  so 
than  Bennet's  electrometer. 

He  afterwards  discovered  that  when  the  muscles 
of  a  frog  were  in  contact  with  one  metal,  and  the 
nerve  in  contact  with  a  different  metal,  very  violent 
contractions  were  produced  when  the  two  metals 
were  made  to  touch  each  other,  or  were  connected 
by  any  substance  which  was  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. He  also  observed  that  some  combinations 
of  metals  were  more  powerful  than  others,  and 
that  zinc  and  silver  had  the  most  effect. 

Galvahi  supposed  that  some  power  of  exciting 
'  electricity  existed  in  the  muscles  of  the  animal : 
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but  Volta  afterwards  explained  this  effect,  by  ima- 
gining that  the  moisture  of  the  animal  excited  the 
electrical  agency  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  organs 
of  animals  served  only  as  a  delicate  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  electricity. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  mere  contact  of  two 
metals  is  sufficient  to  produce  electricity  without 
any  intervening  fluid  j  when  separated,  that  which 
has  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen  exhibits 
signs  of  positive,  the  other  of  negative  electricity. 

But  when  any  fluid  that  acts  chemically  upon 
the  metals  is  also  used,  the  developement  of  elec- 
tricity is  much  more  considerable.  The  fluids 
commonly  used  ai'e  water,  and  acids  very  much 
diluted  with  water  :  and  the  metals  act  best  when 
one  IS  easily,  and  the  other  with  difficulty,  oxid- 
able. 

The  original  source  of  the  electricity  is  not  yet 
perfectly  understood :  there  are,  two  opinions  re- 
specting it ;  one  supposes  that  it  depends  merely 
upon  the  contact  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  che- 
mical action  is  really  the  consequence  of  the  evo- 
lution of  electricity  :  the  other  opinion  is,  that  the 
ch^nical  action  is  the  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
that  it  occasions  the  developement  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

The  electricity  excited  by  the  contact  of  two 
metals  is  perceived  by  the  following  easy  experi- 
ment. Place  a  piece  of  zinc  upon  the  tongue,  and 
a  piece  of  silver  under  the  tongue,  and  let  both 
pieces  project  a  little  beyond  the  tip :  then  bring 
the  metals  into  contact,  when  a  peculiar  sensation 
will  be  perceived  resembling  that  of  common  elec- 
tricity applied  to  the  tongue.  This  is  really  owing 
to  the  developement  of  a  small  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, which  is  called  Galvanic  electricity. 
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This  effect  is  greatly  increased  by  employing 
many  alternations  of*  substances  proper  for  the  pqr- 
pose*  Thus  if  in  a  glass  tube  there  are  regularly 
arranged  alternating  plates  of  silver,  zinc,  and  thin 
paper,  having  one  end  terminating  with  a  zinc 
plate,  and  the  other  with  a  silver  plate,  and  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  tube  be  laid  upon  electro- 
meters ;  it  will  be  perceived  that  one  electrometer 
will  be  affected  by  negative,  and  the  other  by  po- 
sitive electricity. 

Plate  S6.  fig.  6*  represents  this  arrangement. 

But  if  a  solution  of  salt,  or  a  diluted  acid  be 
employed  as  one  of  the  alternating  substances,  the 
indications  of  electricity  will  be  much  mere  evi- 
dent. It  was  in  this  way  that  Volta  constnicted 
that  which  has  since  been  denominated  the  Voltaic 
pile  or  battery. 

Take  a  number  of  plates  of  copper,  or,  what  is 
better,  of  silver;  and  an  equal  number  of  tin  plates, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  of  zinc ;    and  the  same 
number  of  pieces  of  card,  leather,  or  woollen  cloth, 
the  last  of  which  seems  to  answer  the  best*    Let 
these  last  be  well  soaked  in  common  water,  or 
rather,  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  sal  anunoniac, 
nitre,  or  nitrous  acid.    The  silver  or  copper  may 
be  pieces  of  money,  and  the  zinc  pieces  may  be  cast 
o£  the  same  size.     A  pile  is  to  be  formed  of  these 
substances  in  the  following  manner :  a  piece  of  zinc, 
a  piece  of  silver,  and  a  piece  of  wet  doth,  or  card ; 
then  another  piece  of  zinc,  a  piece  of  silver,  and  a 
piece  of  wet  cloth  ;  and  so  on  in  the  same  order, 
till  the  number  required  has  been  placed.    But,  as 
the  pieces,  when  unsupported,  are  apt  to  fall  down 
when  their  number  is  considerable,  it  is  best  to 
support  them  by  means  of  three  rods  of  glass,  stuck 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  and  touching  the  metallic 
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pieces  at  three  equally  distant  points,  as  repre-* 
sented  in  Plate  21.  fig.  7-  Down  these  rods  may 
slide  a  small  circular  piece  of  wood,  having  three 
holes  in  it,  and  which  will  ser\'e  to  keep  the  top  of 
the  pile  tight,  and  the  different  pieces  in  close  con- 
tact. The  moistened  pieces  should  likewise  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  pieces  of  metal,  and  though 
they  should  be  well  moistened,  they  should  be 
gently  squeezed  before  they  are  applied,  that  the 
supei^uous  moisture  may  not  run  down  "the  pile, 
or  insinuate  itself  between  the  pieces  of  metal. 

The  instrument,  constructed  in  this  manner, 
will  afford  a  constant  current  of  the  electric  fluid, 
through  any  coqductor  communicating  between 
the  uppermost  and  lowest  plate ;  and,  if*  one  hand 
be  applied  to  the  lowest  plate,  and  the  other  to  the 
upper,  a  shock  is  felt,  which  is  repeated  as  often  as 
the  contact  is  renewed.  An  objection  to  this  con- 
struction of  the  pile,  or  battery,  is  the  trouble  of 
placing  the  pieces  in  the  proper  order,  and  also 
that  of  cleaning  the  pieces  of  zinc,  which  are 
rapidly  oxydated.  The  best  method  of  doing  this 
is  by  a  file,  or  by  putting  them  into  diluted  muri- 
atic acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxyd.^ , 

The  battery.  Fig.  8.,  consists  of  a  row  oi^  wine- 
glasses, or  cups,  containing  salt  and  water,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water.  Into  each  of  these  is 
plunged  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  another  of  silver  or 
copper.  These  plates  are  made  to  communicate 
with  each  other  by  means  of  a  thin  wire,  fastened 
so  that  the  silver  of  the  first  glass  is  connected 
with  the  zinc  of  the  second,  the  silver  of  the 
second  with  the  zinc  of  the  third,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively through  the  whole  chain  of  glasses. 
When  one  hand  is  dipped  into  the  first  glass,  and 
another  in  the  last,  the  shock  is  perceived. 
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This  machine  will  continue  in  action  a  very  long 
time,  and  when  the  pieces  of  zinc  are  oxy dated 
thejr  may  be  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned. 

Volta  chiefly  confined  his  experiments  with  gal- 
vanism to  its  efiects  on  animals.  He  considered  it 
to  be  the  same  as  electricity,  because  it  gave  a 
similar  shock ;  and  because,  having  applied  two 
rods,  one  formed  of  silver  and  the  other  of  tin,  to 
the  two  disks  of  Nicholson's  doubler,  he  found  that 
the  disk  in  contact  with  the  silver  rod  indicated 
negative  electricity,  and  that  in  contact  with  the 
tin  showed  positive  electricity.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeated  in  tliis  country  by  Nicholson 
and  Carlisle  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  them  a  part  of 
the  circuit  of  the  pile  happening  to  be  formed 
through  water,  they  noticed  the  decomposition  of 
that  fluid,  as  shown  by  the  separation  of  the  two 
gases  of  which  it  consists. 

'  The  apparatus  for  showing  this  is  extremely 
simple.  Fill  a  small  glass  tube  with  distilled  water, 
and  fitting  a  cork  to  each  extremity,  as  in  Fig.  14., 
make  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper  wire  pass  through 
each  of  the  corks  into  the  water.  Connect  then 
the  wire  A  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  bat- 
tery, while  the  wire  B  communicates  with  the  other 
extremity.  You  will  then  find,  that  minute  bubbles 
of  gas  proceed  in  a  constant  stream  from  the  end 
of  the  wire,  which  passes  from  the  negative  end  of 
the  battery,  and  ascending  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  accumulate  by  degrees.  This  gas,  if  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  hydrogen,  and  may  be  inflamed 
by  the  approach  of  an  ignited  body  on  pulling  out 
the  cork.  At  the  same  time  the  other  wire  depo- 
sits a  stream  of  oxyde  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  which 
gradually  accumulates  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  tube.     If  you  interrupt  the  circuit,  the  streams 
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of  gas  and  oxyd  disappear,  but  are  renewed  again 
upoa  restoring  the  comxnimication, 

In  this  experiment  it  Would  appear  that  the  hy^ 
drogen  is  separated  from  the  water^  and  is  con- 
verted  into  a  gaseous  state  by  the  wire  eono^cted 
with  tiie  negarf;ivje  extremity  of  the  battery ;  whilst 
the  oxygen  unites  with,  and  o^ydate^  the  wire 
connected  with  the  positive  ^nd  of  the  battery. 
If  you  connect  the  positive  end  of  the  battery  widi 
the  lower  wire  of  the  tube*  and  the  negs^iV^  with 
the  upper,  then  the  hydrogeu  proceeds  fxom  the 
npp^  wire,  and  the  lower  wire  is  oxydatad. 

If  two  wires  of  gokl  or  platina  be  used,  they  are 
not  oxjdabie ;  theu  streams  of  gas  issue  from  each  t 
the  water  is  diminished ;  and  the  collected  gas  is 
foimd  to  be  a  mixture  of  hydrc^en  and  oxygen, 
and  explodes  violently  on  the  approach  of  an  ig- 
nited body,  or  by  the  electric  or  the  galvanic  shock. 

To  obtain  these  gases  separately,  let  the  two 
eodft  x)f  the  gold  wires  be  immersed  iri  a  vessel  of 
water  (Fig.  15,),  and  he  about  one  inch  apart* 
Then  hang  over  them  two  wine-glasses,  inverted, 
and  fill!  of  waten  The  gases  will  ascend  into  the 
«e|^rate  vessels* 

._  It  is  well  known  that  hydix^en  gas,  in  its  nas- 
cettt  state,  reduces  the  oxyds  of  metals.  Accord- 
ingly,  when  the  tube  (Fig.  14^)  is  filled  with  a 
aolution  of  acetite  of  lead  in  distilled  water,  »xid  a 
eommunication  is  made  with  the  battery  a/s  9bme 
.described,  no  gas  is  pyerceived  to  issue  from  the 
iwire  widch  proceeds  from  the  negative  end  of  the 
hattery ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  beautiful  metallic 
needles  are  peix^eived  on  the  extremity  of  this 
mwti  these  soon  increase,  and  assume  a  dextdor 
tical  ai^aranoe  or  the  &rm  o£  fern.  The  lead 
tiwis  separated  is  in  its  perfect  metallic  state,  and 
very  brilliant. 
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The  preceding  facts  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt 
with  ree^ct  to  the  ideotity  of  the  galvanic  power, 
and  the  electricity  which  is  prodqced  by  means  c£ 
a  oommon  electrical  madiine,  or  that  which  is 
brmi^t  down  from  the  clouds.  It  reconciles  to 
ihe  same  principle,  the  amimal  electricity;  viz.  the 
power  of  tbe  tca^jedo,  gymnotus  electricus,  &c. 
sinoe  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  electricity 
agree  ^h  tiiose  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The 
electric  organ  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  fishes 
seems  to  be  constructed  exactly  like  a  galyamc 
battery;  for  it  ccmsists  of  little  laminas,  or  pel- 
licles/arranged  in  eolumqs,  and  separated  by 
moisture. 

The  reseml)laAce  between  the  etibcts  of  galvanic 
^LOd  common  electricity  in  decomposing  water 
where  the  latter  seemed  to  fail,  was  confirmed  by 
an  experiment  of  Dr.  Wollastoiiy  in  which,  witb  a 
very  sin^)le  apparatus,  he  decomposed  water  by  a 
current  of  electricity  from  the  prime  conductor  of 
an  eljectrical  machine; 

He  U'kewise  remarked  another  strong  pmisA  df 
Mialo^  between  the  dectricity  of  galya^nu  aod 
that  of  the  common  electrical  tnachiziey  viz.  that 
they  both  seem  to  depend  upon  oxydation.  in 
fdct,  a  common  ekctriepl  o^achioe  will  act  more  or 
less  {wrwerMly,  according  as  the  amalgam  wl^oh  is 
iqiplied  to  its  rubber  consists  .of  metals  that  are 
osK>re  or  iess  oxydable. 

A  great  improvemeiit»  in  the  construction  oi  tbe 
Veitmcpde  was  made  by  Mr.  CruidkBhank,  wjiicb 
mcreased  its  power  «o  as  to  rende;r  it  an  importamt 
diemieal  agent. 

Pllrte  «1.  fig.  9p  repceeents  this  battery.  It 
<:oiist9ts  of  a  trough  ^  baked  wood,  about  thcee 
inches  deep,  arid  about  as  Inroad.     In  the  si^  of 
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this  vessel  are  grooves  opposite  to  each  otlier,  gnd 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  Into  each  pair 
of  these  opposite  grooves  is  put  a  plate  of  zinc  and 
silver,  or  zinc  and  copper  soldered  together.  These 
plates  are  well  fixed  in  the  grooves,  in  the  proper 
order  of  copper  and  zinc,  as  in  the  pile,  by  a  CQment 
made  of  five  parts  of  resin,  four  of  bees-wax,  and 
two  parts  of  powdered  red  ochre.  This  cement 
must  be  run  in  very  carefully,  so  as  completely  to 
prevent  any  communication  between  the  different 
cells,  which  would  entirely  prevent  the  action  of 
the  machine.  The  cells  are  then  filled  with  water 
containing  a  little  acid,  common  salt,  or  muriate  of 
ammoniac. 

When  a  communication  is  made  between  the 
first  and  last  cell,  by  means  of  the  hands,  a  strong 
shock  is  felt. 

A  stiU  better  construction  of  the  galvanic  battery 
is  as  follows.  A  (Plate  26.  fig.  7.)  is  a  trough  made  of 
earthenware  with  partitions,  into  which  the  diluted 
acid  is  put:  and  alternate  plates  of  zinc  and  copper, 
B,  are  fixed  to  a  bar  of  wood  C,  and  immersed  in 
the  trough,  so  that  a  plate  of  zinc  and  another  of 
copper  shall  come  into  each  partition,  when  the 
apparatus  is  used :  at  other  times  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  trough,  and  hung  upon  the  uprights,  D,  E. 
Thus,  the  plates  are  not  liable  to  be  so  much  cor- 
rodedj  as  in  the  former  construction,  and  the  ap- 
paratus is  more  powerful  as  both  the  surfaces  of  the 
plates  are  acted  upon.  It  is  in  tliis  way  that  the 
magnificent  galvajaic  apparatus  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution is  formed,  and. which  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  It  consists  of  2000 
^double  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  6  inches  square, 
each  4a'0Ugh  containing  20  plates.  It  was  fre- 
queiAIjr  exhibited  during  his  lectures. 
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These  improvements  in  the  apparatus  ren^riog 
experiments  moreea^,  gave  rise  to  numerous  dis^ 
coveries.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work 
to  detail  the  history  of  this  science,  which  is  of 
such  modem  date.  The  decomposition  of  the 
alcalies  and  alcaline  earths  by  Sir  H.  Davy  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  importance  of  galvanism  as 
a  chemical  agent. 

The  action  of  all  these  batteries  is  greatest 
when  they  are  first  completed,  or  filled  with  the 
fluid ;  and  it  lessens  in  proportion  as  the  metal^  is 
oxydated,  or  the  fluid  loses  its  power.  Hence, 
after  a  certain  time,  not  only  the  fluid  must  be 
changed,  but  the  metallic  pieces  must  be  cleaned 
by  removing  the  oxydated  surface.  ^ 

When  a  galvanic  battery  consists  of  twenty  re- 
petitions of  simple  combinations,  if  you  touch  with 
one  hand  one  extremity  of  the  battery,  and  apply 
your  other  hand  to  the  other  extremity,  you  will 
feel  a  very  slight  shock,  like  that  which  is  commu- 
nicated  by  a  Leyden  phial  weakly  charged  ;  and 
it  will  be  hardly  felt  beyond  the  fingers,  or  at  most 
the  wrists.  This  shock  is  felt  as  often  as  you  renew 
the  contact.  If  you  continue  your  hands  in  con- 
tact with  the  extremities,  you  will  perceive  a  slight 
but  continued  irritation ;  and  when  the  hand,  or 
the  other  part  of  the  body  'which  touches  the  other 
extremity  of  the  battery,  is  excoriated  or  wounded, 
this  sensation  is  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  very 
painful. 

The  intensity  of  the  charge  is,  however,  so  low, 
that  it  cannot  make  its  way  through  the  dry  skin 
of  the  hand,  which  is  but  an  imperfect  conductor : 
the  fingers  should,  therefore,  be  well  moistened 
with  water.  It  will  be  better  to  immerse  a  wire 
that  proceeds  from  one  extremity  of  the  battery  in 
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sfasKuiiof  water^wbef^  yen  may^ piaiige  ane  of 
your  hamis:  them  grasping  mtb  your  ol^er  baond 
well  moisteneid  a  larger  |^ece  of  met^l,  for  ifistaiice 
^  large  silver  spoon,  touch  the  other  end  of  tbd 
ba?ttery  with  it,  and  the  shock  will  be  felt  niorc 
distinctly,^ 

Several  p^rson^  may  receive  the  shock  tc^eAief, 
by  joining  hands  in  the  same  madner  as  nx  reGeiv** 
ittg  the  shock  frotn  a  Le3rden  phial.  For  this  piir- 
poif e^  t^e  ha^s  must  be  well  moistened  witiL:  waten 
But  the  stretigth  of  the  shock  is  much  diminished 
by^patssing  through  so  long  a  circuit,  the  last  p$x«6n 
feeling  it  much  less  violently  lAan  thft  first.  In 
general,  its  effect  is  lei^ened  by  pasmnig  thrc»Agh 
imperfect  conductors. 

The  shock  from  a  battery  consisting  o£60  otGO 
pairs  of  ^nc  and  silver;^  or  zinc  smdk  ccipper^  may 
be  felt  as  far  as  the  elbows;  and  the  caoa&iBed 
fbrce  of  five  or  six  such  batteries  will  give  a  slK)ck 
that  few  men  would  he  willing  to  receive*  The 
prepared  limbs  of  a  frog;  or  otiber  animal,  are  vio^ 
lently  convulsed,  but  soon  exhausted  erf  their  irri- 
tability by  the  action  of  this  battery. 

The  i^rk  from  a  galvanic  battery  acts  witii 
astonishing  activity  upon  infiammable  b(MUe»  wb^ti 
sent  through  them.  It  fires  gunpowder,  ether; 
spirit  oF  wine,  cotton,'  hydrogen  gas,  phosphorus 
&c. ;  it  renders  ried  hot,  fuses^  and  eonsumies,  bm- 
tallic  wires,  and  metallic  leaves^  as  tin-foil,;  gidl^ 
silver,  and  brass-leaf.  The  method  of  Hiakii^ 
these  experiments  ia  as  fbllclwi^:  havii^  filled  the 
cells  of  the  battery  (Fig.  ft.)  with  water  c^ntainii^ 
a;  little  nitrous  acid  (about  cAi^-temth  of  acid  wiU 
form  a  very  active  fluid)^  wipe  eare&Uy  ti^  edges 
of  the  plates  with  a  towd,  to  prevent  ai^y  comnh*- 
nicatioQ  between  the  cells.     Having  fastened  bits 
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o£coppet  to  the  endB  of  two  pieceb^  of  yiitai  as 
f  %« 10,  (M^ealed  eopfer  Wire  i§  the  best)  msert 
them  into  the  A^^  in  each  ot  the  extreme  6elis^  ^ 
in  Fig.  9.  Upon  the  other  ends  of  the  wires,  dip 
on  ar  bit  of  stnall  glass  tnbe  to  laj  hold  of  1i)e  wires 
by.  After  a  few  minutes  the  acid  will  act  upon 
the  plates  J  and  if  the  points  df  the  wires  be  brought 
near  to  each  other  by  moving  them  by  the  glass 
tnbes^  a  i^ark  will  be  perceived  between  them^ 
Some  of  the  inflammable  substance  intended  to  be 
suited  upon  may  be  laid  upon  a  plate  o£  glass, 'or 
put  between  the  points  of  the  wires.  In  this  mM-» 
ner  the  combustion  of  gold  and  sUverleaf,  &c.  ihay 
be  shown,  forming  sortie  of  the  most  beautlfdl  ex* 
perioients.  Copper  or  brass  leaf,  commonly  called 
Dutch  gold,  burns  with  a  beautiful  grieen  light ; 
silve^^  with  pile  blue  light ;  gold,  with  yellow  light  j 
and  all,  with  a  crackling  something  analogous  fa 
the  noise  heard  in  the  burning  of  paper  rubbed 
over  with  Vet  gunpowden 

When  very  great  power  is  wanted,  several  of 
these  batteries  may  be  united,  by  placing  them  to- 
gether, as  in  Plate  21,  fig.  11.  Heces  of  copper 
are  cut  into  the  form  shown  by  Fig.  IS.,  and  bent 
ad  in  Fig.  IS. :  the  bent  ends  of  these  pieces  bemg 
inserted  into  the  adjoining  cells,  at  the  extremities 
of  each  battery,  a  communication  is  formed  froih 
the  end  A  of  the  first  battery,  to  the  end  B  Of  the 
h«t  battery.  If  wires  be  now  placed  in  these  ends„ 
iii  the  same  manner  as  in  the  battery,  Kg-  9.,  the 
collected  force  of  the  whole  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  points  of  the  wires. 

It  is  usual  to  make  these  batteries  with  50  pairs 
of  metallic  plates  in  eachj  so  that  four  batteries 
contain  200  pairs  of  plates,  which  arc  sufficient  to 
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produce  all  the  effects  above-mentioned  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Two  of  these  batteries 
will,  if  properly  prepared,  exhibit  most  of  the  usual 
experiments. 

The  galvanic  shock  is  similar  to  that  from  a 
common  electricial  battery  weakly  charged,  and  not 
like  a  small  Leyden  phial  fully  charged.  The  dif- 
ference appears  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  latt§r 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  piuch 
condensed. 

If  a  wire,  proceeding  from  one  extremity  of  a 
pretty  strong  galvanic  battery,  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  inside  coating  of  a  commpn  large 
jar,  or  electrical  battery,  and  a  wire  whiqh  prp- 
ceeds  from  the  other  extremity  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  outside  coating,  the  latter  will 
become  weakh/^bnt  almost  instantaneously ,  charged, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  charged  by  a 
few  turns  of  a  common  electrical  machine;  and 
with  that  charge  you  may  produce  the  same  effects 
as  by  equal  quantity  of  common  electricity. 

The  Voltaic  battery  has  a  great  superiority  over 
the  common  electrical  machine,  in  the  qitantity  of 
electricity  excited;  but  is  very  inferior  with  re- 
spect to  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  or  its  power  of 
forcing  through  any  stratum  of  air,  or  other  imper- 
fect conductor.  The  sensation  called  shock,  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  intensity  :  hence,  although 
a  large  Voltaic  battery  will  produce  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  electric  fluid,  yet  the  shock  is  compara- 
tively small.  ,  In  the  Voltaic  battery,  the  electricity 
cannot  even  force  its  way  through  the  water  that 
separates  the  plates,  but  common  electricity  will 
pass. through  a  large  space  of  water:  it  has  even 
been  sent  across  Ihe  Thames. 
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But  this  great  quantity  of  electricity  produced 
by  galvanism  renders  it  the  most  powerful  of  aU 
chemical  agents.  All  inflammable  substances  are 
attracted  by  the  negative  pole,  and  the  supporters 
of  combustion  or  acidifying  principles  are  attracted 
by  the  positive  pole.  Hence  some  consider  the 
natural  state  of  the  electricity  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances as  positive,  since  it  is  attracted  by  the 
negative ;  and  that  of  the  supporters  of  combustion 
as  negative,  since  they  are  attracted  by  positive 
electricity. 

When  this  apparatus  was  employed,  if  two  pieces 
of  charcoal  were  attached  to  the  opposite  wires  and 
brought  together,  a  bright  spark  appeared,  and 
ignition  of  the  charcoal :  if  then  they  were  slowly 
separated  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  (Plate  25. 
fig.  9.,)  an  arch  of  intense  fire,  four  inches  in  length, 
was  produced,  in  which  all  metals  burned  with  gi^eat 
facility,  and  many  very  refractory  substances  were 
fused. 

The  Voltaic  pile  communicates  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  divergence  to  the  electrometer  when  pure 
water  alone  is  used ;  but  diluted  acids  which  act 
chemically  on  the  plates,  occasion  it  to  produce 
most  ignition,  and  the  greatest  shocks. 

Its  power  of  giving  shocks,  or  the  intensity  of 
the  electricity,  increases  according  to  the  number 
of  alternations ;  but  the  quantity  of  electricity  is 
increased  by  extending  the  surface  of  the  plates.* 

This  was  sldmirably  illustrated  by  the  apparatus 
constructed  by  Mr.  Children,  at  his  laboratory  at 
Tunbridge.  The  plates  were  6  feet  long,  and  2  feet 
8  inches  wide;  they  were  suspended  and  immersed 
in  troughs,  containing  diluted  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids.     Wires  ^f  platina  were  fused  instantly,  and 
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iron  heated  with  diamond  powder  was  convened 
ttlto  steel ;  yet  its  effects  upon  imperfect  condircy 
tors,  as  the  human  body  and  water,  were  eitremely 
feeble. 

From  the  powerful  nature  of  galvanism  as  an 
agents  it  was  expected  to  be  found  useful  in  medi* 
ciiie,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  electricity 
has  been  employed ;  but  although  it  has  been  very 
extensively  employed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  any  permanently  beneficial  efiects^^ 

Some  time  ago,  the  public  was  amused  with  a 
pretended  new  science,  called  Perkifdsniy  firom  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  Dr^  Perkins,  of  America^ 
He  imagined  that  he  was  able  to  produce  extraor- 
dinary effects  upon  Uie  human  body,  by  the 
influence  of  pointed  pieces  of  metal,  which  were 
presented  to,  or  drawn  over,  the  part  of  the  body 
required  to  be  affected-  The  instruments  which 
he  used  for  this  purpose^  and  which  were  merely 
pieces  of  metal  of  five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
painted,  he  called  tractors.  As  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  of  science  are  ever 
ready  to  be  led  away,  and  made  dupes  of,  by 
quacks  and  impostors  of  every  descripti<»i^  it  is 
no  wonder  that  roany  people  in  this  country 
gave  credit  to  the  stories  of  the  extraordmary 
virtues  of  these  tractors,  and  of  the  wonder: 
fdl  cures  performed  by  them :  and  lists  of  these 
casesy  apparently  well  attested,  have  been  pro* 
duced  to  confirm  what  has  been  advanced  re- 
qpectitig  their  powers*  Biit  from  the  weakness 
of  some^  and  the  knavery  of  others,  impo^tions 
are  too  easily  practised^  and  pretended  facts  are 
never  wanting  tp  assist  the  views  of  the  empiric^ 
This  consideration  ought  to  render  us  cautioifs  ift 
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giving  credit  to  every  pretended  discovery  of  tke 
marvellous  kind. 

From  a  series  of  very  accurate  comparative  ex- 
periments, made  for  liie  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  the  tractors,  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  it 
appears  that  if  they  h^re  any  effect  at  sdl  it  ought 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  imagination. 
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The  natural  magnet  or  loadstone  is  an  ore  of  iron, 
of  a  blackish  colour,  and  of  a  stony  appearance. 
It  is  worked  extensively  in  many  countries  for  iron ; 
particularly  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

This  substance  was  known  to  the  ancients;  and 
they  had  remarked  its  peculiar  property  of  attracting 
iron,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  wonderful  property  which  it 
also  has,  of  turning  to  the  pole  when  suspended 
and  left  at  liberty  to  move  freely. 

Upon  this  remarkable  circumstance  does  the 
mariner's  compass  depend,  an  instrument  which 
enables  them  to  conduct  their  vessels  through  vast 
oceans  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  in  any  given  di- 
rection ;  and  this  directive  property  also  guides  the 
miners  in  their  subterranean  excavations,  and  the 
traveller  through  trackless  deserts. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  when  and  by  whom 
this  directive  property  of  the  magnet,  was  dis- 
covered. Th^  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  it  was  known  in  Europe, 
where  it  first  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Before  that  period,  mariners  scarcely  ever  ven- 
tured out  of  sight  of  land>  but  contented  them- 
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selves  with  creeping  round  the  coasts.  In  the 
night,  and  when  necessity  obliged  them  to  lose 
sight  of  the  shore,  their  only  guides  were  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

While  navigation  continued  so  dangerous,  men 
never  would  have  ventured  upon  such  voyages  as 
those  to  the  West  Indies,  America  and  the  South 
Seas,  and  probably  the  existence  of  those  countries 
would  have  been  still  unknown  to  us.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  think  too  highly  of  this  extraordinary 
instrument,  which  has  so  much  enlarged  our  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  procured  for  us  so  many  new 
enjoyments. 

The  natural  loadstone  has  the  quality  of  com- 
municating its  properties  to  iron  and  steel;  and 
when  pieces  of  steel  propierly  prepared  are  touched ' 
(as  it  is  called)  by  the  loadstone,  they  are  deno- 
minated artificial  magnets. 

These  artificial  magnets  are  even  capable  of 
being  made  more  powerful  than  the  natural  ones; 
and  as  they  can  be  made  of  any  form,  and  con- 
sequently are  more  convenient,  they  are  now  uni- 
versally used. 

All  magnets,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  pos- 
sess the  following  properties. 

They  all  attract  iron. 

When  a  magnet  is  placed  so.  as  to  be  at  liberty 
to  move  freely  in  every  direction,  it  turns  so  that 
its  ends  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or 
very  nearly  so:  and  each  end  always  poiiits  to  the 
same  pole.  This  is  called  the  polarity  of  the  mag- 
net: the  ends  of  the  magnet  are  called  polesi  and 
they,  are  called  north  and  south  poles  of  the  mag- 
net^ according  as  they  point  to  the  north  or  south 
pole  of  the  earth.  When  a  magnet  places  itself  in 
this  direction,  it  is  said  to  traverse. 
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When  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  is  pre- 
sented to  the  scmth  of  another  magnet,  these  ends 
attract  each  other;  but  if  the  soath  pole  of  one 
magnet  be  presented  to  the  south  pole  of  another, 
or  the  north  pole  of  one  to  the  north  pole  of 
another^  these  ends  will  repel  each  other. 

From  these  criteria,  it  is  easy  to  determine  die 
names  of  liie  poles  of  a  magnetical  bar,  by  ap- 
plying it  near  a  suspended  magnet  "whose  poles  are 
known«   « 

When  a  magnet  is  situated  so  as  to  be  at 
liberty  to  move  itself  with  tsufficienjb  freedom^  its 
two  poles  do  not  lie  in  a  horizontal  diiBCtion,  but 
it  generally  inclines  one  of*  them  towards  the  liori- 
zon,  and  of  course  it  elevates  the  other  pole  above 
iL.  This  is  called  the  incUnatkm^  or  dipping  o£  the 
magnet 

Any  magnet  may  be  made  to  impart  those  ^o^ 
pertiies  to  iron  or  steel. 


OfMagfietic  Atirneiian  and  Bepuision. 

It  appears  at  iirst  sight  that  die  attraction  lies 
only  in  .the  ms^net,  but  eiqperanent  proves  dfus 
attraction  between  iron  and  it  to  be  mutual;  the 
iitm  attracting  the  magnet  as  much  as  the  magnet 
attracts  the  iron/  Pbce  the  magnet  and  the  iron 
VBpon  two  separate  pieces  of  cork,  or  wood,  floating 
upon  '^^ter,  at  a  little  distance  &om  each  other, 
and  it  will  be  found  tiiat  the  iixxi  moves  towards 
the  uuignet,  b%  much  as  tiie  aaagaet  towards:  the 
iiym;  if  the  mm  be  kept  steady,  the  magnet  wiU 
movie  towanls  it 

This  attiacticm  is  etrcmgest  at  the  poles  c£  ^ 
magnet,  and  diminishes  in  proportion  to  4iie  dis* 
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tance  of  any  part  fh)m  the  poles«  so  that  in  the 
middle  between  the  poles  there  is  no  attraction. 
This  may  he  easily  perceived  by  presenting  % 
piece  of  iron  to  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  a 
magnet. 

The  intensity  of  tlie  attractive  power  diminishfta 
also,  according  to  the  distaQce  from  the  magnet. 
The  law  of  diminution  of  this  attraction  is  not  yet 
known.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance^  others 
as  the  cube  of  the  distance;  it  is  only  certain  that 
the  attractive  force  decreases  faster  than  the  simple 
ratio  of  the  distances^ 

Soft  icon  easily  acquires  magnetism ;  but  it  lasts 
only  a  siiort  time.  With  steel  the  case  is  very 
different;  and  the  harder  the  steel  is,  the  more 
permament  is  the  magn^dsm  which  it  acquires 
froai  the  influence  of  a  magnet;  but  it  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  ir^re  difficult  to  render,  it 
magnetic. 

Neither  the  magnetic  attraction  nor  repulsion  is 
in  the  least  diminished,  or  at  all  affected,  by  the 
interposition  of  any  sort  ot*  bodies,  except  iron,  or 
such  bodies  as  contain  iron. 

The  properties  of  the  magnet  are  not  affected 
eidier  by  the  presence  or  by  the  absence  of  ain 
Heat  weakens  the  power  of  a  magnet,  and  subset 
quent  cooling  restores  it,  but  not  quite  to  its  former 
Jiegtee*  A  white  heat  destroys  it  entirely,  ot  nery 
nearly  so;  and  hence  it  iq)pears,  that  the  powers 
of  magnets  must  be  varying  continually.  CaYidlo 
observes,  tlist  iron  in  a  full  red  lieat,  or  white  heat, 
is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet;  but  the  attractkm 
commences  as  soon  as  the  redness  begins  to 
disappear.  .        . 
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The  attractive  power  of  a  rnagnet  may  be  con- 
siderably improved  by  hanging  a  weight  to  it, 
which  maybe  gradually  increased;  and  also  by 
keeping  it  in  a  proper  situation,  viz.  with  its  north 
pole  towards  the  north,  and  its  south  pole,  conse- 
quently, towards  the  south.  On  the  contrary,  this 
power  is  diminished  by  an  improper  situation,  and 
by  keeping  too  small  a  piece  of  iron,  or  no  iron  at 
all,  appen^ded  to  it. 

<  Most  probably  the  magnet  attracts  iron  only; 
but  when  it  is  considered  how  universally  iron  is 
dispersed  throughout  nature,  it  is  evident  that  a 
vast  number  of  bodies  must,  on  that  account,  be 
attracted  by  the  magnet  more  or  less  forcibly,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron 
they  contain^  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  to  observe, 
what  a  small  portion  of  iron  will  render  a  body 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet  A  great 
many  substances  are  in  a  very  slight  degree  at- 
tracted, which  contain  an  exceeding  small  quan- 
tity of  it,  extiemely  diffused  and  oxy dated. 

To  discover  this  small  degree  of  attraction,  the 
substances  should  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
or  a  thin  shaving  of  cork,  which  should  be  put  to 
float  upon  water,  and  then  the  magnet  should  be 
gently  approached  sideways,  to  within  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  distance  from  the  substance  under  trial. 
The  following  substances  will,  in  this  manner,  be 
found  to  be  in  some  measure  affected  by  the  mag- 
net, viz.  most  metallic  ores,  especially  after  having 
been  exposed  to  a  fire.  .  Zinc,  bismuth,  and  par- 
ticularly cobalt,  are  generally  attracted.  The 
emerald,. and  particularly  the  garnet,  are  not  only 
attracted,  but .  frequently  acquire  permanent  mag- 
netism.    The  ashes  of  most  animal  and  vegetable 
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substances  are  attracted;  also  soot,  ^ad  the  dust 
which  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  are  often  attracted 
by  the  magnet. 

Cavallo  discovered,  that  if  most  specimens  of 
brass  which  show  no  attraction  towards  the  magnet, 
be  hammered,  they  will  in  that  hardened  state 
(produced  by  the  hammering)  be  attracted.  -  Tlie 
same  piece  of  brass  will  no  longer  be  attracted, 
after  being  softened  in  the  fire  j  a  second  hammer- 
ing will  again  render  it  attractable,  and '  so  on 
repeatedly.  Most  of  the  native  grains  of  platina 
have  the  same  property. 

Of  the  Polarity  of  the  Magnet. 

Every  magnet  has  a  south  and  a  north  pole, 
which  are  at  opposite  ends ;  and  a  line  ^wn  from 
one  to  the  other,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
magnet.  Here  it  must  not  be  understood,  thstt 
the  polarity  of  a  magnet  re^des  only  in  two  points 
of  its  surface,  for  in  reality,  it  is  the  one  half  of 
the.  magnet  that  is  possessed  of  one  kind  of 
polarity,  and  the  other  half  of  the  other  kind  of 
polarity :  the  poles,  then,  are  those  points  in  which 
that  power  is  the  strongest. 

The  line  drawn  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  is 
called  the  asis  of  the  magnet. 

It  is  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  that  renders  it 
so  useful  to  navigators.  When  a  magnet  is  kept 
suspended  freely,  so  that  it  may  turn  north  and 
south,  the  pilot,  by  looking  at  the  position  of  it, 
can  steer  his  course  in  any  required  direction. 
Thus,  if  a  vessel  is  steered  towards  a  certain  placfe 
which  lies  exactly  westward  of  that  from  which  it 
set  out,  the  navigator  must  direct  it  so,  that  its 
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^course  nmy  be  always  alright  angles  with  the  di- 
rection  of  the  magnetic  needle  of  his  compass, 
keeping  the  north  end  of  the  magnet  on  the  right 
ha6d  side,  and,  of  course,  the  south  end  on  the 
Jeft  hand  side  of  the  vessel ;  for  as  the  needle 
^points  north  and  south,  and  the  direction  is  east 
audi  west,  the  intended  course  of  the  vessel  is 
exactly  perpetidicular  to  the  position  of  the  magnet* 
A  little  reflection  will  show  how  the  vessel  may  be 
^te^ed  in  any  other  direction, 

AiiMrtificial  magnet  fitted  up  in  a  proper  box, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  direction  of  a 
traveller,  is  called  a  magnetic  needle,  and  Ibe 
whole  together,  is  called  the  mariner* s  compass. 

Although  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  in  every 
j>art  of  the  world,  when  suspended,  points  towards 
{the  northern  parts,  and  the  south  pole  towards  the 
southern  parts,  yet  its  ends  seldom  point  exactly 
towards  the  poles  of  tbe  earth.  The  angle  in  which 
it  deviates  from  due  north  and  south,  is  called  the 
angle  qf  declination^  or  the  declination  oftJie  mag- 
neOc  needk,  or  the  variation  of  ike  cmnpass;  and 
this  declination  is  said  to  be  ea;st  or  "west,  according 
as  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  eastward  or  west- 
ward of  the  astronomical  meridian  of  the  place. 

This  deviation  from  the  meridian  is  not  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  different  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  it  is  even  continually  varying 
in  the  same  place.  For  instance,  this  declin^tioh 
is  not  the  same  in  London  as  at  Paris ;  and  the 
.  declination  in  London,  or  in  any  other  place,  is 
•  not  the  same  at  this  time  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 
Tliis  declination  from  the  meridian  is  even  so 
variable,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  to 
change,  even  in  one  or  two  houi^'  time. 
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.  Tk0  dieclinatioti  from  the  meridian,  aad  theimrit 
ation  of  this,  in  different  parts  of  the  .wOrki^  is 
very  uncertain^  and  actual  trial  is  the  oQly  metbod 
of  ascertaining  it.  This  circumfttaiice  fotms  a 
grcfat  impedtment  to  the  improvemeot  of  oaviga^- 
tion*  (xreat  pains  have  be^n  taken  by  navi^i^x^ 
to  a^ertain  the  declination  in  vadpns  parts  of  th9 
i^orld,  and  snch  declination  have  been  marked  in 
maps,  charts,  book|i,  &Ci ;  but  stilly  on  account  of 
the  constant  change  to  which  this  variatioii  is 
liable,  these  can  only  serve  for  a  few  years ;  nor 
has  the  law  of  this  vacation  been  yet  discover^d^ 
When  the  variation  was  first  obdervedf  the  north 
pole  of  the  ms^etic  needle  declined  eastward  0f 
the  meridian  of  London;*  but  it  has  «nce  that 
^irae  been  changing  Continually  towards  the  west ; 
so  that  in  the  year  I657,  the  inagnetic  needle 
pointed  due,  north  and  south.  At  present,  it  de« 
clines  about  24fi^  westward,  and  it  seems  to  be  still 
advancing  towards  the  west 

Before  volcanic  eriiptipns  and  earthquakes  t^ 
magnetic  needle  is  often  ^subject  to  very  extra^rdi* 
nary  movements. 

It  is  also  £^tated  b^re  and  aSter  the  ^^ear* 
ance  of  the  aurora  borealis* 

The  variation  of  the  compass  was  first  observed 
by  Columbus,  in  his  voyage  in  whidi  he  discovered 
Axn^ica :  and  his  sailors  were  very  much  alarmed 
in  consequence  of  it ;  thinking  the  compass  would 
fail  in  directing  their  route. 


Of  th^  Magnetic  IncUm^on,  or  Dip  qf  the  Nee^^ 

If  a  n^wtte  which  is  accurately  balanced,  and 
suspended  so  as  to  turn  freely  in  a  vertical  pljosft.. 
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lie  Tendered  mistgneticaU  the  north  jpole  will  be  de- 
pressed, and  the  south  pole  elevated  above  thcf 
horizon :  lliis  property  is  called  the  inclination  ot 
dip  qfihe  needle. 

-  Cavallogives  the  followingmethod  of  illustrating 
this:  take  a  globular  magnet,  or,  what  is  more 
eamly  procured,  an  oblong  one,  and  place  it  hori- 
zontally upon  a  table ;  then  take  another  small 
oblong  magnet,  and  su^end  it  by  means  of  a 
thread  tied  t6  its  middle,  or  centre  of  gravity,  so 
that  it  will  remain  in  an  horizontal  position,  when 
not  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  iron,  or  other 
magnets.  Now  bring  this  small  magnet  held  by 
the  thread,  just  over  the  middle  of  the  large 
magnet,  and  wit^tin  two  or  three  inches  of  it ;  the 
fbrther  will  turn  its  south  pole  towards  the  north 
pole  of  the  large  magnet,  and  its  north  pole  to^ 
wards  the  south  pole  of  the  large  one. 
>  It  will  be  also  noticed,  that  the  small  magnet, 
whilst  kept  just  over  the  middle  of  the  large  one, 
will  remain  parallel  to  it;  for  since  the  poles  of  the 
small  magnet  are  equally  distant  from  the  contrary 
poles  of  the  large  magnet,  they  are  equally  at- 
tracted ;  but  if  the  small  magnet  be  brought  a 
little  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other  of  the 
large  magnet,  then  one  of  its  poles,  namely,  that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  contrary  pole  of  the  large 
magnet,  will  be  inclined  downwards,  and,  of 
course,  the  other  pole  will  be  elevated  above  the 
horizon.  This  inclination,  it  is  evident,  must  in- 
crease according  ^as  the  small  magnet  is  placed 
nearer  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  large  one,  be- 
cause the  attraction  of  the  nearest  pole  will  have 
more  power  upon  it.  If  the  small  magnet  be 
brought  just  opposite  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
large  one,  it  wUl  tarn  the  contrary  pole  towards: 
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it,  and  will  place  itself  in  the  same  straight  Une 
with  the  axis  of  the  large  magnet. ;         .     . 

This  simple  experiment  will  enable  the  reader  to> 
comprehend  easily  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic 
Inclination,  or  of  the  dipping  needle^  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  for  it  is  only  neces^ry  to 
imagine  that  the  earth  is  a  large  magnet  (as  in  fact, 
it  appears  to  be),  and  that  any  magnet,  or  magne- 
tic needle  commonly  used,  is  the  small  magnet 
employed  in  the  above-mentioned  experiment  ^  for,* 
supposing  that,  the  north  pole  of  t^e  earth  is  pos-- 
sessed  of  a  south  magnetic  polarity,  and  that  the 
opposite  pole  is  possessed  c^  a  north  magnetic  po- 
larity, it  appears  evident,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
actual  experience,  that  when  a  magnet,  or  mag-^, 
petic  needle,  properly  shaped  and  suspended,  ist 
kept  near  the  equator  of  the  earth,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  near  the  magnetic  equator  of 
the  earth  (since  neither  the  magnetic  equator, 
nor  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  coincide. 
Tmth  its  real  equator  and  poles),  it  must  remain  in 
an  horizontal  situation :  if  the  magnet  be  removed 
hearer  to  one  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth, 
it  must  incline  to  one  of  its  extremities  namely, 
that  wliich  is  possessed  of  the  contrary  polarity ; 
and  this  inclination  tnust  incre^e  in  proportion  as 
the  needle  recedes  from  the  magnetic  equator  of 
the  earth.  Lastly,  when  the  needle  is  brought 
exactly  over  one  of  the .  magnetic  poles  of  the 
.earth,  it  must  stand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon 
of  that  place. 

^  The  directive  property  and  dipping  of  the  needle 
<  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  exactly  analogous 
*to  that  of  a  small  magnet  upon  the  surface  of  a 
ismall  globe,  having  a  magnet  inclosed  within  it, 
which  apparatus  is  called  a  terrella.  . 
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f  A  tnagBcitical  needle  coristrticted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lowing  this  poverty  is  called  a  dipping 
neeHe. 

If  the  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  (that  is,, 
the  ends  of  its  axis)  coincided  with  its  magneticr 
pdles,  or  even  if  the  magnetic  poles  were  con- 
stantly at  the  same  distance  from  them,  the  indi- 
nati(m  of  the  needle,  as  well  as  its  declination, 
would  always  be  the  same  j  and  hence,  by  obser^ 
ving  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  any 
particular  place,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  tl^at 
place  might  be  ascertained;  but  this  is  not  the 
ease,  for  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not 
coincide  with  its  real  poles,  and  they  are  also  con- 
stantly shifting  their  situations;  hence  the  mag- 
iietic  needle  changes  continually  and  irregularly^ 
not  only  in  its  horizontal  direction,  but  likewise  in 
its  inclinaticMi,  according  as  it  is  removed  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  also  while  it  remains  in  the 
same  place* 

This  change  of  the  dip  in  the  same  place,  how- 
ever, is  very  small.  In  London,  about  1576,  the 
north  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  stood  71  "*  5Q[' 
below  the  horizon ;  and  in  1775,  it  stood  at  72"^ 
S',  the  whole  change  of  inclination,  duiing  so 
many  years,  amounting  to  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  degree. 


The  Magnetic  Tmcbf  or  communicated  MagneHsm. 

When  a  piece  of  iron  comes  sufficiently  neai"  to 
a  magnet^  it  becomes  itself  a  magnet;  and  this 
magnetism  is  more  easily  communicated  to,  but, 
,at  the  same  time,  more  easily .  lost,  by  soft  inm 
than  by  steeL  . 
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There  are  various  methods  of  giving  the  mag«» 
netic  property  to  steel  or  iron,  but  for  all  these  a 
magnet  is  necessary. 

If  you  merely  take  a  bar  of  iron  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  bold  it  in  a  vertical  position,  you 
will  find  that  the  bar  is  magnetic,  and  will  act 
upon  another  magnet ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
bar  attracting  the  south  pole,  and  repelling  the 
north  pole.  If  you  invert  the  bar,  the  polarity 
will  be  instantly  reversed  ;  the  extremity  which  is 
now  lowest,  will  be  found  to  be  a  north  pole,  and 
the  other  extremity  will  be  a  south  pole. 

This  is  easily  explained,  by  supposing  the  earth 
is  itself  to  be  a  great  magnet,  and  that  the  bar  is 
placed,  by  holding  it  nearly  vertical,  in  the  mag* 
netical  line,  viz.  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needle. 

A  bar  of  hard  iron,  or  steel,  will  not  answer  for 
the  above  experiment,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
not  being  sufficient  to  magnetize  it. 
<  Bars  of  iron  that  have  stood  in  a  perpendicular 
position  are  generally  found  to  be  magnetical,  as 
fire-irons,  bars  of  windows,  &c. 

Striking  an  iron  bar  with  a  hammer,  or  rubbing 
it  with  a  file,  while  held  in  this  direction,  likewise 
renders  it  magnetical.  An  electric  shock  produces 
the  same  effect  j  and  lightning  often  renders  iron 
magnetic; 

A  magnet  cannot  communicate  a  degree  of  mag- 
netism stronger  than  that  which  itself  possesses ; 
but  two  or  more  magnets  joined  together,  may 
communicate  a  greater  power  to  a  piece  of  steel, 
than  either  of  them  possesses  singly :  hence  we 
have  a  method  of  constructing  very  powerful 
magnets,  by  first  constructing  several  weak  mag- 
nets, and  then  joining  them  together  to  form  a 
DD  4 
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compound  magnet,  to  act  more  powerfully  upoii  a 
pdece  of  steel.         . 

,  Various  processes  have  been  employed,  for  this 
purpose }  the  following  may  suflRce. 
:  Plj^ce  two  magnetic  bars,  AB  (Plate  21.  %. 
J6.),  Jn  a  line  with  the  north,  or  marked  end  of 
pne,  opposed  to  the  south,  or  unmarked  end  of 
the  other,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other, 
that  the  magi^et  to  be  touched  may  rest  with  its 
marked  end  on  the  unmarked  end  of  A,  and  its 
unmarked  end  on  the  marked  end  of  B;  then 
apply  the.  north  end  of  the  magnet  D,  and  the 
south  end  of  E,  to  the.  middle  of  the  bar  C,  the 
ppposite  ends  being  elevated  as  in  the  figure;  draw 
P  and  E  asunder  along  the  bar  C,  one  towards  A, 
the  other,  towards  B,  preserving  the  same  eleva- 
tion ;  remove  D  and  C  a  foot  or  two  from  the  bar 
when  they  are  off  tJhe  ends,. then  bring  the  north 
and  south  pol^s  of  these  magnets  together,  and 
apply  them  again  to  the  middle  of  the  bar  C  as 
before  j  repeat  the  same  process  five  or  six  times, 
then  turn  the  bar,  and  touch  the  opposite  surface 
in  the  same  manner,  and  afterwards  the;  two  re- 
maining surfaces;  by  this  means  the  bar  will 
acquire  a  strong  fixed  magnetism. 

The  following  is  also  recommended  by  Cavallo : 
.  Place  the  two  bars  which  are  to  be  touched 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  then  unite  the  ends  by 
two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  called  supporters,  in  order 
to  preserve,  during  the  operation,  the  circulation 
of  the  magnetic  matter  ;^  the  bars  are  to  be  placed 
so  that  the  marked  end  D  (Fig.  17.)  may  be  op- 
posite the  unmarked  end  B ;  then  place  the  two 
attracting  poles  G  and  I  on  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  bars  to  be  touched,  raising  the  ends,,  so  that 
the  bars  may  form  an.  obtuse  augle  of  100  or  ^120 
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degrees ;  the  ends  G.and  I  of  the  bars  are  io  be 
separated  two  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch  from  each 
other.  Keeping  the  bars  in  his  position,  move 
them  slowly  over  the  bar  AB,  from  one  end  to  the 
odier,  going  from  end  to  end  about  fifteen  times. 
Having  done  this,  change  the  poles  of  the  bars 
(i.e.  the  marked  end  of  one  is  always  to  be  against 
die  unmarked  end  of  the  other),  and  repeat  the 
same  operation  on  the  bar  CD,  and  then  on  the 
opposite  faces  of  the  bars.  The  touch  thus  com- 
municated may  be  further  increased,  by  rubbing 
the  different  facesof  the  bars  with  sets  of  magnetic 
bars,  disposed  as  in  Fig.  18. 

In  these  operations  all  the  pieces  should  be  well 
polished,  the  sides  and  ends  made  quite  flat,  and 
the  angles  quite  square. 

A  magnet,  bent  so  that  the  two  ends  almost 
meet,  is  called  a  herse-shoe  magneL  To  render 
it  magnetic,  place  a  pair  of  magnetic  bars  against 
the  ends^  of  the  horse-shoe,  with  the  south  end  of 
the  bar  against  that  of  the  horse^shoe  which  is  in-^ 
tended  to  be  the  north,  and  the  north  end  of  the 
bar  to  that  which  is  to  be  the  south :  the  cont^t, 
or  lifter  of  soft  iron,  to  be  placed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bars.  Also  rub  the  surfaces  of  the  horse- 
shoe with  a  pair  of  bars  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
compass,  or  with  another  horse-shoe  magnet,  turn-» 
ing  the  poles  properly  to  the  poles  of  the  horse- 
shoe magnet;  being  careful  that  these  bars  never 
touch  the  ends  of  the  straight  bars.  If  the  bars 
are  separated  suddenly  from  the  horse-shoe  mag- 
net, its  force  will  be  considerably  diminished :  to 
prevent  this,  slip  on  the  lifter,  or  support,  to  the 
end  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner, how€Lver,  that  it  may  not  touch  the  bars ;  the 
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bara  may  then  be  taken  away,  and  the  support  slid 
to  its  place. 

Magnetism  is  best  communicated  to  compass- 
needles  by  the  following  method. 

Procure  a  pair  of  magnetic  bars,  not  less  than 
six  inches  in  length.  Fasten  the  needle  down  on 
a  board,  and  with  a  magnet  in  each  hand,  draw 
them  from  the  centre  upon  the  needle  outwards; 
then  raise  the  bars  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  needle,  and  bring  them  perpendicularly  down 
upon  the  centre,  and  draw  them  over  again.  This 
operatioi^  repeated  about  twenty  times  will  mag- 
•  netize  the  needle,  and  its  ends  will  point  to  the 
poles  contrary  to  those  that  touched  them. 

In  communicating  magnetism,  it  is  best  to  use 
weak  magnets  first,  and  those  that  are  stronger 
afterwards;  but  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
use  weak  after  strong  magnets. 

A  magnet  loses  nothing  of  its  own  power  by 
communicating  to  other  substances,  but  is  rather 
improved  thereby. 

Every  kind  of  violent  percussion  weakens  tlie 
power  of  a  magnet.  A  strong  magnet  has  been  en- 
tirely deprived  of  its  virtue,  by  receiving  several 
smart  strokes  of  a  hammer ;  indeed,  whatever  de- 
ranges or  disturbs  the  internal  pores  of  a  magnet, 
will  injure  its  magnetic  force.. 

Fill  a  small  dry  glass  tube  with  iron  filings,  press 
them  in  rather  close,  and  then  touch  the  tube  as  if 
it  were  a  steel  bar,  and  the  tube  will  attract  a  light 
needle;  shake  tlie  tube,  so  that  the  situation  of 
the  flings  may  be  disturbed,  and  the  magetic  vir- 
tue will  vanish. 

Magnets  should  never  be  left  with  two  north,  or 
twQ  south  poles  together ;  for;  when  they  are  tliu& 
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placed,  they  diminish  and  destroy  each  other's 
povrer.  Magnetic  bars  should  therefore  be  always 
left  with  the  opposite  poles  laid  against  each  other, 
or  by  connecting  their  opposite  poles  by  a  bar  of 
iron.  The  power  of  a  magnet  is  increased  by  let- 
ting a  piece  of  iron  remain  attached  to  one  or  both 
of  its  poles.  A  single  magnet  shotdd  therefore  be 
always  thus  left. 

The  mariner* s  compass  consists  of  three  parts; 
the  box,  the  card  or  fly,  and  the  needle.  The 
box  is  made  of  a  circular  form,  and  either  of 
wood,  brass,  or  copper.  It  is  suspended  within  a 
square  wooden  box,  by  means  of  two  concentric 
icircles  called  ghnbalds^  so  fixed  by  cross  axes  to 
the  two  boxes,  that  the  inner  one,  or  compass-box^ 
shall  retain  a  horizontal  position  in  all  motions  <^* 
the  ship,  whilst  the  outer  or  square  box  is  fixed 
with  respect  to  the  ship.  The  compass-box  is  co- 
vered with  a  pane  of  glass,  in  order  that  the 
motion  of  the  card  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
wind.  The  card  is  a  circular  piece  of  paper, 
which  is  fastened  upon  the  needle,  and  moves  with 
it.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slender  rim  of  brass, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the  needle, 
and  serves  to  keep  the  card  stretched.  Tlie  outer 
edge  of  this  card  is  divided  into  S60  degrees,  and 
also  into  32  equal  parts  or  arcs,  which  are  called 
the  points  of  the  compass^  or  rhumbs^  each  of 
which  is  often  subdivided  into  quarters.  The  let- 
ters  &c.  are  annexed  to  those  rhumbs,  to  denote 
the  north,  north-east,  &c. 

The  needk  is  a  slender  bar  of  hardened  steel, 
having  a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  which  a  conical 
piece  of  agate  is  adapted,  by  means  of  a  brass 
piece  into  which  the  agate  case  is  fastened.  The 
apex  of  this  hollow  cap  rests  upon  the  points  of  a 
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pin  which  is  fixed  ift  the  centrfe  of  the  box,  and 
upon  which,  the  needle,  being  properly  balanced, 
turns  very  easily.  For  common  compasi^es,  the 
needles  have  a  conical  perforation  made  in  the  steel 
itself,  or  in  a  piece  of  brass  which  is  fastened  in 
the  middle  of  the  needle. 

The  needle,  which  is  balanced  before  it  is  mag- 
netized, will  lose  its  balance  by  that  process,  on 
account  of  the  dipping  j  therefore,  a  small  weight, 
or  moveable  piece  of  brass,  is  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  needle,  by  the  shifting  of  which,  either 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from^  the  centre,  the  needle 
will  always  be  balanced. 

:  The  azimuth  compass  is  one  to  which  two  sights 
are  adapted,  through  which  the  sun  is  to  be  seen, 
in  order  to  find  its  azimuth,  and  from  thence  to 
ascertain  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  at 
the  place  of  observation.  . 

The  cause  of  magnetism  is  entirely  unknown  to 
us,  nor  has  any  thing  farther  than  mere  hypotheses 
been  advanced  to  account  for  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  species  of  attraction. 

Aepinus  supposed  that  there  exists  a  peculiar 
fluid,  which  he  called  the  ma^wefecj?tdfrf,  so  subtile 
as  to  penetrate  all  bodies;  that  its  particles  are 
repulsive  of  each  other ;  also,  that  there  is  a 
mutual  attraction  between  this  fluid  and  iron, 
but  that  no  other  substance  has  any  action 
upon  it. 
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Of  the  various  branches  of  science  cultivated  by 
mankind,  astronomy  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful.  Our  faculties  are  enlarged  by  the 
grand  ideas  it  excites,  and  the  mind  is  exalted 
above  the  contracted  prejudices  of  the  vulgan 
By  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  we  discover  the 
bulk  of  the  earth,  and  ascertain  the  situation  and 
.  extent  of  the  countries  and  kingdoms  into  which 
it  is  divided :  by  aiding  the  navigator,  and  facili- 
tating his  passage  through  the  trackless  ocean, 
commerce  is  carried  on  to  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  world. 

Upon  examining  the  heavens,  the  first  and  most 
obvious  phenomenon  that  presents  itself  to  observ* 
ation,  is  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  or  that  by  which  they  are  seen  to 
rise  and  set  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

If,  to  consider  more  attentively  the  circum- 
stances of  this  diurnal  motion,  you  place  yourself 
in  an  elevated  situation,  you  perceive  a  circle  ter^ 
minating  your  view  on  all  sides,  by  the  apparent 
meeting  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  This  circle  is 
called  the  horizon :  it  divides  the  heavens  into  two 
parts;  that  which  is  above  the  horizon  only  is 
visible  j  and  .  this  appears  to  us  like  a  concave 
hemisphere,  which  we  call  the  sh/f  in  which  we 
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see  the  heavenly  bodies  move.  The  sky  is  not  a 
real  substance  j  the  blue  colour  is  only  owing  to 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  which  pass 
through  the  atmosphere. 

On  considering  with  attention,  for  one  or  more 
nights,  the  motions  of  the  stars,  you  find  each  star 
describing  a  circle  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Those  stars  that  appear  northward  describe  smaller 
circles  than  those  that  are  more  to  the  south.  If 
you  look  towards  the  south,  you  observe  some 
stars  just  appearing  above  the  horizmi,  grazing 
this  circle^  but  not  rising  above  it,  and  then 
vanishing ;  others,  a  little  farther  from  the  south, 
rise  above  the  horizon,  making  a  small  arc,  and 
then  go  down  ;  while  some  again  describe  a  larger 
arc,  and  take  a  longer  time  in  setting.  If  you  now 
turn  to  the  north,  you  will  find  that  some  just  skim 
the  horizon,  mount  to  the  top  of  the  heavens,  and 
th^i  descend,  and  again  touch  the  horizon  and 
mount,  without  ever  disappearing.  Others,  that 
are  higher,  describe  complete  circles  in  the  sky, 
without  coming  to  the  horizon  ;  and  these  circles 
diminish,  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  a  star  that  scarce 
seems  to  move  from  the  point  where  it  is  stationed, 
the  rest  wheeling  round  it. 
^  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  as  there  is  a 
hemisphere  above,  there  is  also  another  beneath, 
though  invisible  ;  and  that,  of  course,  the  horizon 
is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  dividing  the  concave 
heavens  into  two  parts,  the  visible  above,  and  the 
invisibly  below.  The  general  appearance,  there- 
fore, of  the  starry  heavens,  is  that  of  a  vast 
concave  sphere  turning  round  two  fixed  points 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  -other ;  the  one  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  visible  to  us,  atod  the 
other  in  the  southern  hemisphere* 

10 
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'  The  fixed  points  round  which  this  sphere  is 
supposed  to  turn  are  the  poles  ;  a  line  drawn  from 
one  to  the  other  is  called  the  aais  of  the  sphere  j 
and  round  this  line  the  heavens  seem  to  tiim  every 
day. 

To  understand  this  more  clearly,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  figure,  or  diagram.  Let  H  O  (Plate 
23.  fig.  1.),  represent  the  circle  of  the  hoHzon, 
seen  edgeways,  when  it  will  appear  as  a  straight 
fine;  let  H P F O  R Q  be  the  complete  sphere  of 
the  heavens,  of  which  we  shall  suppose  H  P  E  O 
to  be  the  visible  hemisphere,  and  H  Q  R  O  the  in- 
visible hemisphere ;  then  P  will  be  the  pole,  or 
fixed  point,  among  the  stars,  visible  to  us,  round 
which  they  all  appear  to  turn  j  and  R  will  be  the 
opposite  pole,  or  fixed  point,  in  the  sphere  j  the 
line  P  R  will  be  the  axis  of  the  sphere.  If  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  C,  there  be  drawn  a  line 
Q  E,  it  will  represent  the  edge  of  a  great  circle,  at 
equ^  distances  from  both  poles,  and  at  right  angles 
to  die  axis  called  the  equaiOTj  because  it  divides  the 
heavens  into  two  equal  parts. 

If  H  O  be  the  horizon,  the  highest  point,  or 
that  immediately  over  our  heads,  as  M,  is  called 
the  zenitft  ;  and  the  opposite  point  in  the  sphere, 
•  or  lowest  point  N,  is  called  the  nadir. 

The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  the  two 
most  remarkable  circumstances  to  be  observed  in 
the  heavens.  He  rises  in  the  east,  mounts  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  arch  which  he  describes,  arid 
descends  in  the  west.  The  highest  point  to  which 
he  reaches  is  naturally  called  the  mid-day  point 
If  a  great  circle  be  traced  through  this  point  and 
the  zenith,  it  is  called  the  meridian  of  the  place ; 
and  all  the  stars  must  cross  this  circle,  or  meridian, 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  those  that  go 
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beloMTthe  hwizon  are  seen  only  to  cross  it  once, 
because  when  they  cross  it  a  second  time  they  are 
invisible.  . 

Ttree  great  circles  are  thus  established  in  the 
heavens ;  the  horizon,  the  equator,  and  the  meri- 
dian. The  first  determines  the  rising  and  setting 
.  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  the  altitude  of  any 
of  them,  at  any  tim^  of  their  course.  For  tliis 
purpose  you  must  suppose  another  great  drcle  to 
pass  tiirough  the  star  and  the  zenith  ^  it  will,  con- 
sequently be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This 
is  called  a  vertical  circky  and  upon  this  circle  we 
reckon  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  star  is 
distant  from  the  horizon.  The  quadrant  is  an  iq- 
strument  for  measuring  the  number  of  degrees  of 
altitude  which  any  body  has. 

The  three  great  circles  mentioned  above  form 
.  the  basis  of  all  observations  upon  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  to  them  all  their  situations  mudt  \^ 
referred.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  situations  of  these  circles.  If 
the  polar  star  had  been  accurately  at  the  pole  of 
the  heavens,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  but  to 
take  the  altitude  of  this  star ;  but  this  star  is 
situated  2°  distant  from  the  pole  :  2°  must,  there- 
fore,  be  added  to  this  altitude  to  find  that  of  the 
pcde. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  being  discovered,  it  is 
easy  to  find  that  of  the  equator.  Thus,  in  the  dia- 
gram  (Fig.  1.),  HMO,  or  the  visible  part  of  the 
heavens,  contains  180^;  but  it  is  QO^'fr^Mn  the  pole 
P,  to  E  the  equator.  If  you  take  away  P  E  from 
the  semi-circle  HMO,  there  remains  90*^  for  the 
other  two  arcs  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  and  the  equator,  are  together  equal  to  90**; 
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SO  that  the  ime  being  knowii,  and  atdbtraoted  firotn 
90^  it  triU  give  the  oth# ;  iAiete&re^  the  ekvi^mi 
(f  the  pole  at  an^  pla(»  is  the  am^kmeni  of  ^  de^ 
vatimqfthe  equator,  or  wh»i  that  elen^tiQil  wants 
of  ^0^  It  Mlow^  from  hence,  thiat  the  deration 
of  the  elquator  is  e^al  to  ttiie  ^tamee  fiam  the 
pole  to  the  zebith ;  fortbe  elevation  of  the  equator 
is  the  difib*«nce  between  that  of  the  pote  and  $0^ 
(the  asihxe  devation  subtracted  fiwn  90%  gLiNsits 
dbtanoe  from  the  zenith).  .A  little  atti»fttion  wiH 
soon  convince  you,  that  the  sun  doto  not  tisi2> 
always  at  the  same  pmni  of  tke  hea^neos;^  Thn%  if 
you  tommeoce  your  observskioBs^'Oit  the  .sun,  ftrr 
instakicdsin  the  begkining:of  March^  y«ai  wfil  HJb 
hini  appear  to  risie  pior^  to  die  nbrthnsdni  every^ 
day,  to  continue  Icmger  above  the  faerizoo^  and  to 
be  more  vertical  or  higher  at  mid-day;:  1!^  mm- 
ttnu^  till  towards  the  end  ofuJune^  ^en.he  ioMvea 
bockw^d  in  the  same  manneri  and  contumes  this 
Fetrograde  motion  tiQnear  the  etid  of  Deceaaber^ 
when  6e  begins  to  move  fc»wwd,  and  s6  on.  It  is 
&om  this  change  in  the  suqV  place,  and  from  his 
height  being  so  much  greater  in  sitenm«  than  in 
winter,  liiat  tiie  different  length  of.  thq  dsym  and 
nights,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Reasons  are  onrringv 
We  cannot  observe  the  sun^^  motiim  among  &e 
fixed  stars,  because  he  darkens  the  heaivens  by  his 
splendor,  imd  efl&oes  the  feeble  li^bt  of  tiioK  st^us 
that  are  in\bb  hetgbbourhood  f  bat  we  can  observe 
ihe  ms^MKb  of  his^  cominig  tp  the  mEeridiisii;  and  his 
mmi^laiKal  ^^tude  j  we  ean  aito  epiii|mte  wha£ 
p^iut  of  tl^e^^tanry  heaveset  comeis  tot  the  teme  8^ 
lidid^  fit  the  same'  tit]ie,  and  witix  the  sanies  alti- 
tude. The  sun  must  be  at  that  point  of  the  £^barry 
hejrrens  tbus  discovertd.  Or,  we  can  observe  that 
point  in  t^  heavens  which  corner  to  the  meridii^ 
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at  midnight,  with  a  deetinatioE  as  far  from  the 
equator  on  one  side  as  the  sun's  is  on  the  other 
side  jr  and  it  is  evident  the  sun  must  be  in  that 
part  of  the  heavens  which  is  d^unetrically  opposite 
to  this:  point;  By  either  of  these  methods  you 
may  obtain  a  series  of  points  in  the  heavens  through 
which  the  sun  passes,  forming  a  circle,  called  the 
ecliptic.  This  circle  has  its  name  from  thence,  that 
all  the  eclipsfes  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  performed 
either  actually  in,  or  very  near  the  circumference 
of  tha;t  circle. 

To  conceive  this  combined  annual  and  diurnal 
motion  of  the  sun,  suppose  a  globe  to  represent  the 
celestial  sphere.  Place  an  insect  upon  it  at  an 
equal  (Ustance  from  both  the  poles,  and  turn,  the 
globe  upon  its  axis:  the;,  insect  will  turn  with  the 
globe,  and  describe  the  equator.  But  while  the 
globe  is  moving  in  one  direction,  the  insect  may  be 
moving  very  slowly  in  another,  and  will  thereby 
j^tate  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun,  which  ad- 
vances by  degrees  towards. the,  east,  though  it.  is 
carried  round  every  day  by  the.  diurnal  motion  to* 
wards  the  west.     . 

The  ecliptic,  or  annual  path  of  thie  suA,  differs 
in  situation  from  the  equator;  for  the  sun  rises 
above  the  equator  in  .summer,  and  does  not  rise  so 
high  in  winter.  .The  points  of  the.eclip|ic,  where 
the  sun  is  situated  when  he  is  most  distant  from 
tiie  equator,  are  called  solstitial  points ;  and  the 
distance  between  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  at 
the  solstitial  points,  is  called  the  obUquityqfthe 
ed^tic ;  this  is  found  to  be  about  23^^  A  B 
(Fig.  1.)  represents  the  epliptic  inclined  23^^  to. 
thcequator. 

The  equinoctial  colure  is  the  great  circle  which 
passes  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  through  those 
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two  points  of  it  that  jure  intercepted*  by  the  ecKptic, 
called  the  equinoctial  points.  The  solstitial  colure 
is  the  other  great  circle  at  right  angles  to  the 
equator,  cutting  it  in  the  solstitial  points.  It 
passes  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic. 

If  L  smaller  circles  of  the  sphere  be  described 
touching  the  solstitial  points,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  aa^isjos  M  C,  B  D,  they  are  tropics^  of  which 
that  on  the  south  side  ofxthe  equator  is  called  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn^  and  that  on  the  noipth  side  of 
the  equator  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  two  polar 
circles  F  G,  I  K,  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
two  as  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator,  that  is,  Q3i^. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  mention  the  difference 
between  what  is  called  the  sensible  and  rational 
horizon.  If  you  suppose  that  part  of-  the  surface 
of  the  earth  on  which  you  stand  to  be  a  plane,  and 
to  be  extended  every  way  till  it  reach  the  heavens, 
this  plane  forms  the  sensible  horizon.  The  rational 
horizon  is  a  circle  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
former,  but  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Though  the  globe  of  the  earth  appears  so 
large  to  those  who  inhabit  it,  yet  it  is  so  small 
when  compared  with  the  immense  sphere  of  the 
heavens,  that  the  distance  between  the  sensible 
and  rational  horizons  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  it. 

The  zodiac  is  a  broad  portion  of  the  heavens, 
which  stretches  about  8*^  on  each  side  of  the 
ecliptic;  it  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called 
signs,  and  each  sign  into  3Q\  If  you  imagine  a 
number  of  great  circles  of  the  sphere  standing  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and,  con* 
sequently,  intersecting  each  other  in  its  poles, 
these  are  called  circks  of  celestial  longitude,  and 
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they  will  divide  the  ecliptic  into  equal  j^rts.  Upon 
the  ecliptic  is  reckoned  the  lohgitude  of  any  fixed 
star,  V  beginning  to  reckon  at  that  point  where  the 
ediptjc  and  the  equator  intersedt  each  other  in  tba 
vernal  equinox,  called  the  first  point  of'  Aries; 
^Unt  the  lu'ch  of  any  of  the  circles  of  celestial  lon- 
gitude intercepted  between  any  star  and  the  eclip« 
tic,  is  the  latitude  of  that  star*  The  equator  is 
divided  into  degrees,  but  they  are  called  degrees 
of  right  cscensioh ;  and  friom  it  to  the  poles  ^e 
degrees  of  decUnatton  are  reckoned  upon  the  meri* 
dian  of  the  place. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  lines  and 
points  on  the  celestial  sphere,  as  generated  by  the 
j^arent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which 
we  have  supjposed  what  appears  at  first  dight  to  be 
the  9ase,  viz.  the  earth  stands  still  wlule  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolve  round  it.  This  will  n»ike 
po  difference  with  regard  to  these  circles  in  the 
heavens;  for  it  vdll  be  the  same  thing  with  reject 
tp  them,  whether  the  earth  be  at  rest,  and  the  hea* 
venly  bodies  move  round  it,  or  whiether  the  latter 
remain  still,  atid  the  earth,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see^  move  round  its  axis  once  every  twenty«>four 
hours. 

The  earth,  upon  which  we  live^  was  long  consi* 
dered  as  an  extensive  plane,  and  mankind  had  an 
obscure  Jiotion  of  its  being  suppoited  on  some  sOrt 
of  scaffolding  or  pillars,  thoug^i  they  could  not  tell 
whaft  supported  these.  The  heavens  above  it,  in 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  appeared  to  move 
daily  from  east  to  west,  were  conceived  to  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  and  to  be  x)nly  deagned  ior 
the  use  and  ornament  of  our  earth.  The  natives 
of  India  and  the  Eastern  countries  appear  tp  lun^e 
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been:  £be  first  wbo  paid  much  attieintum' to  astro*' 
notp  J,  and  its  antiquity  among  them  is  very  greati 
Mankind  must  have  made  considerable  impro^. 
mmit  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavefaly 
bodies,  before  they  could  so  far  disengage  them* 
selves  from  the  pr^udic^  of  sense  and  populat 
cqpimon,  as  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  not  fixed 
and  immoveable.  We  find,  however,  that  Thales, 
the  Mile^n,  had,  5$0  B.  C.  taught  the  manner  of 
pakulatidg  edipses ;  and  even  the  present  system; 
called  th^  Copemican,  because  afterwards  revived 
by  Copernicus,  t^as  publicly  taught  in  Greece  by 
Fytiiagoras,  who  ptobably  learned  it  in  the  Eastf 
This  system  was  retained  till  Aristotle  and  his  dis« 
ciiples  adopted  the  vulgar  idea,  which  had  been 
embraced  by  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  about  the 
yi^o:  140.  He  i^pposed  that  Uie  earth  was  im- 
movable in  the  centre  of  tiie  mndverse,  and  that  the 
plijnets  were  placed  near  it  i  above  them  was  the 
firmament  of  fixed  stars,  dien  the  crystalline  oi1>s^ 
then  the  primum  mobile,  and  last  of  dl,  thecoelufla 
eknpyrium,  or  heaven  of  heaves.  All  these  vast 
orl^  he  supposed  to  move  round  the  ^rth  iti 
t#enty-&ur  hours.  This  syiMem,  absurd  as  it  wasy 
eoDtimied  to  be  believed  till  Cqpemicus,  a  liative 
of  £dlahd,  revived  that  of  I^thagoras  in  the'  f^ 
l£ldO;  Europe  was  tiien  immersed  in  ignorance, 
and  this  system  was  forbid  by  the  clergy  to  be 
tavigbt,  as^  being  a  heresy.  The  R^rmatiofi  pw- 
mitted  it  again  to  gain  ground,  and  the  discoveries 
ef  vaaous  astronomaiB,  but  particularly  those  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  assisted  by  the  invention  ef  tele- 
scopes, have  placed  it  upon  the  firmest  basis,  umd 
it  is  now  universally  received. 

If  you  examine  the  heavens  in  a  dear  vight^  yon 
wUl  discover  smm  jitars  which  have  bri^ter  and 
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steadier  light  than  the  rest ;  and  if  you  continue  to 
observe  these  for  several  nights,  you  will  find  that 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  place  among  the 
rest  of  the  stars  every  night,  but  that  they  have 
motions  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  the  rest  of 
the  stars  rising  and  setting  always  exactly  in  the 
same  places,  are  called  fixed  stars.  Those  wan- 
dering or  moving  stars  are  called  planets. 

It  is  now  fiilly  proved,  that  these  planets,  with 
the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  also  the  moon, 
revolve  rouhd  the  sun^  which  is  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  system.  There  are  two  kinds  of  planets, 
primary  and  secondary.  The  first  move  round 
the  sun,  and  respect  him  only  as  the  centre  of  their 
motions.  The  secondary  planets,  called  also  ^a/l?/- 
Utes  or  moonss  are  smaller  planets,  revolving  round 
the  primary,  while  they,  with  the,  primary  planets 
about  which  they  move,  are  carried  round  the  sun. 
The  planets  move  round  the  sun  at  various  dis- 
tances, some  being  much  nearer  to  him  than  our 
earth,  and  others  being  much  farther  ofi; 

There  are  nine  primary  planets,  which  are  si- 
tuated with  respect  to  their  distances  from  the  sun 
as  follows:  Mercury  ^^  Venus  ?,  the  Earth: 9^ 
Mars  e,  CereSj  Pallas,  Harding,  Jupiter  n,  Sa- 
turn hf  and  HerscheU  or  the  Georgium  Sidusv^. 

Of  the^e,  our  earth  is  accompanied  by  one 
moon  J  Jupiter  has  four  moons  j  Saturn  has  seven 
moons;  and  the  Georgian  planet  has  six  moons. 
None  of  these  moons,  except  our  own,  can  be 
seen  without  a  good  telescope.  The  other  five 
planets  do  not. appear  to  have  any.  satellites  or 
moons. 

All  the  planets  move  round  the .  sun  from :  east 
to  west,  and  in  the  same  direction  do  the  moons 
revolve  round  their,  primaries,  excepting  t^ose  of 
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the  Georgian  planet,  which  seem  to  move  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  paths  in  which  they 
move  round  the  sun  is  called  their  orbits.  These 
orbits  are  elliptical,  but  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ellipses  is  so  small,  that  they  approach  very  nearly 
to  circles.  They  perform  their  revolutions  also  in 
very  dilSerent  periods  of  time.  The  time  of  per- 
forming their  revolutions  is  called  their  year. 
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lie  )plailets  are  evidently  opaque  bodiesr^  atid 
they  shine  only  by  reflecting  the  light  whidi  they 
receive  from  the  sun  5  for  Mercury  and  Venus, 
when  viewed  by  a  telescope,  often  appear  to  be 
only  partly  illuminated,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  our  moon  when  she  b  cusped  or  horned^  having 
tfee  illuinined  part  always  turned  towards  the  sun* 
Fiom  the  c^pearance  of  the  boundary  of  light  and 
shadow  upon  tfaeb:  surfaces,  we  conclude  that  they 
are  spherical,  which  is  confirmed  by  taost  of  them 
having  been  found  to  turn  periodicsUly  on  their 
axes. 

Venus  alid  Mercury,  being  nearer  to  the  sun 
iJian  our  eardi,  are  caUed  infkri^  planets ;  and  all 
the  lestr  which  are  without  the  earth's  orbit,  are 
called  superior  planets^  That  the  first  go  round 
the  sun  is  certain,  because  they  are  seen  sometimes 
|>a8sii^  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
they  go  behind  it*  That  their  orbits  ai^e  Wit^iil 
that  of  liie  earth  is  evident)  because  they  are 
ttever  seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  tliat  is,  a{^[>ear-« 
iag  to  rise  from  the  horieon  when  the  sun  is  set- 
ting. On  the  cantmry,  the  orbits  of  all  the  other 
phnets  sarroimd  that  of  the  ea^  i  or  they  smae- 
times  are  se^i  in  <qqK>sition  to  the  sun ;  and  they 
never  appear  to  be  horned,  but  always^  nearly  or 
quite  full,  though  sometimes  they  appear  a  Ettle 
gibbous,  cf  somewhat  deficient  from  foil. 

We  mentioned  above,  that  all  the  planets  move 
roimd  the  $u?n  in  elliptical  orbits.  The  sun  is  si- 
tuated ift  one  of  the  foci  of  each  of  them.  That 
focufs  is  called  the  lower  Jbeus.  If  we  siq>pose  the 
plane  of  the  earth*s  orbit,  which  passes  through  fhe 
centre  of*  the  sun,  to  be  extended  in  every  direc- 
tio«>  as  far  as  the  fixed  stmrs,  it  will  mark  out 
among  them  a  great  circle,  which  is  the  ecliptic; 
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and  with  this  the  situations  of  the  orbits  of  all  the 
other  planets  are  compared.  f 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  other  p]anets 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
sun  J  but  if  extended  as  far  as  the  fixed  stars^  they 
form  circles  different  from  one  another,  as  also 
from  the  ecliptic  j  one  part  of  each  orbit  being  on 
the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ecliptic.  Therefore,  the  orbit  of  each  planet  cuts 
the  ecliptic  in  two  opposite  points,  which  are  called 
the  nodes  of  that  particular  planet ;  and  the  nodes 
of  one  planet  cut  the  ecliptic  in  planes  different 
from  the  nodes  of  another  planet.  .  A  line  passing 
from  one  node. of  a  planet  to  the  opposite  node,  or 
the  line  in  which, the  plane  of  the  orbits  cuts  the 
ecliptic,  is  called  the  line  of  nodes.  That.nodc^ 
where  die  planet  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  ascending  node  ; 
and  the  other  is  ihe  descending  node*  The  angle 
which  the  plane  of  a  planet's  orbit  makes  with  tiie 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  .called  the  inclination  of 
that  planet's  orbit..  Thus.  (Fig.  2.),.  where  E  re-^ 
presents  the  sun,  the. points  A  and  B  represent  the 
nodes^  and  the  line  A  B  the  line  of  nodes  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  C  and 
D.  The  angle  E  F  G,  is, the  angle .  of  inclinaticMX 
of  the  planes  of  the  two  orbits  to  each  other.  A 
line  drawn.from  the  lower  focus  of  aplanet-s  orbit 
(viz.  where  the  sun  is)  to  either  end  of  the  conju- 
gate axis  of  its  orbit  (which  line  is  equal  to  half 
the  transverse  axis),  is  called  the  mean  distance  of 
the  planet  from  the  sun.  But  according  to  some, 
the  mean  distance  is  a  mean  proportional, between 
the  two  axes  of  that  planet's  orbit.  The  ^dist^mce 
of  either  focus  from  the  centre  of  the  orbit  is  called^ 
its  eccentricity. 
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The  two  points  in  a  planef  s  orbit  which  are  far- 
thest and  nearest  to  the  body  round  which  it  moves, 
are  called  the  apses,  or  apsides;  the  former  of 
which  is  called  the  higher  apsis,  or  apheUon  ;  the 
latter  is  called  the  Ixmer  apsis,  or  perihelion.  The 
diameter  which  joins  these  two  points  is  called  the 
line  of  the  apsides.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are 
nearest  to  the  earth,  they  are  said  to  be  in  perigee; 
when  at  their  greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  they 
are  said  to  be  in  apogee. 

When  a  planet  is  situated  so  as  to  be  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  or  so  that  the  sun  is  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  planet,  then  that  planet  is 
said  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  \\^en  the 
earth  is  between  the  sun  and  any  planet,  then  that 
planet  is  said  to  be  in  opposition.  It  is  evident 
that  the  two  inferior  planets  must  have  two  con- 
junctions with  the  sunv  and  the  superior  planets 
can  have  only  one,  because  they  can  never  come 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  When  a  planet 
comes  directly  between  us  and  the  sun,  it  appears 
to  pass  over  the  sun's  disc,  or  surface,  and  this  is 
called  the  transit  of  the  planet.  When  a  planet 
moves  from  west  to  east,  viz.  according  to  the  order 
of  the  signs,  it  is  is  s^d  to  have  direct  motion,  or 
to  he  in  conseqtientia.  Its  retrograde  motion,  or 
motion  in  antecedentia,  is  when  it  appears  to  move 
from  east  to  west,  viz.  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs.  > 

The  place  that  any  planet  appears  to  occupy  in 
the  celestial  hemisphere,  when  seen  by  an  observer 
supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  sun,  is  called  its  helio- 
centric place.  The  place  it  occupies,  when  seen 
from  the  earth,  is  called  its  geocentric  place. 

The  planets  do  not  move  with  equal  velocity  in 
every  part  of  their  orbits  j  but  they  move  faster 
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when  they  are  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  dower  in  the 
remotest  part  of  their  orbits  ;  and  they  all  observe 
this  remarkable  law,  that  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
from  the  planet  to  the  sun,  ^nd  this  line  be  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  along  by  the  periodic^  motion 
of  thapkmet,  then  the  areas  which  axe  described 
by  this  right  Ime  and  the  path  of  the  platiet  are 
proporti<Hial  to  the  times  of  the  planet's  motion* 
That  is,  the  area  described  in  two  days,  is  double 
that  which  is  described  in  one  day,  and  a  third  part 
of  that  which  is  described  in  six  days ;  though  the 
arcs  or  pwtions  of  the  orbit  described  are  not  in 
that  ratio* 

The  planets  being  at  different  distances  from  tiie 
sun,  perform  their  periodical  reyolutions  in  differ* 
ent  times ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances  arie  constantly  as  the  squares 
of  their  periodical  times  j  yiz.  of  the  times  of  their, 
performing^  their  periodical  revolutions. 
.  These  two  last  propositions  were  discovered  by 
Kepler,  by  observations  on  the  planets.;  but  Shr 
IsaiK:  Newton  demcmstrated,  that  it  must  have  been 
so  on  the  principle  of  gravitation  which  formed 
the  basis  of  l^s  theoryv  This  law  of  universal  at- 
tractiony  or  gravitation,  discovered  by  Newton, 
completely  confirms  the  system  c£  Copernicus,  and 
accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  which  were  inex* 
plicable  on  any  othe;:  hypoth^s*. 

The  sun,  as  the  largest  body  in  our  systeip, 
forms  the  centre  of  attraction,  round  which  all  the 
planets  mocve;  but  it  must  not  be  considered  as 
the  only  body  endued  with  attractive  power,  for 
ail  the  pianets  also  have  the  j^operty  of  att^raction, 
and  act  upon  each  other  as  we&  as  upon  the  sun. 
The  actual  point,  therefore,  about  whiph  tliey 
movie,  will  be  tlie  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all 
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the  bodies  which  are  included  in  our  system ;  that 
is,  the  Bahf  with  the  primary  and  secondary  planets. 
But  because  the  fauik  of  the  sun  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  planets  put  together,  tliis  point  is  in 
the  body  of  the  sun.  The  attraction  of  the  planets 
on  each  other  also  somewhat  distiirbs  their  mo- 
tionSy  and  causes  some  irregularities 

It  is  this  mutual  attraction  between  them  and 
the  sun  that  prevents  them  from  flying  off  from 
their  orbits  by  the  centrifugal  force  which  is  gene- 
rated by  their  revolving  in  a  curve;  while  the 
centrifugal  force  keep^  them  from  falling  into  the 
fvbn  by  the  force  of  gravity,  as  they  wioulddo  if  it 
were:  not  for  this  motion  impressed  upon  them. 
Thus  these  two  powers  balance  each  oth&Tf  c^d 
'presjexve  order  and  regularity  in  the  system* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  (page  IS)  that 
ii^  when  a  body  k  projected  in  a  str£^gl4  line,  it 
be  acted  upon  by  another  force  drawing  it  tcfMwds 
a  centre,  it  will  be  made  to  describe  a  curve, 
liihich  will  be  either  a  cirde  or  an  ellipsis,  accord* 
ing  to  the  proportion  between  the  projectile  and 
centripetal  foree.  If  a  planet  at  B  (Plate  S3. 
%•  S,,)  gravitates  or  is  attracted  towards  the  sun 
S,  sor  as  to  faU  from  ^to^f^  in  the  tin^  that  the 
prcgectile  force  would  have  carried  it  from  B  to  X, 
it  will  describe  the  eufve  B  Y,  by  the  x^ombined 
action  of  these  two  forces,  in  the  same  titne  that 
the  projectile  force  singly  would  have  carried  it 
from  B  to  X,  o^  the  gravitating  power  singly  have 
ciiu^d  it  to  descend  from  B  to  ^/  and  these  twa 
forces  being  duly  proporticmed,  the  planet  obeying 
them  botfi,  wiU  more  in  the  circle  B  Y  T  V. 

But  if,  whilst  the  projectile  force  would  .carry 
the  plfHef;  from  B  to  ^  the  sun's  attracti(m  slvcHild 
biing  it  dowii  from  B  to  /,  tite  gravitating 'power 
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would  then  be  too  strong  for  the  projectile  force, 
and  would  cause  the  planet  to  describe  the  curve 
B  C.  When  the  planet  comes  to  C,  the  gravitat- 
ing power  (which  always  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  sun  S  diminishes)  will  b^ 
yet  stronger  for  the  projectile  force,  and  by  con- 
spiring  in  some  degree  therewith,  will  accelerate 
the  planet's  motion  all  the  way  from  C  to  K,  caus- 
ing it  to  describe  the  arcs  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  E  F,  &c. 
all  in  equal  times. 

Having  its  motion  thus  accelerated,  it  thereby 
acquires  so  much  centrifugal  force,  or  tendency  to 
fly  off  at  K,  in  the  line  K  Ar,  as  overcomes  the  sun's 
attraction ;  and  the  centrifugal  force  being  too 
great  to  allow  the  planet  to  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  sun,  or  even  to  move  round  him  in  the  circle 
klmuj  &c.  it  goes  off,  and  ascends  in  the  curve 
K  L  M  N,  &c.  its  motion  decreasing  as  gradually 
from  K  to  B,  as  it  increased  from  B  to  K,  because 
the  sun's  attraction  now  acts  against  the  planet'i? 
projectile  motion,  just  as  mvch  as  it  acted  with  it 
before. 

When  the  planet  has  got  round  to  B,  its  pro- 
jectile force  is  as  much  diminished  from  its  mean 
state  as  it  was  augmented  at  Kj  and  so  the 
sun's  attraction  being  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
the  planet  from  going  off  at  B,  it  describes  the 
same  orbit  over  again,  by  virtue  of  the  same  forces 
or  powers.  * 

A  double  projectile  force  will  always  balance  a 
quadruple  power  of  gravity.  Let  the  planet  at  B 
have  twice  as  great  an  impulse  from  thence  to- 
wards X,  as  it  had  before ;  that  is,  in  the  same 
length  of  time  that  it  was  projected  from  B  to  b, 
as  in  the  last  example,  let  it  now  be  projected 
from  B  to  c;   and  it  will  require  four  times  as 
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much  gravity  to  retain  it  in  its  Orbit ;  that  is,  it 
must  fall  as  far  from  B  to  4,  in  the  time  that  the 
projectile  force  would  carry  it  from  B  to  c,  other- 
wise it  would  not  describe  the  curve  B  D,  as  is 
evident  from  the  figure.  But  in  as  much  time  as 
the  planet  moves  from  B  to  C,  in  the  higher  part 
of  its  orbit,  it  moves  from  I  to  K,  or  from  K  to  L, 
in  the  lower  part  thereof  j  because  from  the  joint 
action  of  these  two  forces  it  must  always  de- 
scribe equal  areas  in  equal  times  throughout 
its  annual  course.  These  areas  are  represented 
by  the  triangles  B  S  C,  C  S  D,  D  S  E,  E  S  F,  &c. 
whose  contents  are  equal  to  one  another  from  the 
properties  of  the  ellipsis. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  idea  of  the  solar 
system  J  we  shall  next  describe  the  bodies  that 
compose  it. 

The  Sun  was  long  considered,  from  its  constant 
emanation  of  heat  and  light,  as  an  immense  globe 
of  fire.  When  viewed  through  a  telescope,  several 
dark  spots  are  visible  on  its  surface,  which  are  of 
various  sizes  and  durations.  *  From  the  motion  of 
these  spots,  the  sun  has  been  found  to  move  round 
its  axis,  and  its  axis  is  found  to  be  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic. 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting 
these  spots ;  they  have  been  considered  as  opaque 
islands  in  the  liquid  igneous  matter,  and  by  some  as 
pits  or  cavities  in  the  body  of  the  sun.  In  1788, 
Mr.  King  published  a  dissertation  on  the  sun,  in 
which  he  advanced,  that  the  real  body  of  the  sun 
is  less  than  its  apparent  diameter ;  that  we  never 
discern  the  real  body  of  the  sun  itself,  except 
when  we  behold  its  spots;  that  the  sun  is  inha- 
bited as  well  as  our  earth,  and  is  not  necessarily 
subject  to  burning  hes^t,  and  that  there  is  in  reality 
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no  violent  elementary  heat  existing  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  tbepaselves  essentiially,  but  that  they  pro- 
duce heat  only  when  they  come  into  contact  with 
the, planetary  bodies^ 

Several  years  after  this,  Herschell  published  his 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  sun*  which  is  briefly  as 
follows.  He  considers  the  sun  as  a  most  magnifi* 
cent  habitable  globe,  surrounded  by  a  double  set 
of  clouds ;  those  which  are  nearest  its  opaque 
body  are  less  bright,  and  more  closely  connected 
together,  than  those  of  the  upper  &tratum>  which 
form. the  luminous  apparent  globe  we  behold :  this, 
liunippus  external  matter  is  of  a  pho^horic  nature, 
having  several  accidental  openings  in  it,  through 
which  we  see  the  sun's  body>  or  the  more  opaque 
clouds  beneath :  these  openings  ^brm  the  spots  we 
see. 

,  Mercury, — ^This  planet  being  the  nearest  to  the 
sun,  and  the  least  in  magnitude^  is  very  seldom 
visible*  It  never  appears  more  than  a  few  degrees 
from  the  sun's  disc,  and  is  generally  lost  in  the 
t^eodour  of  the  solar  beams.  On  this  account, 
astronomers  have  had  few  opportunkies  of  making 
^iccprate  observMions  upon  it ;  no  spots  have  been 
observed  upon  it,  consequently,  the  time  of  its 
rotation  on  its  axis  is  not  known.  Being  aii  infe- 
rior-^planetr  it  tonsequently  must  sho\Y  phages  Uke 
th^a  moon ;  and  it  never  appears  quijte  full  to  us. 
It  is  seen  sometiaokes  passing  over  the  suit's  disc, 
whiph  is  called  its  transit. 

Venw  is  the  bdghtest  and  largest  to  appearance 
of  £^1  the  planets,  and  is  distinguished  itom  the 
i:est  by  her  sypeiiority  of  lustre.  It  is  genwally 
called  the  morning  or  eyenie^  Sitar,  acc€ff(£»g  a^  it 
prec^es  or  fdMrs  the  apparent  >cour$e  ^  the  sim. 
Some  have  thought  that  they  co^ld  discover  spot* 
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upon  its  disc;  but  Herschell  has  not  been  able  to 
see  them ;  consequently,  the  time  of  rotation 
round  its  axis  is  not  decidedly  known.  Venus  iidso 
appears  with  phases,  and  transits  sometimes  take 
place,  whicn  are  of  v6ry  great  importance  in  astro- 
nomy. 

The  Earth  which  we  inhabit  is  a  globular  body, 
as  may  be  proved  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
the  chief  of  which  we  shall  here  enumerate.  It  is 
always  observed  by  mariners,  that  as  they  sail 
from  any  high  objects^  such  as  mountains,  steeples, 
&c.  they  first  begin  to  lose  sight  of  the  lower  part 
of  those  objects,  and  then  gradually  of  the  higher 
parts;  also,  persons  on  shore  first  discover  the 
upper  parts  of  the  masts  of  approaching  vessels. 
This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  earth  Were  a 
plane,  but  is  very  easily  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  being  a  sphere,  as  will  be  esusily 
understood  by  examining  Fig.  4.  Also  various 
navigators  have  sailed  completely  round  the  earth, 
by  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  at  last  coming 
to  the  same  place  from  which  they  s^t  out. 

The  earth,  however,  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but 
a  spheroid,  having  its  equatorial  diameter  longer 
than  the  polar  diameter,  or  axis.  It  is,  consequently, 
flattest  at  the  poles,  and  more  protuberant  at  the 
equator.  The  diameter  at  the  equator  is  7893 
English  miles;  that  at  the  poles  is  7928  miles. 
The  surface  of*  the  earth  is  mucli  diversified  with 
mountains  and  vallies,  land  and  water.  The  high- 
est  mountains  in  it  are  the  Aiides  in  South  America, 
and  the  Himala  mountains  in  the  East  Indies,  some 
of  which  are  about  four  miles  in  perpendicular 
altitude.  About  two-thirds  of  the  globe  is  covered 
^th  water. 

VOL.  I.  r  F 
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id  cwseiia^ce  of  the  earth-s  being  a  ^bbie» 
ppplite  ^t4iidif)g  upQa  opposite  sides  of  it  must  liuve 
tb^ir  ieet  towards  ^ach  other.  When  in  this 
§ituation»  they  axe  called  antipodes  to  each  olher. 
{l^nee  it  9|i|)ears  that  there  ia  no  real  tqi  cxt  d&mai 
for  what  is  up  to  one  country  is  down  to  another^ 
J[t  mast  deem  strange  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  shiq^e  of  the  earth,  to  suppose  that  if  we  emjid 
hiOf e  a.  hole  downwards^  deep  enough,  we  ahoiild 
aome  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  umAdy  whepQ  we 
should  find  a  sur^ice  and  ^y  liite  our  awn; 
y^et  if  we  reflect  a  moment  we  shall  perc^me  that 
this  is  perfectly  true.  As  we  are  preserved  in 
our  situations  by  the  power  of  attraptioii,  whic^ 
draws  iis  towards  the  centre  of  the  6a]fth,,  Yse 
call  that  direction  down,  which  tends  to  th6 
centre. 

We  jsientioned  before,  that  the  earth  has  tw^ 
motions  {.  the  on)B  a  diurnal  motion^  round  its  own 
9^1  the  other  an  annual  motion^  round  tW  sun. 
It  is  tlie  Ibnner  which  causes  %ht  and  dai^koess^ 
day  and.  night;  for  when  one  side  of  the  eatth  is 
turned  towards  the  sun,  it  receives  his  rays,  and 
is  illuminated,  causing  day ;  on  the  contrary,  ^haa 
one  side  of  the.  earth  is  tnrned  from  the  sun,  we 
are  in  darkness,  and  then  ^  have  nights  We 
6e0,  therefore,  by  how  m^ch  more  simple  me^ns 
this  change  is  effi^cted,  than  they  imagpied^  who 
supposed;  that  llie  earth  was  fixed,  syad  that  tb^ 
intmenae  globe  of  the  sun  was:  whirled  round  the 
earth  with  tiie  amazing  velocity  that  would  he 
necessary.  ... 

TwiUgkt  is  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the  xays^ 
light  by  out  atmosphere,  through  whiioh  they.paSB^ 
and  which,  by  bending  them,  occi^ionft  aomie  W 
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miirt  4t\m  |mrt  of  the  earth  th^t  could  oot  receive 
any  direct  rays  from  the  sun. 
,  It  is  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
.sun  which  occasioiis  the  diversky  of  seasons^  To 
uUdciFstaiid  this,  we  jsust  diaerve  what  has  been 
already  mentioned,  that  the  axis  dT  the  earth  is  ih- 
:€hneA  Jbo  the  plane  of  (is  orbit  93^ %  and  that  it 
ks^s  ahrays  par^fel  tb  itself)  that  is,  it  m  always 
dkected  to  the  same  sfsa^^ 

.  Let  jElate  24«*   fig«   1.  represent  ,the  eartli  iii 

difibrtet  parts  of  ^  elliptic  orbit.      In  the  spring, 

the  ciffcle  which  sqiarates  the  li^t  from  the  dark 

side  of  the  gldbe,  called  the  terminator,  passes 

tbroegh  the  poles  n  s^  as  appears  in  the  position  A. 

The  earth  then,  in  its  diurnal  rotation  sboat  its 

.axii^  hte  «v9ry  part  of  its  surface  as  long  in  light  as 

in  shade;  therefore  the  days  are  equal  to  tlie  nij^its 

^ail  OKer  the  weald,  the  sun  being  at  that  time  ver- 

ttoal  to  the  equatorial  parts  of  die  eetrih*    As  tlie 

isarik  proceeds  ia  its  orfait,  and  comto  into  the 

position  B,  the  sun  beeomcs  vertkal  to  those  parts 

.^the  earth  imdsr  the  trajbic,  and  the  inhalHtents 

4Dif  tiie  north^B  fammsphere  will  enjoy  summeir  on 

jaddsovnt.of  the  solar  rays  M^g  more  perpeadi- 

odarly  ii^on  them^  they  will  also  hare  their  days 

longer  than  their  nigbtSr  in  proportiooi  as  they  are 

aoie  distant  ifrom  the  eqoatorv  and  those  witlon 

ibB  pol^.idii^cley  as  will  be  perched  by  the  figure, 

will  have  constant  day-light.     At  thie  salae  time, 

jdie'inhibitakits  of  <ihe  southern  heansphere  have 

/wfettb,  tiEionr  days  heifig  shorter  than  their  ni^s, 

ioipreportkm  as  tbsy  are  lariher  from  the  eqmtor, 

.a(ii^itte:inhabitaiH;s  of  the  polar  regions.willfaav^ 

,^onai«fit;mght. 

The  earth    then   continues   its  coorae  to  the 
.pmittra'  C,   when    the  terminator   again  |MUses 
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through  the  poles,  and  the  days  and  ni^tsare 
equal. 

After  this  the  earth  advances  to  the  position  D, 
at  which  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  have  winter,  and  their  days  are  shorter 
than  their  nights. 

The  positions  Band  D  are  the  solstitial  points; 
and  A  and  C  the  equinoctial  points ;  they  are  n(ft 
equidistant  from  each  other,  because  the  sun  is  not 
in  the  centre,  but  in  the  focus  of  the  ellipsis.  In 
summer,  when  the  earth  is  at  B,  the  sun  is  farther 
from  it  than  in  the  winter,  when  the  earth  is  at  D; 
and,  in  fact,  the  diameter  of  the  sun  appearslonger  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  difference  of  heat  is 
not  owing  to  the  sun's  being  neai:er  to  us,  or  more 
remote,  but  to:  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which 
its  rays  strike  any  part  of  the  earth. 

The  Moon  is,  next  to  the  sun,  the  mostxemark- 
able  of  the  celestial  objects.  Its  form  is  spherical, 
like  that  of  the  earth,  round  which  it  revolves,  and 
by  which  it  is  carried  round  the  sun.  Its  orbit  is 
also  elliptical,  having  the  earth  in  one  of  the  foci 
of  the  ellipsis.  The  moon  always  keeps  the  same 
side  towards  us,  showing  only  at  one  time  a  little 
more  oi  one  side,  and  at  another  time  a  littlemore 
of  the  other  side. .  When  the  .moon  is  viewed 
through  a  good  telescope,  its  surface  appears 
fiMMFcred  with  ridges,  mountains,  pits,  and  <:avities 
of  great  variety. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  height  of  the 
lunar  mountains  exceeded  those  of  our  earth;  but 
Herschel  has  re-measured  them,  and  supposes  that 
they  generally  do  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  height 
He  has  observed  some  of  the  mountains  luminous; 
these  he  supposes  to  be  volcanoes. 

Some  parts  of  its  surface  also  reflect  less  light 
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than  the  rest    It  has  been  conjectured  that  thV 
part  whfeh  reflects  the  least  Kght  is  water;  and  that^^ 
the  brightest  part  is  land.    This,  however,  is  un- 
certain; and  some  are  of  opinion  that  tiiemoon> 
contains  no  water. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  moon  has  av 
atmosfifaere  IHce  ours;  and  notwithstanding  great 
pains  have  been  taken  on  this  subject,  no  proofs  ^f 
an  atmosphere  have  been  established. 

The  moon  i»  seen  by  means  of  the  light  whicb 
comes  to  it  from  the  sun  being  reflected  from  it. 
Its  changes  or  phases  depend  upon  its  situation 
relatively  to  the  earth  and  the  sun.    When  the  - 
moon  is  in  oppositien  to  tile  sun,  the  enlightened 
side  is  turned  towards  tile  earth,  and  it  appears^ 
fulf.    When  the  moon  is  in  con^tmcthm  wit^  the 
sun,  its  dark  side  is  turned  towards  us,  and  it  is  in* 
visible.    As  it  proceeds  in  its  orbit,  a  small  part  of 
the  enlightened  side  is  seen,^  and  then  we  have  a^ 
new  moony  and  we  continue  to  see  more  and  more 
of  the  enlightened  side,  as  the  moon  approaches  to^ 
the  state  of*  opposition  or  JuU  moam    The  waning 
or  decreasing  of  the  moon  takes  place  in.  the  same^ 
manner,  but  in  a  contrary  order.^ 

The  earth  must  perfomv  tbe^  same  oflSce  to  the 
moon^  that  the  moon  doesto  us;  and  it  will  a{^ear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  (if  there  be  any,) 
like  a  very  magnificent  moon,  being  to  them  about 
fifteen  times  as  big  as  the  mooti  to  us,  and  it  will 
also  have  the  same  changes  or  phases^ 

Hie  moon^s  motion  is  subject  to  many  irregu*- 
larities,  on  account  of  the  inclination  of  its  orbit 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  and  the  other  planets. 

Mars  is  not  so  bright  as  Venus,  nor  even  as< 
Jupiter,  though  nearer  to  the  sun.     Its  colour  is  a 

FF  3 
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little  fetldtob.     S6me  spots  have  be.eii  oh9Brv«dl> 
upon  it^  suffacQi  from  which  its  roii^im  roimd  it& 
asi9»  m^  the  iBdlipation  of  it6  axis  to  the  pla^e  of 
it»  qrbiti  hare  boen  4eterBaine4^ 

Ceres  Ferdinandea  is  a  very  small  plaqeti  i^tuated 
next  without  14»rs}  it  W9C^  discovered  ob  the 
first  day  of  the  prid^wb  century  by  Mr*  Ym^ai^  m 
Italian  astr<»aoiner. 

Palloj  is  another  very  saiaU  p)Miet«  discovered 
by  Dr«  Oibidrs  o^*  Bremen^  <m  the  £$th  of  M^Mrcfa, 

Ifyrding  i$  th^  last  discovered  placet,  so  called 
ailer  the  fifst  observer,  M*  Harding* 

Jt^ter  h  the  bdrightest  planet  next  to  Venus* 
When  viewed  by  »  telei^cope*  sevei?ali  beks  aye  ok- 
served  across  its  dise^  pHrnllel  to  its  equatorr  thes^r 
brit»afe  fii^posed  to  be  riiHges  of  dou^s  m  the 
^taiD^ete  of  the  ^phmU  Ji^^r  k  siirromided 
by  fouat  Wioam  of  diiereni  sises^  which  move  about 
in  dtfifarent  timesw^  These  i9O0B»  ^e  sop^etia^is 
edipeed  by  the  shadow  ^  Jupiter  iaUiai^  upoa 
thwu  These  eeUp^ft  have  boen  iwmA  o(  gieaik 
use'm  detetminuif  the  h)ngiM*de0  of  pbtf^es. 

Saturn  can  hardly  \»  seen  by  the  wked  eye» 
When  examined  by  a  telfisoepe,  it  exliibits  a  very 
rettNorkaUie  appear^mce^  It  isi  sucrou^ded  by  a 
thi%  fkU;,  bread  himuuNis  iring;,  wjiidai  sursm^da 
tl^  body  of  the  {dan^t,  but  doea  not  touch  it 
This  ring  casts  a  strong  shadow  upoc^  th#^  pl^e^, 
and  appears  to  be  divided  in^  twOk  bgr  a  d^oct 
line  in  the  middlie^  of  ita  bresidth*  TbijS  ring  is 
circnkf,  bat  a^ipears  eUi^li^al^  from  ita  being 
viewed  dbliipiety.  Bsesid)^  this  rin|^  S^^lUrii  ha3 
seven  moons  of  difiereirt  sizes*  e^n^  its  bod^  is 
swreunded  dsa  by  belts,  Uke  those  o£  Ju^it^^ 

The^  Georgium  Sidus^  with  M  siii  ^eH^^^i  h^ve 
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beeil  cnlirdjr  dtsooTered  bf  Heraftiel.  Il  oaAnot 
he  8teeii  without  ai  telescope,  but  it  doesciot  require 
a  ^Dweiibl  one.  Tiie  satellifa^  cannot  be  Mcia 
without  the  most  powerful  telescc^es. 


.    Comets^ 

Besides  these  {ridnats  already  menticmedy  there 
are  some  cither  bodies  which  revolve  rouad  the  sun^^ 
caBedcamdtsj  They  move  in  very  eccentric  ellipses^ 
£uid  their  periods. of  revolution  are  so  long,  and 
imperfectly  known^  thi^  few  are  e^&r  obs^rv^d 
twiooi  They  are  only  seen  by  us  when  they  ^re 
ia  that  ^iarti  q£  their  orbit  which  is.  lieaiest  to  the 
sun,  and  then  they  move  so  fast,  they  sdon  betomb 
a^a^  invisibte  to  us.  The  number  6f  edmetd  is 
aH&: unknown^  numbers  of  small  ernes  have  bee» 
da«coy^€^  hy  tdtescopes.  Their  distances  or^  in^' 
eondetvaUy  greiU,  and  mMt  of  them'  iteyve  enthrtiy 
b«yetad  tfa^  planetary  orbits;  thQugh  some  have 
deseraided  below  M^rs.  Their  apl^eamnces  uti 
tery  difibreoit).  Sonle  re^emfol^  cmly  a  f^t  "^spdmf 
Mhers  have  a  micUuB  or  solid  psurt  in  the  n^kidl^. 
When  t&ey  ajspToaeU  tikfk  siun,  they  puc  folrfif  thtf 
afxpdsirsnecJ  of  a  beatd  dr  tail  of  ktmmoas  matter, 
w^Uck  IE  mme^axa  tif  asloMshing  leilgth.  These 
Uais  aire  alwa^  ^&retted  from  the  sun* 

Widi  respect  to  the  real  nature  dud  use  of  thft^^ 
oolnetsm  t^systeis,  weare  enthreiy  unat^^Ufdnfed^ 


Fis^  Stats. 

Tbe  fixed  stars  are  so  called,  because  t&e^  itt& 
obBerved  not  to  char^  their  fhce^  i^  ib^htstv^&ils. 
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as  the  planets  do.  They  appear  of  ah  infinite  va* 
riety  of  sizes ;  yet»  for  convenience,  it  is  usual  to 
class  them  into  six  or  seven  magnitudes:  thus, 
they  are  called  stars  of  the  first,  second,  &c.  mag- 
nitude. To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  innumerable ; 
but  this  is  only  the  consequence  of  their  bein^  scat- 
tered in  so  confused  a  manner,  and  our  not  being 
able  to  see  them  all  at  one  view.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  about  3186. 
But  seldom  above  one-third  of  that  number  can  be 
sieen  by  most  people.  From  the  earliest  ages  they 
have  been  divided  into  groups,  or  constellations, 
which  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  various 
animals  and  objects,  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  them:  such  as  the  Great  Bear,  the  Little  Bear, 
the  Swan,  &c. 

The  fixed  stars  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  us 
.  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  means 
yet  known;  hence,  they  must  shine  by  their  own 
light,  and  not  by  the  light  which  they  receive  from 
our  sun,  as  the  planets  do.  Though  it  has  been 
formerly  mentioned  that  the  relative  situitilions  of 
the  fixed  stars  do  not  vary,  yet,  in  the  course  of 
sieveral  ages,  some  variations  have  been  observed 
among  them.  Some  of  the  larger  stars  have  not 
the  same  precise  situations  tiiat  ancient  observations 
attribute  to  them,  and  new  stars  have  appeared, 
while  some  others  which  have  been  described,  are 
now  no  longer  to  be  found.  Some  stars  are  like- 
wise found  to  have  a  periodical  increase  and  de- 
crease. Others  of  the  fixed  stars,  upon  examination 
with  the  telescope,  are  found  to  consist  of  two. 

Besides  the  phenomena  already  mentioned,  there 
are  many  luminous  spots  like  faint  bright  clouds, 
which  are  always  seen  in  the  same  relative  situation. 
These  spots'  are  called  n^ftwfe.     When  examined 
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with  3  good  telescope,  they  are  resolvable  into 
clusters  of  innumerable  stars,  and  with  the  glas? 
many  nebulae  are  discovered,  which  cannot  be  seen' 
by  the  naked  eye. 

Herschel  has  rendered  it  highly  probable, 
both  from  observation  and  welUgrouncted  con- 
jecture,  that  the  starry  heavens  is  replete  with 
these  nebulse,  or  system  of  s<ars,  and  that  the' 
milky  way  is  that  partrcutar  nebula  in  which  our 
sun  is  placed.  Reasoning  analogically  from  the 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  acqudnted,  we 
may  deduce,  that  the  universe  consists  of  nebula? 
or  distinct  systems  of  stars:  that  each  nebula  is 
composed  of  a  prodigious  number  of  suns,  or 
bodies  that  shine  by  their  own  native  splendour; 
and  that  each  individual  sun  is,  perhaps^  destined 
to  give  li^t  to  numbers  of  worlds  that  revolve- 
about  it. 

What  an  august,  what  an  amazing  conceptionr 
does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator!  Instead 
of  one  world  and  one  sun,  we  find  thousands  and 
thousands  of  suns,  ranged  around  us  at  immense 
distances,  attended  by  innumersd[)le  worlds  all  in 
rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harm(»uous» 
invariably  keeping  the  paths  prescribed  them;  and 
these  worlds,  perhaps,  peopled  with  myriads  of  in* 
telKgent  beings,  formed  for  endless  progression 
in  perfection  and  felicity! 


Cf  Eclipses. 

When  any  one  of  the  heav-^enly  bodies  is  obscured 
or  darkened  by  tlxe  shadow  of  another  falling 
upon  it,  or  by  the  interposition  of  any  body,  it  is 
said  to  be  ecffp^erf. 
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c  Itit  fbl^isat  of  the  iHin  and  moon  are  the  nnist 
9lrikii]gpi;'  Tbey  were  fotm^ly  oo&sidered  a» 
Qim»e^  md  hliVe  often  excited  the  dread  and 
apprehension  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the  improvement 
qI* '4d6iiee  haisr  sb^wn,  that  tb^y  have  no  coj^nexion 
wklb  fdtittre  event*)  that  they  dep^iid  upoa  r^^lar 
agiA  inyariaMe  >tauae%  and  ip^  be  calculated  and 
fi^told  with  tl^e  greatest. cert^ty* 

As  ^bft  eitftb  i£f  an  djpa^qe  body»  enlightened 
only  l^  theiimi  it  wiU  €a6t  a  shadow  towards  that 
aide  Wtiicb  W  farthest  from  t)ie  ewi^  If  ihe  sun 
and  tfaitb  Mrerd  of  the  aaffie  tUei  this  shadow  would 
ht  cjrlilidricld^  and  would  extend  to  m  infinite  dis* 
twee}  but  as  tbe  aun  k  much  lairger  than  the 
oartb^  the  sbadew  of  the  Hitt^  pH)^  be  eonical, 
sttMl  end  |a  a  poipfi  ^JPlate*  :§^^  Fig<  S>  On  the 
sidircrf*  tbis^  cetaitaii  shadow^  tbere^is  a  diverging 
shadow,  the  density  of  which  decreases  in  prot* 
pnrtlqnr  as  it  fendea.  fram  th»  ^ides  of  ike  firmer 
domtwishBdimi  iMih^  Ab 

the  stom  vm^hmi  roimd  the  e£irtb»  mtfficieatly 
nwr  t»  fsim  tbrooipb  th^  jtbii^w  of  tbe  eirtb^  an 
0tii]^de  itotet  al#ay»  take  pfatelwfemi  tbese  threcr 
Btm  M  in  dntef  strai^  Mn^>  A^  eqlSpse  of  th& 
ttHmnixm  ntef^r  bappeiri  but  dt  the  tiibe  ttf  fuU 
nafebiti)  Ivt  on  tktMitaA:  of  t^e  iiidina^oift  of  th0- 
iMM^  evhqjt  to  thafr  of  tMe  eai«b,  mi  eclipse  can- 
not take  place  every  full  iMm4  Wbeii  fjie  moen 
passes  entirely  through  the  earth^s  shadow,  the 
eclipse  is  total ;  but  when  only  a  part  of  it  passes 
through  the  shadowr  t]^€»  eclipse  is  partial.     Tbe 

Quantity  of  the  moon's  disc  which  is  eclipsed  (and 
e  s^  ^iiilg  is  ttf.  be  m^^stood  of"  tliair  of  the 
sian,  iii  li  sol4¥  efdipfie),  is  expressed  by  twdvc 
parts  ^tjBleA  Wgits:  that  is,  th^disc  is  soppdtedto 
be  divided  by  12  parallel  lines  j  th«n  if  half  <hc 
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disc:  is  edlips^i  tbci  qoantHy  oF  ihe  etiipiffc  or  snl 
to  be  six  digits.  When  the  diameter  of  Itietbadoir 
tkrottglf  wbieh  the  mocm  must  f  aM^  ib  gretter 
thm  tbfi  diateetor  of  th#  moosy  tii0  iqpmB^j^  0C 
th(^  wUp^^ifs  QaidiQ  be  Dsorc  tiian  lA  dHgilt )  lhl»' 
ifldbe  iMfitofster  of ille  moon  k  to  tHat  ofihtf  ftaAam 
m  fom  to  fiye^  th^  tike  edips^  is  said:  te  ite  lA 
di^ta*  T^.duratii3ft#f  dJimareol^BBris  ^2taMl^ 
ln}ttievelr>xeeedi}:fevi90tl«an^    ....  ^  ; 

Th^edtj^oto  of  1^  aiia  ai«  Q«iQg^«iiaflK£fattBt> 
catw^tbatttbaseof  tilttmMtak  T&^]!ra](tbMailaDed 
by  tbe  hkkwV  naming  ^Mctljp  -b^tiiaeQn  ns  iM  ihtt 
scuii  a94  tbereftfr^*  itbs^nfctkig  4lir/  viarfr  of  it. 
When  the  moon  happens  tA  ba  urcailjwiotiaa  wM. 
tb€i  su%  iH^  ^^if^Kn}  tibe;  rair  aad-th^  mxnl^  vkL  at 
tiw  tund  ^f  tftfe  naw  te*ofU(ii  tfta:  shadanlr  af  1M' 
mo^  fs^k  i^paft  ike  sutfiiect  of  the  .aaafeh ;.  lia^cfe^. 
p^cjperiy  e^iei^ing,  iikalr  aalipsat  ahauidfaie  aaUari. 
eclipses  of  the  earth.     But  the  whole  di«l  of  tfeiel 
eaitH  ciaAnob  b$i  mValved  i^f  tkt  sihacknir  a£  the 
mi»69ir  liefomsa  the  maoii  vtmudi  sqaaOer  tfaoft  the. 
earthy  wd  the  shadbpr  of  th^  nooo  Hi  emsdml^ 
Thvfh  'mV\9A»  «1^»  F|g4  S^  ^eiagra^nf  thd  sm; 
S,   being  intercepted  by  the  moon  I^  foxtat  1kk[ 
conical  shadow  CD 6,  which  falling  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth, .  eolke^  drarives  the  portion 
of  it  upon  which  it  falls,  of  the  sun's  light,  and» 
of  0Dursai.  tbi^  4i^i*bilanta  of  iiafc  part^  vSUrn  aattih 
vi'Mt  bav^  fttm^ecdip^of  tfat  siifti.    BkypkA-Ao^ 

half  3hada>W^  w  pmmtbfAy  ClkRiSf  wi^f^i3  4f^i^i 
casjMed  h^  Ijie  Mban%  interecpting^cktilji  ^fnoft  ^ 

thi^  pwumbid  oed^  and:i:aiaf  oat  af  «h^  dbttl^ 
sbade^%  Thti^  framif  the  pait  a£  Itei  eatttif:  %  ^Ite 
pept^9  Y  Y  B,  of  the  dua  iml)ir  o&tt  be  M^tt-^  ^Mn^ 
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sequeriUy,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  wfll*  have  sr 
partial  eclipse. 

As  the  moon  is  not  always  at  the  same  distance' 
from  the  earth,  it  spmetimes  happens  that  die  coni- 
'cal  dense  shadow  does  not  reach  the  earth,  as  in 
Plate:  24f.  Fig.  4w,  and  only  the  penumbral  sha- 
dow £ills :  upon  it ;  this  edipse,  consequently,  is 
partial  to  every  part  of  the  earth.  Those  whd  are 
at  the  centre  of  the  penumbra  will  lose  si^t  of  the 
centre  I  of  the  sua,  by  the  interpoaitioa  of  the 
moon's  body,  which  subtending  a  smaller  angle 
thani  thesun^  will  not  entirely  cover  its  surface : 
so  that  there  wiR  be  a  rin^  of  light  The  eclipse 
is  then  said  tobe  omtti&n^^ 

The/satellites^  or  moons,  are  often  eclipsed  by 
theptanetsto  which  they  belong.  The  ecfipses  of 
Jtipiteri*s:  moons  are  observed  with  great  atten-- 
tion,  ascthfey  are  very  useful  in  ascertaining  the 
longitude  - 

When  any  of  the  phmetary  bodies  disappear  by 
another  coming  before  it,  it  is  called  an  occiUaHon. 
The  occuliatioQs:  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon 
are  of  great  use  in  detennining  the  longitudes  of 
I^des.  :  .  , 

QftheTides. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  were  first 
shown  by  Kepler  to  be  owing  to  the  moon's  attrac- 
tion :  and  Newton  demonstrated  it  upcm  the  prin- 
ciples of  gravitiation.  The  attraction  of  the  moon 
cannot  alter  the  shape  of  the  solid  of  the  globe, 
but  it  has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  fluid  part, 
which  it  causes  to  assume  a  spheroidal  figure,  the 
Iwgest  axis  being  in  the  direction  of  the  moon.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  highest  tide  at  that  place  perpen- 
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dicularly  under  the  moon,  or  where  the  moon 
crosses  the  meridian. 

The  sun  also  has  some  action  upon  the  waters, 
though  its  attraction,  on  account. of  its  distance, 
is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  moon.  When  the> 
action  of  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  together,  the 
tide  rises  higher,  and  produces  what  are  called 
spring  tides.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  counter- 
act each  other,  they  produce  neap  tides. 
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RECAPITULATION 

OP 

T»B    PHWdPAl*    »EJff|flTI0K6    AN©    TACtB    IN    TlfiJ 
SEVXSAl   J^Vfl9l€^^   or  THIS  VOLUME 


ABSTRACT  OF  MECHANICS, 
Of  Matter. 

1.  All  substance,  or  matter,  has  the  properties 
•of  solidity,  or  impenetrability,  divisibility,  mobility, 
and  inertia. 

S.  All  bodies  appear  to  possess  also  attraction 
and  repulsion. 

3.  SoUdiUf  is  that  property  by  which  two  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

4.  DivisibiUtt/  is  that  property  by  which  bodies 
are  capable  of  being  divided  into  parts. 

5.  McbiUty  is  the  property  of  being  capable  of 
receiving  motion  when  imparted  to  it. 

6.  Inertia  is  the  tendency  which  bodies  have  to 
continue  in  the  state  into  wh^ch  they  are  put, 
whether  of  rest  or  motion. 

Space. 

1.  Space  is  either  absolute  or  relative. 
S.  Absolute  space  is  mere  extension ;  it  has  no 
limits  or  bounds,  and  is  itself  immovable. 
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3.  Relative  space^  is  that  part  of  absc^ute  space 
which  is  occupied  by  any  body,  and  it  compared 
iritli  kny  pjirt  occupied  by  another  body. 


1.  Motipn  i&  also  ^ithar  absolute  (^  r^ktm^ 

2.  Absolute  motion  is  the  actual  motion  that 
bodies  have,  independent  of  each  other,  and  only 
with  regard  to  the  pafts  of  space.      - 

3.  Relative  motion  is  the  degree  and  direction  of 
the  motion  of  one  body,  when  compared  with  tha;t 
of  another, 

4.  Accelerated  motion  is  when  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  continually  increases^. 

5.  Retarded  motion  is  when  the  velocity  conti- 
nually decreases* 

6.  The  velocity  of  uniform  mption  is  estimated 
by  t^\e  time  employed  in  moving  over  a  certain 
space ;  or  by  the  space  moved  over  in  a  certain 
time. 

7.  To  agcertaijj  the  velocity,  divide  the  apace 
run  over  by  the  time. 

8.  To  know  the  space  run  over,  multiply  the 
velocity  by  the  time. 

9*  In  accelerated  motion,  the  space  run  over  is 
^&  thj^4;j3W^«  of  tlw  tii«P,^  mi^f^A  ©f  fe©ii^^r«f tly 
as  the  time,  as  in  uniform  motj(Q9^ 

alw^iyj^  ^1  w^  in  a  ^twgl^t  Une^ 

i:^,  J^o^Aes  acted  fipon  by  fewo  wifQrm  fo«»R 
whether  equal  or  unequal,  n\H$t.  al[9C^  dfjis^ibll^  % 
straight  liffi?, 

X2.  Biut  if  a  body  b«  actftd  njpoivby.wer  vi^fiQ 
force,  or  single  impjulse,  ^ui|d  a^oi^^er  acc«le»itiQg 
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force  in  a  different  direction,  these  two  forces  toge- 
,ther  will  cause  it  to  describe  a  curve. 

13.  The  curve  described  by  a  ball  projected  from 
a  cannon,  and  brought  to  the  earth  by  the  action 
of  gravity,  is  that  of  ajparaiofa. 

14.  The  momentum  of  a  body  is  the  force  with 
which  it  moves,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
or  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  into  its  velocity- 

Attraction  mid  RepuUion. 

1.  The  causes  of  these  powers  are  totally  un- 
known. 

2.  There  are  various  kinds  of  attraction — the  at- 
traction of  cohesion,  of  gravitation,  of  electricity^ 
magnetism,  and  chemical  attractions. 

3.  The  attraction  of  cohesion  acts  only  at  very 
,  small  distances. 

4.  The  attraction  of  ^gravitation  is  that,  which 
masses  of  matter  exert  on  each  other  at  all  dis- 
tances. " 

5.  Gravitation  decreases  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  upwards,  as  the  square  of  the  distance  in- 
creases. 

Central  Forces. 

1.  The  central  forces  are  the  cehtrifitgal  znd 
the  centripetal  force. 

«.  The  centrifugal  force  is  the  tendency  which 
bodies  that  revolve  round  a  centre  have  to  fly  off 
from  it  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  they  move  in — as 
a  stone  from  a  sling. 

3.  The  centripetal  force  is  that  which  prevents 
its  flying  off,  by  impelling  it  towards  the  centre — 
as  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
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.   Centre  qf  Grm)ity. 

1.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  that  poiilt  in  which 
the  weight  of  a  body  may  be  supposed  to  be  col- 
lected. 

2.  A  line  drawn  from  that  point,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  is  called  the  line  qf  direction. 

3.  When  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the 
base  of  any  body,  that  body  will  stand  j  but  when 
it  falls  without  the  base,  the  body  will  fall. 


The  Lever. 

1.  There  are  three  kinds  of  levers:  1.  When 
the  fulcrum,  or  prop,  is  between  the  power  and 
the  weight.  2.  When  the  prop  is  at  one  end  of 
the  lever,  the  power  at  the  other,  and  the  weight 
between  them.  3.  When  the  prop  is  at  one  end, 
the  Weight  at  the  other,  and  the  power  between. 

2.  In  all  kinds .  of  levers,  the  power  is  to  the 
weight,  as  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  ful- 
crum is  to  that  of  the  power  from  the  fulcrum. ' 

3.  A  bent,  or  hammer  lever ,  differs  only  in  form 
from  a  lever  of  the  first  kind. 

4.  A  balance  is  also  a  lever  of  the  first  kind, 
with  equal  arms. 

5.  The  statera,  or  steeUyard,  is  also  the  first 
kind  of  lever,  with  a  moveable  weight. 


Whed  and  Aa^le. 

1.  Thie  power  must  be  to  the  weight,  in  order 
to  have  an  equilibrium,  as  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  to  the  circurnf^ence  of  the  axle.  ^ 
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2.  As  the  diapGieters  of  circles  are  in  proportion 
to  their  circumferences,  the  power  is  to  the  weight 
also  as  the  diameters. 

3*  If  one  wheel  move  another  of  equal  circum- 
ference, they  will  both  move  equally  fast. 

4.  But  if  a  wheel  move  another  of  different 
diameter,  whether  larger  or  smaller,  the  velocities 
with  which  they  move  will  be  inversely  as  their 
cUaipeters,  circumferences,  or  number  of  teeth* 

Pulley. 

1.  Pullies  are  of  two  kinds,  Jixed  and  moveable. 

g.  In  ihe  Jia:ed  pulley,  when  the  power  and 
weight  are  equal,  they  balance  each  other,  and  no 
inechahical  advantage  is  obtained. 

3.  in  the  moveable  pulley,  the  .power  need  only 
to  be  equal  to  half  the  weight,  to  balance. 

Inclined  Plane. 

Tbat  th^  power  and  weight  may  balance  each 
Cipher,  tl)^  for^^r  must  be  to  the  latter  as  the 
height  of  the  plane  to  the  length. 


Wedge. 

1.  When  the  resistance  acts  perpendicularly  to 
the  sides,  the  power  will  be  to  the  weight  as  half 
the  thickness  of  the  wedge  on  the  back  is  to  the 
length  of  the  sides. 

2.  When  tkcresistance  acts  parallel  to  the  back, 
tjaie  power  is  to  the  resistance  as  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  to  tiaat  of  thesides. 
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Sere^^ 


1.  A  screw  may  be  considered  as  ati  incfiried 
plane. 

2.  It  is  always  used^t^ltli  a  lever  j  and  the  power 
is  to  the  weight,  as  the  distance  from  one  thread, 
or  spiral,  to  another,  is  to  the  circumference  of ' 
the  circle  described  by  the  power. 

5.  When  a  screw  acts  in  a  wheels  it  is  caflea  an 
endless  screw. 

Compound  Machines. 

1.  lii  all  machines,  simple  as  well  as  cdftrpoffnd, 
whaf  is  gained  lii  power  is  lost  in  time. 

2.  In  any  machine,  the  pdW6f  is  to  thie  Wright, 
when  ifi  equilibrio,  in  a  proportimi  foi^mcid  by  the 
innltipHcation  of  the  seveital  proportions  which  ihc 
power  bears  to  the  weight,  ifi  6vety  simple  tfi6chS* 
nical  power  used  in  the  machine. 

3.  The  power  of  a  machine  is  not  at  all  altered 
by  varying  the  sizes  of  the  wheels,  provided  this 
proportion  produced  at  last  by  the  multiplication 
of  the  power  of  each  several  part,  remaifa  the  s^tfte*. 

Moving  powers  in  Machinery. 

1.  A  horse  exerts  morig  strength  when  drawing 
horizontally;  but  the  line  of  draught  should  not 
be  level  with  his  biieast,  but  incline  upwards, 
making  i  small  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

^.  When  a  horse  works  in  a  circle,  it  should  liot 
be  TesS  than  forty  feet  in  diameter. 

3.  in  turning  a  witich,  a  man  exerts  his  strength 
in  different  propldrtidns  at  different  parts  of  the 
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circle.  The  greatest  force  is  when  he  pulls  the 
handle  upwards  from  the  height  of  the  knee  j  and 
the  least  where  he  thrusts  from  him  horizontally. 

Diction. 

1.  Friction  is  owing  to  the  roughness  of  bodies. 

2.  It  increases  according  to  the  weight  and  velo- 
city of  moving  bodies,  and  dso  according  to  the 
surface,  though  in  a  small  degree. 

Commimication  of  Motion  in  Machines. 

Motion  is  communicated  from  one  part  of  a 
machine  to  another  by  various  methods;  by  levers, 
cords,  wheels,  &c.  and  wheels  move  each  other  by 
the  simple  contact  of  their  surfaces  when  pressed 
together,  or  by  teeth.  The  proper  shape  of  the 
teeth  is  an  object  of  great  importance. 

Fly  JVJieek. 

1.  My  wheels  are  employed  to  equalize  the 
motion  of  a  machine. 

2.  A  fly  cannot  in  any  other  way  add  power  to 
the  machine. 

MiUs.  ^     ^ 

1.  Water-mills  are  of  three  kinds — undershot 
mills,  breast-mills,  and  overskot-mills.  The  powers 
necessary  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  each  of 
these,  must  be  as  the  numbers,  2.4,  1.75,  and  1. 

2.  But  as  a  fall  of  water  cannot  be  always  had, 
the  undershot-mills  are  often  used. 
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3.  Bevetted-wheels  are  much  used  for  changing 
the  direction  of  tiiotion  in  wheel- work. 

4.  Hook's  universal  joint  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

5.  The  ends  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  ought  never 
to  be  circular,  but  formed  of  parts  of  an  epkjfcloid. 

Pendulums. 

1.  All  the  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum, 
whether  great  or  small,  are  performed  in  equal 
times. 

2.  The  longer  a  pendulum,  the  slower  are  its 
vibrations. 

S.  Heat  expands,  and  consequently  lengthens, 
pendulums ;  and  cold  contracts,  and  shortens  them. 

4.  A  pendulum,  to  vibrate  seconds,  must  be 
shorter  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles. 

5.  Methods  have  been  used  for  correcting  the 
irregularity  arising  from  expansion  and  attraction : 
one  of  these  is  the  gridiron-pendulum^ 

6.  Deo/ is  the  best  substance  for  pendulum-rods, 
as  it  is  very  little  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 

Chronometers^ 

1.  Chronometers  are  instruments  for  mea- 
suring time. 

2.  Clocks  are  moved  either  by  a  weight  or  a 
spring.  Watches  differ  from  the  latter  only  in 
being  portable. 

3.  The  pendulum  in  a  clock,  and  the  balance 
in  a  watch,  are  the  parts  which  properly  measure 
time  by  their  vibrations. 

QQ   3 
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Wh^eUCarrla^QB^ 

1.  Wheels  of  carriages  turn  round,  on  account 
of  the  friction  they  sustain  iu  contact  with  the 
roads. 

'  2.  Large  wheels,  in  general,  are  more  advan- 
tageous than  small  ones. 

3.  In  four-wheel0d  carmg^s,  the  fore-wheels 
are  made  smaller  than  the  hind  ones,  for  the  con- 
YmAsamy  of  tuinGiiog;  otherwise  they  would  be 
hel^ler  dF  thd  «ame  size. 

4.  Broad  wheels  are  better  for  heavy  carriages  t-rr* 
«ju:b  ai  waggen^trt-baoausa  thpy  prejfs  and  harden, 
instead  of  cutting  up  the  roads  as  small  wheds  do# 


ABSTRACT  OP  HYDRQ8TATICS. 

\.  IfyfJrQ^t^tiQp  V(^^\  of  ^e  rmfhatii^l  proj^er- 
ti§^  9^fl9n-^f^^k  fl^Wsji  wch  as  water, 

2.  The  cau^  of  flu^flity  {s  r\Qt  perfectly  k^9WpJ 
^Ht  ji$  e*^P9t  bp  owing  to  ^ny  PftrtiqHkT  99n- 
figuratioq  gf  partjcj^s,  sigc^  ^uidsi  ftn4  S9I14S  ai*^ 
convertible  into  each  other  by  adding  or  substract- 
ing  heat. 

3.  A  portion  of  jSuid  gravitates  in  another,  when 
surrounded  by  a  larger  portion,  in  the  saqie  way 
as  if  it  were  in  the  air. 

4.  Fluids  press  in  all  directions  ec^BWy. 

5.  A  fluid  presses  in  proportion  to  its  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  the  base  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity. 

6.  By  specific  gravities^  is  meant  the  relative 
weights  of  equal  bulks  of  diflferent  substances. 
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7.  This  relative  weight  is  generally  compared 
With  an  equal  bulk  of  water  as  a  standard. 

8.  The  instrument  for  comparing  these  weights 
of  solids  is  called  the  hydrostatic  balance. 

9.  That  for  comparing  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids  is  called  the  hydrometer. 

10.  Air-balloom  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  because 
they  are  specifically  lighter,  or  lighter  than  an 
equal  bulk,  of  air. 

11.  They  are  of  two  kinds  T—j/&'e-Jfl//oow5,  and 
iTtflammable-air  balloons. 

12.  The  diving-bell  is  an  empty  vessel  inverted| 
and  made  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PNEUMAtlCS. 

1.  Pneumatics  treat  of  the  mechi(lmAlfifQ^9ttiw 
of  air. 

1?.  Air  U  »  solid  and  mrterial  substaowi  a^  Well 
as  water  and  other  fluids. 

S.  Ui  imisiMlity  is  flwiog  to  its  tramm^ncjh 

4.  It  pc«ii6gsgs  migh4$  ?o?wjtt^Mi^'%,  gnd  ^ifw- 
ticiti/. 

5.  Its  weight  is  demonstrated  by  experiment. 

6.  Its  dejisity  and  elasticity  are  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  compresses  it. 

7.  The  density  of  thd  atmosphere  diminishes 
upwards:  and  if  altitudes  in  the  air  be  taken  in 
arithmetical  proportioti,  the  variety  of  the  air  will 
be  in  geometrical  progression. 

8.  Air-pumps  are  machines  for  exhausting  the 
to*  from  vessels. 

9*  A  vacuum  is  a  s|)ace  emptied  of  air. 
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10.  Animals  cannot  live,  nor  will  a  candle  burn, 
in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air. 

11.  The  air  presses  upon  every  body  immersed 
in  it,  and  on  every  side. 

12.  The  rise  of  water  in  pinnps  is  owing  to  the 
^r  on  one  part  of  the  water  being  removed,  which 
causes  it  to  yield  and  be  pressed  upwards  in  that 
part. 

13.  Suction  is  an  absurd  notion,  now  exploded, 
and  accounted  for  from  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

14.  Barometers  are  instruments  for  measuring 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

15.  The  Torricellian  vacuum  is  the  empty  space 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  barometer  tube. 

16.  Air  may  be  condensed,  or  made  to  occupy 
less  space. 

17.  The  machines  used  for  this  purpose   are 
^  cslled  condensers. 

18.  Air  in  motion  constitutes  wind. 

19.  Machines  for  measuring  the  force  of- the 
wind  are  called  wind-gages. 

20.  Sound  is  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  air. 

21.  An  echo  is  the  reflection  of  a  sound. 


ABSTRACT  OF  HYDRAULICS. 

1.  Hydraulics  teaches  the  laws  of  fluids  in 
motion.  . 

2.  The  velocity  of  spouting  fluids  is  as  the 
square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the 
surface. 

3.  Water  in  bended  pipes  always  rises  as  high 
as  the  source  from  whence  it  springs :  hence  the 
construction  of  jets,  or  fountains,  jind  the  sup* 
plying  of  towns  with  watei:, 
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'  4,  A  syphon  is  a  bended  pipe  of  unequal  legs. 
The  cause  of  its  action  in  emptying  vessels  is 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  added  to 
the  preponderance  of  weight  in  the  longest  leg,  - 

5.  PUmps  for  raising  water  are  of  three  kinds: 
the  stu:Mng,Jbrcingf  axid  Ufiing'pump. 

6.  The  water  in  a  suckiiig-pump  is  raised  from 
the  well  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  and  it 
can  be  raised  by  this  means  only  33  feet." 

7*  A  lifting'pumpf  not  depending  upon  this, 
may  raise  the  water  to  any  height,  according  to 
the  power  applied. 

8.  A  forcing'pump  is  also  unlimited,  in  regard 
to  the  height  to  which  it  may  raise  water. 

9.  An  uir "Vessel  is  added  to  a  forcing-pump,  to 
give  a  more  equable  stream. 

10.  A  constant  stream  is  also  produced  by  two 
barrels,  with  pistons  moving  up  and  down  alter- 
nately. 

11.  The  chain-pump  also  produces  the  same 
effect,  and  has  very  little  friction. 

12.  Buchanan's  j7iw/wp  is  superior  to  the  chain- 
pump,  and  is  one  of  the  best  yet  invented. 

13.  There  are  many  contrivances  to  avoid  fric- 
tion in  pumps ;  but  in  great  works,  the  friction  of 
the  piston  is  of  little  importance. 

14.  Plungers  are  pistons  that  nearly  fill  the 
working-barrel;  these  do  not  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

15.  Valves  in  pumps  are  of  various  constructions: 
the  most  usual  and  best  are  the  clack-valve^  the 
button  and  taiUvalve^  the  conicaUvalvei  and  the 
globular-valve. 

16.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  pump  be  placed 
perpendicular  to  the  well  or  not,  provided  it  hay^ 
^  communicjition  mih  it  by  pipes, 
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17.  In  pump-\irork,  all  contractiqnSi^  pr  sudden 
enlargements,  in  the  pipes,  should  be  avoided. 

^8.  The  steam  engine  was  origins^lly  invented 
by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  but  \yas  first  put  in 
practice  to  any  extent,  by  Captain  Savary, 

19.  Savary's  engine  had  no  lever,  but  acted  by 
the.  immediate  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the 
water. 

20.  Newcomen  improved  it,  by  addiujgf  a  lever, 
or  beam,  ^n4  attaching  tp  it  a  piston  whiph  worked 
in  9  cylinder.  Upon  this  piston  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  made  to  act,  by  forming  ?^  vacuum 
undernes^th  it. 

21.  Mr.  W^tt  improved  the  cylinder,  hy  surr 
l^oui^ding  it  with  bad  conductors  pf  be.?it  j  fipd  |;his 
prevented  a  waste  of  steaip,  by  f^pplingj-rr-He  also 
condensed  the  ste^m,  to  form  the  vacijuip  un^er 
the  pistpni  in  a  separate  vessel.  Instead  of  4^r 
pressing  the  piston  by  the  pressure  of  the  a|;ri}Qr 
sphere,  he  used  the  force  of  i^te^uji  jnt^odu^ed 
above  it,  while  the  piston  ^as  raised  up  ?Jgain  by 
the  load  at  the  other  end  of  the  beaip;  His  last 
improvement  is  the  double  steamuen^ine  ^  in  which 
the  piston  is  forced  both  up  and  down,  ty  the  ^ra- 
jnediate  pressure  of  the  steam. 

ABSTRACT  OF  AC0USTIG8. 

1.  The  science  which  treats  oS  sound  is  callpd 

2.  Sound  is  occasioned  by  thevibrationsof  the  air 
striking  upon  the  tympanum^  or  drum  of  the  ear 

3.  Without  air  there  would  be  no  sound. 

^,  Echos  arp  owing  t9  the  reflection  of  the 
waves  or  vibrations  of  the  air  by  solid  bodies. 
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!•  The  particles  pf  %|i|:,  w^ph  ^e  incc^. 
ceivably  small,  prpc^^td  in  straight  11^  from  tjia 
lumipoii^  bpdy. 

2.  Consequently,  the  dpf^sjty  ^f  %ht  is  i»r 
veraely  a^  the  §quar§  pf  ^ip  dj^tan^jp  ^om  the 
lumioops  gentry. 

3.  Light  moves  at  thg  faj;p  pf  1,5Q,QQP  ipile3  ijj  g 
saco^dt 

4.  Wbfi»  light  strikes  uppfl  ^  §}ir%3e>  it  is  ye^, 
,  fleeted  so  that  the  angle  of  reflectioQ  is  equ@l  \g 

the  mt^§  qf  iqpidenpg :  on  thi?  the  prPP^rtieg  of 
mirrflf » 48fieB4t 
•I,  Cpnypj  miffflfgc§usp  p^r^el  f^s[  tg  ^ivergg, 
^.  CpRewp  mirrors  epllact  PH'^llelf^^y^,  pr  causg 
them  ta  converge  tft  a  ppipt  c?tl|ed  the  %i}3. 

7-  When  light  passes  out  of  pgp  ujedium  ifl|;i5! 
another*  it  phftBifes  its  direqtiQPt  andpjther  fnovgf 
farther  fram,  fir  ne^pr  to,  the  pprpep^iq^jjar/^^ 
i^  mediam  iptQ  whwh  itm^^n  is  r^rpr  pr  ^eng^ 
thai^  the  ether  mediuiD,  The  properties  pf  lens^ 
are  derived  from  this  law. 

8,  Coaye^c  lenses  ppll^ct  thg  r^s  pf  i^ghti  or 
wk^  them  epjiy^^ge  to  %  fpc}|§, 

9,  C(3«ewe  lensp?  4JSper§e  the  |-§ys  of  ligl^t. 

10,  Ugbt  is  CQpappged  pf  ?pyi?ft  priq?itiv§  polpur^ 
Hirhich  baY^  Hftt  yet  been  ^cpnjppggd.  But  in  the 
practice  pf  painting,  aft  the  yf  ripus  tint§  may  bp 
Kjade  of  three  cplpurs,  blue,  red,  ^n4  yeljow. 

11,  The  raipbpw  is  pwiftg  to  the  sepfiration 
of  the  ray*  pf  light  into  its  original  prfnaitive 
colours,  by  the  drops  of  falling  rain. 

12,  The  human  eye,  is  an  optical  instrument, 
resembling  a  camera  ohscura. 
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13.  Microscopes  axe  instruments  for  viewing 
very  small  objects.  They  apparently  magnify 
objects,  because  they  enable  us  to  see  them  nearer, 
without  destroying  distinctness  of  vision, 

14.  Telescopes  are  instruments  for  viewing  ob- 
jects at  a  great  distance. 

15.  Acromatic  telescopes  are  such  as  have 
glasses  so  contrived,  as  to  correct  the  unequal  re- 
fraction of  the  rays  of  light. 

Before  we  conclude  the  subject  of  optics,  we 
shall  mention  an  improvement  in  spectacle-glasses, 
by  Dr.  Wollaston. 

'  Supposing  an  eye  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
any  hollow  globe  of  glass,  it  is  plain  that  the  ob- 
jects would  then  be  seen  perpendicularli/  through. 
its  surface  in  every  direction  j  consequently,  the 
more  nearly  any  spectacle-glass  can  be  made  to 
Surroiind  the  eye,  in  the  manner  of  a  globular  sur- 
face, the  more  nearly  will  every  part  of  it  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  more  uniform 
wilt  be  the  power  of  its  different  parts,  and  the  more 
completely  will  the  indistinctness  of  lateral  objects 
be  avoided. 

•  According  to  this  principle,  it  appears  that  all 
spectacle-glasses  should  be  convex  on  their  exte- 
rior surface,  and  concave  within.  The  section  of 
those  for  long-sighted  persons  will  assume  the 
form  of  a  meniscus,  or  crescent  (Plate  17.  fig.  3.); 
and  those  adapted  for  short  sight,  will  have  their 
principal  curvature  on  the  concave  side  (Plate  17» 
fig.  4.)  These  glasses  are  called  petiscopic  spec- 
tacleSi  from  their  affording  the  opportunity  of  hok^ 
in^  round* 
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ABSTRACT  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

1.  Electricity  is  supposed  to  be  a  fluids  which 
pervades  all  substances^  and  when  undisturbed,  rc; 
mains  in  a  state  of  equilibrio. 

2.  The  portion  which  every  body  is  supposed 
to  contain  is  called  its  natural  share. 

3.  When  a  body  is  by  any  means  possessed  of 
ihore  or  less  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said  to  be 
electrified,  or  charged. 

4.  If  it  possesses  more  than  its  natural  quantity, 
it  is  said  to  be  positively  electrified  j  if  it  contain 
less  than  its  natural  share,  it  is  said  to  be  negatively 
electrified. 

5.  Bodies  through  which  the  electric  fluid  passes 
freely  are  called  conductors,  or  non-electrics.  Those 
bodies  which  oppose  the  passage  of  electricity,  are 
called  non-conductors,  or  electrics. 

6.  The  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  friction  of  bodies  against  each  otJier, 
and  electricity  is  then  said  to  be  produced,  or  ea^- 
cited. 

7.  Electricity  is  excited  in  the  greatest  qtuinttty, 
by  the  friction  of  conductors  and  non-conductors 
against  each  other* 

8.  Two  bodies,  hoih  positively,  or  both  negatively 
electrified,  repel  each  other ;  whereas,  if  one  body 
be  positive,  and  the  other  negative,  they  will  attract 
each  other. 

.  9*  Upon  this  principle  electrometers,  or  instm- 
ments  for  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which  a  body 
is  electrified,  are  constructed. 

10.  If  a  body,  containing  only  its  natural  share 
of  electricity,  be  presented  suflScientiy  near  to  a 
body  electrified,  posiively  or  negatively,  a  quantity 
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of  electricity  will  force  its  way  through  the  air,  from 
the  latter  to  the  farmer,  appearing  ih  the  form  of  a 
spark. 

11.  When  two  bodies  approach  each  other  gilffi- 
ciently  near,  one  of  which  is  electrififea  positively^ 
and  the  other  negatively^  the  superabundant  elec- 
tricity rushes  violently  from  one  to  the  other,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  theffi.  This  effect 
takes  place,  if  the  two  bodies  be  connected  by  a 
conducting  substance. 

12.  If  an  animal  be  placed  so  as  to  fortn  part  of 
thid  circuit,  the  electricity,  in  passing  through  it, 
produces  a  sudden  eiSect  upon  it,  which  is  called 
the  electric  shock. 

13.  The  motion  of  electricity,  in  passing  from 
a  positive  to  a  negative  body,  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
appears  to  be  instantaneous* 

14.  When  any  part  of  one  side  of  a  piece  cJf 
glass  is  presented  to  a  body  electrified  positively  or 
negatively,  that  side  becomes  possessed  of  the 
contrary  electricity  to  the  side  of  the  body  it  is 
presented  to ;  and  the  other  sfde  of  the  glass  is 
possessed  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  as  the 
other  body. 

15.  This  electricity  communicated  to  the  glass 
does  not  spread^  but  is  confined  to  the  part  where 
it  is  communicated,  on  account  of  the  non-con- 
ducting  quality  of  the  glass. 

16.  To  accelerate  the  communication^,  and  to 
enable  it  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface, 
the  glass  is  covered  with  tin-foil,  which  is  called 
coating  the  glass. 

17.  If  a  conducting  communication  be  made 
between  both  of  the  sidfes  of  a  glass  so  coated 
and  charged  with  electricity,  a  discharge  tetkes 
place.  * 
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18.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  ^ass  be  flat,  or 
in  any  other  form ;  on  account  of  convenience, 
cylindrical  jars  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

19.  A  vessel  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Ley  den 
phial,  from  the  place  where  this  property  was  &st 
discovered. 

20.  When  many  of  these  phials,  or  jars,  are 
connected  together,  it  is  called  an  electrical  battery. 

21.  Electricity  is  capable  of  producing  the  most 
powerful  eflfects,  oxidating  gold  and  silver,  and 
firing  inflammable  substances. 

22.  Metallic  points  attract  the  electricity  from 
bodies,  and  discharge  them  silently.  This  property 
has  rendered  them  usefUl  in  defending  buildings 
from  lightning. 

23.  When  electricity  enters  a  point,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  star  ;  when  it  issues  from  a  point, 
it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  brush,  or  pencil. 

24.  Models  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  electric 
fluid  which  issues  from  a  point. 

25.  Lightning  appears  to  be  the  rapid  thotion  of 
vast  masses  of  electric  matter. 

26.  Thunder,  is  the  noise  produced  by  the  mo- 
tion of  lightning.  .  When  etectrieity  jiasses  through 
highly  rarefied  air,  it  constitutes  the  aurora  bo- 
realis. 

27.  Many  of  the  great  convulsions  of  Nature, 
such  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  whirlwinds,  are 
generally  accompanied  by  electrical  phenomena. 

ABSTRACT  OF  GALVANISM. 

1.  Galvanism  is  SO  csdied  from  Galvani,  an  Ita* 
lian,  who  first  discovered  it. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  (|nly  another  mode  of  excit- 
ing electricity. 
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3.  Galvanic  electricity  is  produced  by  the  che- 
mical action  of  bodies  upon  each  other. 

4.  The  oxydation  of  metals  appears  to  produce 
it  in  great  quantities.  Electricity  produced  by 
this  means  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  less  condens- 
ation, than  when  it  is  produced  by  friction,  as  in 
an  electrical  machine. 

5.  Galvanic  electricity  can  be  made  to  set  on 
fire  inflammable  substances,  oxydate  metals,  and 
chai'ge  a  Leyden  phialy  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  common  electricity. 

6*  The  nerves  of  animals  appear  to  be  most 
easily  affected  by  it,  of  any  known  substances. 

7.  Galvanic  electricity  is  conducted,  and  re- 
fused a  passage,  by  the  same  substances  as  com- 
jmon  electricity. 

8.  When  it  is  made  to  pass  through  an  animal, 
it  produces  a  sensation  resembling  the  electrical 
jshock. 

9.  The  electricity  produced  by  animals,  as  the 
torpedo  and  electrical  eel,  are  analogous  ta  gal- 
vanism. 

ABSTRACT  OF  MAGNETISM. 

1.  The  cause  of  magnetism  is  totally  unknown  ^ 
some  have  attributed  it  to  a  pecuUar  fluid,  which 
they  have  called  the  magnetic  fluid. 

2.  Iron  is  the  only  known  body  that  is  capable 
of  being  possessed  of  magnetism. 

3.  Every  magnet  has  two  opposite  points,  which 
are  called  jpofe^. 

4.  When  a  magnet  is  left  at  liberty  to  move 
freely,  it  places  itself  so  that  these  poles  point 
nearly  north  and  south.  This  is  called  the  direc- 
the  property^  or  polarity  of  the  magnet. 
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3.  When  two  magnets  approach  each  other, 
their  poles  of  the  same  names,  that  is,  both  their 
north  poles,  or  both  their  south  poles,  repel  each 
other 

6.  But  poles  of  different  names  attract  each 
other. 

7.  The  earth  itself  appears  to  be  a  great 
magnet,  having  its  poles  near  to,  but  not  coincid- 
ing with  the  ends  of  the  imaginary  axis,  on  which 
it  turns. 

8.  Its  poles  act  upon  every  smi^l  magnet  at- 
tracting its  contrary  pde. 

9.  From  this  theory  the  <^,  or  inclination  of  m 
magnet  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  easily  ex- 
plained. 

10.  The  deviation  of  the  direction  of  a  magnet 
from  due  north  and  south,  is  owing  to  the  situation 
o£  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  and  is  called 
the  declination  of  the  magnet. 

11.  The  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  are  not 
stationary,  but  are  continually  changing  their 
places. 

12.  This  occasions  a  constant  change  of  the 
decliimtion,  and  this  is  called  the  variation  of  the 
compass. 

13.  The  loadstone  is  an  iron  ore  naturally  pos- 
sessing magnetism. 

14.  Magnetism  may  be  communicated  to  iron 
and  steel* 

15.  Pure  iron  most  easily  receives  magnetism, 
but  loses  it  immediately. 

16.  Iron  combined  with  carbon,  as  hard  iron  or 
steel,  retains  the  magnetic  properties  when  com- 
municatted  to  it^ 

17»  A  steel  bar  rendered  magnetic,  and  fitted 
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up  inf  box,  so  aslo  move  freely  in  every  direction, 
constitute^  thje  mariner^ $  compass.      ^ 


ABSTRACT  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

1 .  The  fixed  stars  ^re  probably  suns  at  imtnense 
disftahces  :  and  our  sun  is  only  a  fixed  star  much 
nearer  to  us,  forming  the  centre  of  c^r  system. 

2.  There  are  nine  primary y  and  eighteen  secon-^ 
dory  planets  moving  round  the  sun. 

3.  The  moon  is  a  secondary  planet  moving  round 
the  earth. 

4.  All  these  planets  move  in  orbits  which  are 
nearly  circular,  but  in  reality  are  elipticaU  having 
the  sun  in  one  focus. 

5.  They  are  preserved  in  their  orbits  by  the 
power  o£  attraction  and  the  centrifugal Jbrce,  which 
exactly  balance  each  other. 

6.  The  comets  are  probably  a  species  of  planets, 
moving  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  Some  of  theaii 
come  very  near  the  sun;  and  they  must  go  to  im- 
mense distances  from  him,  as  some  of  their  periods 
are  very  long,  and  but  few  are  known  to  returp. 
With  their  nature  we  are  not  acquainted. 

7.  The  planets  revolve  round  an  imaginary  axis, 
in  various  periods  of  time,  which  constitute. the 
day  SLiid  night  of  each  planet. 

8.  The  time  of  the  revolution  of  each  planet 
round  the. sun  forms  its  ^ean 

9.  Their  axes  are  inclined  to  the  planes  of  their 
orbits,  which  occasions  the  diversity  of  seasons. 

10.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  occasioned  by  the 
moon  coming  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and 
thus  covering  his  disc. 
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IL  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are  owing  to  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  falling  upon  the  moon. 

12,  The  eclipses  of  the  other  satellites  are  caused 
by  their  coming  into  the  shadows  of  their  respec- 
tive primaries. 

13.  The  tides  are  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon  and  sun  upon  the  waters  of 
the  sea.  When  the  sun  and  moon  act  together, 
they  occasion  spring  tides  ;  when  they  counteract 
each  other's  attraction,  neap  tides  take  place. 


END   OF   THE  FIRST   VOLUME. 
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Tiinted  by  A.  &  H.  Spoiiiiwcodc, 
New*  Street- Square. 
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